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An EX TRACT rFrRoM A 


PRACTICAL TREATISE 
UPON 


Chriſtian Perfection. 


The IN TRODUCT41ON. 


HRIS TIAN Perfection will perhaps ſeem 
to the common reader to imply lome ſtate of 
life which every one need not aſpire after; 
that it is made up of fuch ſtrictneſſes, retire- 

ments, and particularities of devotion, as are neither 
neceſſary, nor practicable by the generality of Chriſtians. 

But I muſt anſwer for myſelf, that I know ef only 
one common Chriſtianity, which is to be the common 
Means of ſalvation to all men. 

If the writers upon Chriſtian perfection have fancied 
to themſelves ſome peculiar degrees of piety, or extra- 
ordinary devotions which they call by that name, they 
have not done religion much ſervice, -by making Chri- 
ſtian perfection to conſiſt in any thing, but the right 
performance of our neceſſary duties. 

This is the perfection which this treatiſe N 
to recommend] a perfection, that does not conſiſt i 
any ſingular ſtate or condition of life, or in any — 
cular ſet of duties, but in the holy and religious con- 
duct of our ſelves in every ſtate of lite. 

It calls no one. to a cloy/ter, but to a right and full 
performance of thoſe duties, which are neceſſary tor all 
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Chriftians, and common to all ſtates of life. 

I call it perfection, for two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe 
T hope it contains a full repreſentation of that holineſs, 
to which Chriſtianity calls all its members: ſecondly, 
that the tille may invite the reader to peruſe it with the 
more diligence, as expecting to find not only a diſcourſe 
upon moral virtues, but a regular draught of thoſe 
tempers which are the perſect meaſure and ſtandard of 
Chriſtian piety. 

Now as perfection is here plac'd in the right per- 
formance of our neceſſary duties, in the exerciſe of 
ſuch tempers as are equally neceſſary and equally pra- 
cticable in all ſtates of life ; as this is the higheſt degree 
of Chriſtian perfection, ſo it is to be obſerv'd, that it 
is alſo the loweſt degree of holineſs which the goſpel 
alloweth. So that tho' no order of men can pretend 
to go higher, yet none of us can have any ſecurity in 
reſting in any ſtate of piety that is lower. 

And I hope this will be taken as a ſign that I have 
hit upon the true ftate of Chriſtian perfeCtion, if I ſhew 
it to be ſych, as men in ciſers and religious retire- 
ments cannot add more, and at the ſame time ſuch, 
as Chriſtians in all ſtates of the world muſt not be con- 
tent with leſs. | ak . 

For conſider, what can Chriſtian perfection be, but 
ſuch a right performance of all the duties of life, as is 
according to the laws of Chriſt? What can it be, but 
living in ſuch tempers, and acting with ſuch diſpoſitions 
as Chriſtianity requires? Now if this be perfection, 
who can exceed it? And yet what ſtate, or circum- 
Atances of life, can allow any people to fall ſhort of it ? 

Let us take an inſtance in ſome one particular tem- 
per of Chriſtianity. Let it be the love of God; Chriſti- 
ans are to love God with all their heart and all their 
firength. Now can any order of Chriſtians exceed in 
this temper? Or is there any order of Chriſtians who 
may be allowed to be defective in it? | 

And what is thus true of the love of God, is equally 
true of all other religious duties; and conſequently 
all thoſe tempers of heart, which conſtitute the per- 
fection of Chriſtian piety, are tempers equally neceſ- 
ſary for all Chriſtians, | Wy 
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As there is but one faith and one baptiſm, ſo there 
is but one piety and one perfection, that is common to 
all orders of Chriſtianss. : 

It will perhaps be objected, that this ſuppoſes that 
all people may be equally good; which ſeems as im 
poſſible in the nature of things, as io ſuppoſe that all 
people may be equally wiſe. 

To this it may be anſwer'd, that this is neither alto» 
gether true nor altogether falſe. 

For, to inſtance in charity, it is true that all peo- 
ple may be equally charitable, if we underſtand by 
charity that habit of the mind which ſtands rightly diſ- 
pos'd to all acts of charity; in this ſenſt all people may 
be equally charitable. Burt if we take charity for alms- 
giving, or a liberal aſſiſtance of the poor; in this ſenſe 
n is falle, that all people may be equally charitable. 

Now as it is the hahit of the mind, that conſtitutes 
the excellency of charity; ſo this is the charity to which 
Chriſtians are called, and in whieh they may all be 
equally perfect. | 5 K 

Again ; are not all people oblig'd to be equally 
honeſt, juſt, and true and faithful ? In theſe virtues all 
are to be eminent and exact in the fame degree; there 
are no abatements to be made for any rank or order of 
people. | | 

Now as to the external exerciſe of thefe duties, there 
may be great difference. One man may have great 
buſineſs in the world, and be honeſt and faithful in it 
all; another may have ſmall dealings, and be honeſt in 
them; but provided that there be in both of them the 
ſame juſtice and integrity of mind, they are equally ho- 
neſt, tho' their inſtances of honeſty, as to external acts 
- it, are as different as great things are different from 
mall, 

But as it is the habit of the mind, which is the ju- 
ſtice which religion requires; ſo in this reſpeQ all peo- 
ple may be equally jult. | 

Now this may ſerve to ſhew us in what reſpect all 
people may be equally virtuous, and in what reſpect 
they cannot. 

As to the external inſtances or acts of virtue, in theſe 
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they muſt differ according to the difference of their cir- 
cumſtances and condition in the world; but as virtues 
are Conſidered as habits of the mind, and principles of* 
the heart, in this reſpect they may all be equally vir- 
tuous, and are all call'd to the ſame perfection. 

A man cannot exerciſe the ſpirit of martyrdom, till 
he is brought to the ſtake z he cannot forgive his ene- 
mies, till they have done him wrong, till he ſuffers 
from them. He cannot bear poverty and diſtreſs, tilt 

they are brought upon him. All theſe acts of virtue 
depend upon outward cauſes; but yet he may have a. 
piety and heroic ſpirit equal to theirs who have died for” 

their religion. He may have that charity of mind which 

prays for its enemies; he may have that meekneſs and 
| reliznation to the will of God, which diſpoſes people 
to bear poverty and diſtreſs with patience, and hum 
ble tubmiiſion to the divine Providence. 
| So that they are only the external inſtances and ads 
= of virtue, which depend upon outward cauſes and.cir- 
F cumſtances of life ; a man cannot give, till he has ſome-- 
| thing to give; but the inward piety. of the heart and: 
| mind, which conſtitutes the ſtate of Chriſtian perteQion,. 
: 
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depends upon no outward circumſtances. A man need. 

not want charity, becauſe he has no riches; nor be de- 
ſtitute of a forgiving ſpirit, becauſe he has no perſecu- 
tors to lorgive. 

Altho' therefore we neither are, nor can be all in the 
| fame circumſtances of life, yet we are to be all in the 
| ſame ſpirit of religion; tho' we cannot be all equal in 
| almſgiving, yet we are to be all alike in charity ; tho” 
we ate not all in the fame ſtate of perſecution, yet we 
mult be all in the ſame ſpirit that forgives and prays for 
its perſecutors ; tho' we are not all in poverty and di- 
1 ſtreſs, yet we muſt all be full of that piety of heart which 
| produces meekneſs, patience, and thankfulneſs, in di- 

N mreſs and poverty. 
| From theſe conſiderations it is eaſy to apprehend, 
bow perſons may differ in inſtances of goodnels, and 
yet be equally good; for as the perſection of piety is. 
the perfection of the heart, ſo the heart may have the 
fame perſection in all ſtates and conditions of lite. 2 
ke | this. 
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this-is that perfection which is common to all ſtates, and 
to which & of Chriſtians are equally called, 

Again, there may be another difference of virtue 
founded in the different abilities of perſons ; one may 
have a more enlighten'd mind than another, and ſo may 
ſee farther into his duty, and be able to practiſe it with 
greater exactneſs; but then as his goodneſs ſeems to 
conſiſt in this, that he is true and faithful to what he 
knows to be his duty; fo if another is as true and faith- 
ful to that meaſure of light and knowledge which God 
has given him, he ſeems to be as good a man, as he 
that is true and faithful to a greater light. 

Me can hardly reconcile it with the divine Goodneſs, 
to give one man two talents, and another five, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe that he is as bigh in his maſter's favour who 
makes the right uſe of two, as he that makes the right 
uſe of five talents: ; 

80 that it ſtill holds good, that it is the perſection 
or the heart that makes the perfection of every ſtate of 

ite. 

It may perhaps be farther objected, that the different 
degrees of glory in another life ſuppoſe that good men, 
and ſuch as are accepted of Gad, do yet differ in their 
—_ of goodneſs in this life. 

grant that it does. 

But then this is no proof, that all men are not called 
to the ſame goodneſs and the ſame perfection. 

Perhaps it cannot be ſaid of the beſt of men that ever 
lived, that they perform'd their duty in ſuch perfection 
in all inſtances, as they might have done. 

Now as-it ſuits with the divine Mercy to admit men 
to happineſs, Who have not been in every reſpect fo 
perfect as they might have been, notwithſtanding that 
he gave them ſuch a rule of perfection; ſo it equally 
ſuits with the divine Mercy to admit men to different 
degrees of happineſs, on account of their different 
conduct, tho' he gave them all one common rule of 
perfection. Þ 

Did not God pardon frailties, the beſt of men could 
not be rewarded. But conſider now, does God's par- 
doning of infirmitics in _ beſt of men prove, that the 
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Heft of men were not called to any other perfection, that 
that to which they arrived? Does this prove, that Goa 
did not call them to be ſtricthy good, becauſe he re- 
eeives them to mercy with ſome defects in goodnefs'? 
No, moſt ſurely. 

Yet this is as good an argument, as to ſay, that all 
men are not called to the ſame ſtate of goodneſs or per- 
ſection, becauſe they are admitted to different rewards 
in the other life. 

For it is as right reaſoning to ſay, God rewards frail 
and impeèrfect men, therefore they were call'd to nb 
higher perfection; as to ſay, that becauſe God rewards 
different degrees of goodneſs, therefore men are not 
call'd to one and the ſame goodneſs. 

For as God could reward none, unleſs he would re- 
ward ſuch as had failings ; ſo their difference in their 
failings may make them objects of his different meroy 
and rewards, though the rule from which they failed 
was common to them all. 

It therefore plainly appears, that the different degrees 
of glory in another life, are no more a proof that God 
calls ſome perſons to different and lower ſtates of good- 
neſs than others, than his pardoning variety of finners 
7s a proof that he allowed of thoſe kinds of fin, and did 
not require men to avoid them. For it is full as good 
an argument to fay, God pardons ſome ſinners, there - 
fore he did not require them to avoid ſuch fins ; as 19 
fay, God rewards different degrees of goodneſs, there- 
fore he did not call people to higher degrees of goodneſs. 

So that the different degrees of glory in the world to 
rome are no objeQion againſt this doctrine, that all 
Chriſtians are called to the ſame piety and perfection of 
heart. 

Laſtly, It may be farther objected, that altho' the 
law of God calls all men to the ſame ſtate of perfection; 
yet if there are different degrees of glory given to dif- 
ferent degrees of goodneſs, this fnews that men may be 
ſaved, and happy, without aſpiring after all that per- 
fection to which they were called. 

It may be anſwer'd that this is a falſe concluſiow: 
Or though it may be true, that people will be admitted 
WL | _ 
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to happineſs, and different degrees of happineſs, though 
they have not at/ained to all that perfection to which 
they were called ; yet it does not follow, that any peo- 
ple will be ſaved, who did not endeavour after that per- 
fection. For ſurely it is a very different caſe, to fall 
ſhort of our perfection after our beſt endeavours, and 
to flop ſhort of it, by not endeavouring to arrive at it. 
The one practice may carry men to a high reward in 
heaven, and the other caſt them, with the unprofitable 
ſervant, into outer darkneſs. 

There is therefore no foundation for people to con- 
tent themſelves in any lower degrees of goodneſs, as 
being ſufficient to carty them to heaven, though not to 
the higheſt happineſs in heaven. 

For conſider, thou heareſt there are different de- 
grees of glory, that they are proportioned to different 
ſtates of goodneſs in this life; thou wilt therefore con- 
tent thyſelf with a lower degree of goodneſs, being con- 
tent to be of the loweſt order in heaven. Thou wilt 
have only fo much piety as will ſave thee, 

But conſider how vainly thou reaſoneſt; for though 
God giveth different rewards, it is not in the power of 
man to take them of himſelf. It is not for any one to 
ſay, I will praQiſe ſo much goodneſs, and fo take ſuch 
a reward. God ſeeth different abilities and frailties in 
men, which may move his goodneſs to be merciful to 
their different improvements in virtue: I grant thee, 
that there may be a lower ſtate of piety, which in ſome 
perſons may be accepted by God. 

But conſider, that tho' there is ſuch a ſtate of piety 
that may be accepied; yet, that it cannot be choſen, it 
ceaſes to be that ſtate as foon thou chuſeſt it. | 

God may be merciful to a low eſtate of piety, by rea- 
ſon of ſome pitiable circumſtances that may attend it ; 
but as ſoon as thou chuſeſt ſuch an eſtate of piety, it 
loſes thoſe pitiable circumſtances, and, inſtead of a 
lower ftate of piety, is changed into a high ſtate of 
impiety. 

So that tho' there are meaner improvements in vir- 
tue, which may make ſome perſons accepted by God, 
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pet this is no ground for content or ſatisfaction in ſuch a; 
ſtate ; becaule it ceaſes to be ſuch a ſtate, and is quite 
another thing, for wm choſen and ſatisfied with. 

It appears therefore from theſe conſiderations, that, 
notwithſtanding God may accept of different degrees- 
of goodneſs, and reward them with different degrees 
of glory in another life; yet that alt Chriſtians are cal-- 
led to one and the ſame perfection, and equally obliged 
to labour after it. 

Thus much may ſuffice to give the reader a general 
notion of perfection, and the neceſſity of endeavour- 
ing aſter it. 

hat it is, and what holy tempers it requires, will, 
I hope, be found ſufficiently explained in the follow-- 
ing chapters. 


NA.. . 


HE wiſdom of mankind has for ſeveral ages of 
the world, been enquiring into the nature of man, 
and the nature of the world in which he is placed. 

The wants and miſeries of human nature, and the 
vanity of worldly enjoy ments, has made it difficult for 
the wiſeſt men to tell what human happineſs was, or 
wherein it conſiſted. 

It has pleaſed the infinite goodneſs of God to ſatisſy 
all our wants and enquiries by a revelation made to the 
world by his Son Jeſus Chritt: 


This revelation has laid open the great ſecrets of 


Providence from the creation of the world, explained 
the preſent ſtate of things, and given man alt the in- 
formation that is neceſſary to quiet his anxieties, con- 
tent him with his condition, and lead him ſafely to 
everlaſting reſt and happineſfſss. 

It is now only neceſſary, that the poor wiſdom of 
man do not exalt 1ſelf againſt God, that we ſuffer our 
eyes to be opened by him that made them, and our 
lives to be conducted by him, in whom we live, move. 
and have our being. ; 

For light is now come into the world, if men are 
willing to come out of darknels, 
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As happineſs is the ſole end of all our labours, fo 
this divine revelation aims at nothing elle, 

It gives us right notions of ourſelves, of our true 

and real evil; it ſhews us the true ſtate of our 
condition, both our vanity and excellence, our great- 
neſs and meannefs, our felicity and miſery. 

Before this, man was a riddle to himſelf, and his 
condition full of darkneſs and perplexity : A reſtleſs in- 
habitant of a miſerable diſordered world, walking in a 
vain ſhadow, and diſquieting himſelf in vain. 

But this light has diſperſed all the anxiety of his 
vain conjectures ;. it has brought us acquainted with 
God, and by adding heaven to earth, and eternity to 
time, has opened ſuch a glorious view of things, as 
makes man, even in his preſent condition, full of a 
peace of God which paſſes all underſtanding. 

This revelation. acquaints, us that we have a fpirit 
within us that was created after the divine image, 
that this ſpirit is now in a fallen corrupt condition, 
that the body in which it is placed is its grave or ſe- 
pulchre, where it is enſlaved to fleſhly thoughts, blind- 
ed with falſe notions of good and evil, and dead to all 
taſte and reliſh of its true happineſs. 

It teaches us, that the world in which we live, is 
alſo in a difordered irregular ſtate, and curſed for the 
ſake of man; that it is no longer the paradiſe that 
God made it, but the remains of a drowned world, 
full of marks of God's diſpleaſure, and the fin of its 
inhabitants. 

That it is a mere wildneſs, a ſtate of darkneſs, a 
vale of miſery, where vice and madneſs, dreams and 
ſhadows,: variouſly pleaſe, agitate, and torment the 
ſhort, miſerable lives of men. 

Devils alſo, and evil ſpirits, have here their reſi- 
dence, promoting the works of darkneſs, and wander- 
ing up and down ſeeking whom they may devour. 

So that the condition of man, in his natural ſtate, 
ſeems to be, as if a perſon ſick of variety of diſeaſes, 
knowing neither his diſtempers nor his cure, ſhould be 
encloſed in ſome place, where he could hear, or fee, 
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Sr feel, or taſte of nothing, but what tended to infftame 
his diſorders. 

The excellency therefore of the Chriſtian religion 
appears in this, that. it puts an end to this ſtate of 
things, blots out all the ideas of worldly wiſdom, brings 
the world itſelf to aſhes, and creates all a-new. It 
calls man from an animal life and earthly ſocieties, to 
be born again of the Holy Ghoſt,. and be made a mem- 
ber of the kingdom of God. 

It cruſhes into nothing the concerns. of this life, 
condemns it as a ſtate of vanity and darkneſs,” and 
_ man to a happineſs with God in the realms of 
Hght.. 

It propoſes the recovery of our ſouls, the enliven- 
Ing us with the divine Spirit ; it ſets before us new 
goods and evils, and forms us to a glorious participa- 
tion of the divine Nature. 

This is the one ſole end of Chriſtianity, to lead us 
from all thoughts of repoſe here, to ſeparate us from 
the world and worldly tempers, to deliver us from the 
folly of our paſſions, the ſlavery of our own natures, 
the power of evil ſpirits, and unite us to God, the 
true foundation of all good. This is the mighty 
change which Chriſtianity aims at, to put us into a 
new ſtate, reform our whole natures, purify our ſouls, 
and make them the inhabitants of heavenly and im- 
mortal bodies. 

It does not leave us to grovel on in the deſires of 
the fleſh, to caſt about for worldly happineſs, and wan- 
der in darkneſs and exile from God; but prepares us 
for the true enjoyment of a divine life. 

'The manner by which it changes this whole ſtate 
of things, and raiſes us to an union with God, is e- 
qually great and wonderful. 

I am the way, the truth, and the life, ſaith our bleſſed 
Saviour, no man cometh unto the Father but by me. 

As all things were firſt created by the Son of God, 
and without him was not any thing made that was made z 
ſo are all things again reſtor'd and redeem'd by the 
ſame divine Perſon. | 

As nothing could come into being without him; fo 
nothing 
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nothing can enter into a ſtate of happineſs or enjoy 
ment of God, but by him. 

The price and dignity of this redemption at once 
eonfounds the pride, and relieves the miſery of man. 
How fallen mult he be from God, how diforder'd and 
odious his nature, that ſhould need ſo great a Mediator 
to recommend his repentance! —— And, on the 
other hand, how full of comfort, that ſo high a me- 
thod, ſo ſtupendous a means ſhould be taken, to reſtore 
him to a ſtate of peace and favour with God. 

This is the true point of view in which every Chri- 
ſtian is to behold himſelf. He is to everlook the poor 
projects of human life, and conſider himſelf as a crea» 
ture through his natural corruption falling into a ſtate 
ef endleſs miſery ; but by the mercy of God redeem'd 
to a condition of everlaſting felicity. 

All the precepts and dodGtrines of the goſpel are 
founded on theſe two great truths, the deplorable cor- 
1 of human nature, and its new birth in Chriſt 

eſus. | 

The one includes all the miſery, the other all the 
happineſs of man. 

it is on thoſe great doctrines, that the whole frame 
of Chriſtianity is built, forbicding only ſuch things as 
faſten us to the diſorders of fin, and commanding only 
thoſe duties, which lead us into the liberty and freedom 
of the ſons of God. 

The corruption of our nature makes mortification, 
ſelf-denial, and the death of our bodies neceſſary : be- 
cauſe human nature muſt be thus unmade, fleſh and 
blood muſt be thus changed, before it can enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Our new birth makes the reception of God's Spirit, 
and the participation of the holy Sacraments, neceſſa- 
ry to form us to that life to which the reſurrection of 
Jeſus Chriſt has entitled us. 

So that, would we think, and act, and live, like 
Chriſtians, we muſt act ſuitably to theſe terms of our 
condition, fearing and avoiding all the motions of our 
corrupted nature, cheriſhing the ſecret inſpirations of 
the Holy Spirit, opening our minds for the reception 2 
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the divine liſe, and preſſing after all the graces and 
perfections of our new birth. 

We muſt behave ourſelves conformably to this dou- 
ble capacity, we muſt fear,. and watch, and pray, like 
men that are always in danger of eternal death, and we 
muſt believe and hope, labour and aſpire, like Chrifti- 
ans that are called to hght the good fight of faith, 
and lay hold on eternal life. 

This knowledge of ourſelves makes human life a 
fate of infinite importance, placed upon fo dreadful a. 

int betwixt two ſuch eternities. 

Well might our bleſſed Saviour ſay to one that. 
begg'd firſt to go and bury his father, Follow me and let 
the dead bury their dead. 

For what is all the buſtle and hurry of the world but 
dead ſhew, and its greateſt agents but dead men, when 
compared with that ſtate of greatneſs, that real life to 
which the followers of Chriſt are redeemed ? 

Had we been made only for this world, world! 
wiſdom had been our higheſt wiſdom ; but ſeeing Chri- 
ſtianity has redeemed us to a contrary ſtate, ſince all. 
its goods are in oppoſition to this life, worldly wiſdom 
is now our greatelt fooliſhneſs.. 

It is now our only wiſdom to underſtand our new 
ſtate aright, to let its goods and evils take poſſeſſion of 
our hearts, and conduct ourſelves by the principles of 
our redemption. x | 

The nature and terms we ſtand in are of that con- 
oern as to deſerve all our thoughts, and are indeed only 
to be perceived by great ſeriouſneſs and attention of 
mind. 

The Chriſtian ſtate is an inviſible life in the Spirit of 
God, ſupported not by ſenſible goods, but the ſpiritual 

aces of faith and hope; ſo that the natural man, ef- 
pecially while buſied in earthly cares and enjoyments, 
eaſily forgets that great and heavenly condition in 
which religion places him. 

The changes which Chriſtianity maketh in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things are all inviſible, iis goods and evils, 
its dignities and advantages, which are the only true 
ſtandards of all our actions, are not ſuhject to the 
knowledge of our ſenſes, In 


—— — 
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Ih: God we live and move, and have ou dei; but 
how unſeen, how unfelt is all this! 

- Chriſt is the /amb lain from the fouraution of 462 

world, the true light that lighteth every man that 

cometh into the world. He is the A and Omega, 
the beginning and end of all things. Ihe whole crea- 

tion ſubſiſts in him and by him; nothing is in any or- 
der, nor any perſon in any favour with God, but by 

this great Mediator. But how inviſible, how un- 

known to all our ſenſes, is this ſtate of things! 

The apoſtle tells us, that we Chriſtians are come un- 
to mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, to the 
heavenly Jeruſalem, and to an innumerable company of an- 
gels, and to the general aſſembly of the firſt-born wwhich* 
are written in beuven, and to God the judge of all, and to 
the ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, and to Jeſus the Media- 
tor of the new covenam, & c. (a) 

But our ſenſes ſee or feel nothing of this ſtate of 
glory; they only ſhew us a ſociety amongſt vain and 
worldly men, labouring and contending tor the poor 
enjoyments of a vain world. 

We are temples of the Holy Ghoſt, conſcrated to 
God, members of Chriſt's myſtical body, of his fleſh. 
and of his bones, receiving lite, ſpirit and motion from 
him our head. | 

But our ſenſes ſee no farther than our parents and: 
kindred according to the fleſh, and fix our hearts to- 
earthly friendſhips and relations. 

Religion turns our whole life into a ſacrifice to God, 
a ſtate of probation, . * we muſt all appear be- 
ore the jadoment-ſeat of Chriſt, that every one may receive 
z — * 171 445 _ (8) 

But our ſenſes, the maxims of this life, and the ſpi- 
rit of the world, teach quite another turn of mind . 
to enjoy the good things ot life as our portion, to ſeek. 
after riches and honours, and to dread nothing ſo much 
as poverty, diſgrace and perſecution. Well may this 
life be deemed a ſtate of darkneis, ſince it thus clouds 
and covers all the true appearances of things, and keeps 

Oux 
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our minds inſenſible and unaffected with matters of 
ſuch infinite moment. 

We muſt obſerve, that, in fcripture, Chriſtianity is 
conſtantly repreſented to us as a redemption from the 
ſlavery and cœruption of our nature, and a raiſing us 
to a nearer enjoy ment of the divine glory. 

It knows of no miſery, but the death and miſery 
which fin has made; nor of any happineſs, but the 
gifts and graces of the Holy Ghoſt, which form us to 


_ a great likeneſs of God. 


Thus faith the apoſtle, Jeſus Chrift gave himſelf for 
us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity. (c) 

He was manifeſted to take away our fins. (d 

Who gave himſelf for aur fins, that he might deliver us 
from this evil <vorld. 

The ſame ſcriptures teach us, that as we are redeem- 
ed from this ſtate of ſin, fo we are raiſed to a new life 
in Chriſt, to a participation of the divine Nature, and 
a fellowſhip with him in glory. 

Thus our bleſſed Saviour prayeth for all his follow- 
ers, That they all may be one, as thou Father art in mt, 
and I in thee ; that they alſo may be one in us. And the 
glory which thou gaveft me, I have given them, that they 
may be one, even as we are one. I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be perfect in one. (e) 

Happy he that hath ears to hear, and a heart to feel 
the majeſty and glory of this deſcription of our new 
life in Chriſt ! 

For ſurety could we underſtand what our Saviour 
conceived when he ſent up this prayer to God, our 
hearts would be always praying, and our ſouls ever aſ- 
piring after this ſtate of perfection, this union with 
Chriſt in God. 

To proceed: In my Father's houſe, faith Chriſt, are 
many manſions. I go to prepare a place for you, that where 
1 am, there ye may be al. ( 

The apoltte tells us, that as we hawe born the image 
4 the earthly, we ball alſo bear the image of the heaven«= 


And 


(c) Tit. ii. 13. (@) h. iii. g, 2) Joh. xvii, 21 
(/) Joh, * 5 (20 1 8 5 (*) Joh. xvil, 21g 


(+) 
And that when Chriſt, 20% #s our life, fall appear, 
then ſhall aue aljs' appear with him in glory. (H | 

Behold, ſaith St. John, now we are the ſons of God, 
find it doth not yet appear what we ſhall be: Tut awe know, 
that when he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him; for we 
ſhall ſee him as be is. (i) | 

I cannot leave this paſſage, without adding the 
apoſtle's concluſion to it. And every man that hath this 
hope in him, purifieth himſelf, even as he is pure. | 

Which teaches us this leſſon, that no man, what- 
ever he may think of his Chriſtian improvement, can 
be ſaid to have this hope in him, unleſs he ſhews it by 
ſuch a purification of himſelf, as may reſemble the pu- 
rity of Chriſt—But to return: 

St. Paul thus breaks forth into the praiſes of God: 
Bleſſed be the God aud Father of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, wvho 
hath bleſſed us with all ſpiritual b/eſſings in heavenly places 
in Chriſt. ( And again, Ged who is rich in mercy, for 
his great love wherewith he loved us, even when wwe were 
dead in fins, hath quickned us together with Chriſt ; and 
bath raiſed us up together, and made us fit together in heu- 
benly places in Chriſt Jeſus. (I) 

Theſe paſſages teach us, that Chriſtianity intro- 
duceth us into a new ſtate, made up of inviſible goods 
and ſpiritual bleſſings ; that it ſo alters our condition, 
as to give us a new rank and degree even in this life ; 
which the apoſtle expreſſes by making us fit together in 
heavenly places. 

So that tho' we are ſtill in the fleſh, yet, as the 
apoſtle ſaith, need we know no man after the fleſli; 
rho* we are ſtill inhabitants of this vale of miſery, yet 


are we ranked and placed in a certain order amongſt 


heavenly beings in Chriſt Jeſus. | 5 
Would we therefore know our true rank and condi- 
tion, and what place we belong to, in the order of 
beings, we muſt ſearch after a fe that is bid with 
Chriſt in God. We muſt conſider ourſelves as parts of 
Chriſt's myſtical body, and as members of the kingdom 
of heaven, Im vain do we conſider the beauty and 

| _ ſtrength 
% Col. iii. 4. (i) 1 Joh. iii. 2. (+) Ephef. i. 3. 
{!) Epheſ. ii. 4, 5. 


(18 ) : 
ſtrength of our bodies, out alliances with men, the 
privileges of birth, and the diſtinctions of this world; 
for theſe things no more conſtitute the ſtate of human 
life, than rich coffins or beautiful monuments conſtitute 
the ſtate of the dead. | 

We juſtly pity the laſt poor efforts of human great- 
neſs, when we ſee a breathleſs carcaſs lying in fate. It 
appears to us to be ſo far from any real honour, that 
it rather looks like ridiculing the miſery of our nature. 
But were religion to form our judgments, the /ife of 
a proud, voluptuous, and ſenſual man, tho' ſhining in 
all the ſplendor of the world, would give us no high- 


er an idea of human dignity, than that of a poor corpſe - 


laid in ſtate. 

For aner, when glorying: in the luſt F the fleſh, the 
luſt of the eyes, and . pride of life, ſhews us a more' 
Hocking ſight of a miſery ridiculed, than any pageantry 
that can expoſe the dead. 

We have an apoſtle's authority to ſay, that he who 
iveth in pleaſure, is dead while he liveth. 

This ſhews us, that when we enquire what our life 
is, or wherein it conſiſts, we muſt think of ſomething 
higher than the vigour of our blood, the gaiety of our 
ſpirits, or the enjoyments of ſenſible pleaſures ; ſince 
theſe, tho? the lowed ſigns of living men, are often 
undeniable proofs of dead Chriſtians. 

When therefore we would truly know what our life, 
our ſtate, our dignity, our good, or our evil is, we 
muſt look at nothing that is temporal, worldly, or ſen- 
ſible. We may as well dig in the earth for wiſdom, as 
Took at fleſh and blood to tee what we are, or at world- 
Iy enjoyments to find what we want, or at temporal 
evils to ſee what we have to fear. 

Our bleſſed Saviour put an abſolute end to all en- 
quiries of this kind, when he ſaid, Be not afraid of theme 
that kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do. (a) 


Here our bodies and all bodily enjoyments are at one 


daſh ſtruck out of the account of happineſs, and the 
preſent ſtate of things made fo very low and inſignifi- 

Cant; 
(a) Luke xii. 4, | 
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cant, that he, who can only deprive us of them, hay 
not power enough to deſerve our ſear. 

We muſt therefore, if we would conceive our true 
ſtate, our real good and evil, look farther than the dim 
eyes of fleſh can carry our views; we muſt, with the 
eyes of faith, penetrate into the inviſible world, the 
world of ſpirits, and conſider our order and condition 
amongſt them; a- world, which (as St. Jobn ſpeaks) 
has no need of the ſun, neither of the moon to ſhine in it, for 
the glory of God doth lighten it, and the light of the lamb. 
For it is there, amongſt eternal beings, that we muſt 
take an eternal fellowſhip, or fall into a kingdom of 
darkneſs and everlaſting miſery. 

Chriſtianity is ſo divine in its nature, ſo noble in its 
ends, ſo extenſive in its views, that it has no leſſer ſub- 
jects than theſe to entertain our thoughts. 

It buries our bodies, burns the preſent world, triumphs 
over death by a general reſurrection, and opens all into 
an eternal ſtate. 

It never conſiders us in any other reſpect, than as 
fallen ſpirits.;. it diſregards the diſtinctions of human 
fociety, and propoſes nothing to our fears but eternal 
miſery, nor any thing to our hopes, but an endleſs en- 
joy ment of the divine Nature. 

This is the great and important condition in which 
Chriſtianity has placed us, above our bodies, above 
the world, above death, to be preſent at the diſſolution 
of all things, to ſee the earth in flames, and the hea- 
vens wrapt up like a ſcrowl, to ſtand at the general re- 
ſurrection, to appear at the univerſal judgment, and to 
live for ever, when all that our eyes have ſeen is paſſed 
away and gone.. 

AKE upon thee therefore a ſpirit and temper ſuit- 
able to this greatneſs of thy condition; remember that 
thou. art an- eternal ſpirit, that thou art for a few 
months and years in a ſtate of fleſh and blood, only to 
try whether thou ſhalt be for ever happy with God, or 
fall into everlaſting: miſery with the devil, 

Thou wilt often hear of other concerns, and other- 
greatneſs in this world ; thou wilt ſee every order of- 
men, every family, every perſon purſuing ſome 0 
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ei6d happineſs of his own, as if the world had not only 
happineſs, but a particular kind of happineſs for all 
its inhabitants. 25 | 

But when thou ſeeſt this ſtate of human life, fancy 
that thou ſeeſt all the world afleep, the prince no 
longer a prince, the beggar no longer begging, but 
every man ſleeping out of his proper ſtate ; ſome hap- 
Py, others tormented, and all changing their condition, 
as faſt as one fooliſh dream can ſucceed another. 

WHEN thou haſt ſeen this, thou haſt ſeen all that 
the world awake can do for thee ; if thou wilt, thou 
may'ſt go to Yep for a while, thou may'ſt lie down 
and dream; for, be as happy as the world can make 
thee, all is but ſleeping and dreaming; and what is 
ftill worſe, it is like ſleeping; in a ſhip when thou 
ſhouldſt be pumping out the water ; or dreaming thou 
art a prince, when thou ſhouldſt be redeeming thyſelf 
from ſlave ry. a 5 

Now this is no imaginary flight of a melancholy 
fancy, that too much exceeds the nature ,of things, 
but a ſober reflection juſtly ſuited to the vanity of 
' worldly enjoyments. 
For if the doctrines of Chriſtianity are true; if thou 
. art that creature, that fallen ſpirit, that immortal na- 
ture which religion teaches us; if thou art to mect 
death, reſurrection and judgment, as the forerunners 
of an eternal ſlate, what are all the little flaſhes of 
pleaſure, the changing appearances of worldly felici- 
ties, but ſo many ſorts of dreams ? | 

How canſt thou talk of the happineſs of riches, the 
advantages of fortune, the pteaſures of apparel, of 
ſtate and equipage, without being in a dream? | 
Is the beggar aſleep, when he fancies he is building 
himſelf fine houſes ? Is the prifoner in a dream, when 
he imagines himſelf in open fields and fine groves? 
And can'ſt thou think thy immortal ſpirit is awake, 
whilſt it is delighting itſelt in the ſhadows and bubbles 
of worldly happinels ? | | 

For if it be true, that man is upon his trial, if the 
trial is for eternity, if life is but a vapour, what is 
there that deſerves a ſerious thought, but how to ger 

we 
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well out of the world, and make it a right paſſage to 
Gur eternal ſtate ? | 

How can we prove that we are awake, that our eyes 
are open, but by ſeeing and feeling, and living accord- 
ing to theſe important circumſtances of our life? 

fa man ſhould endeavour to pleaſe thee with fine 

deſcriptions of the riches, and pleaſures and dignities 
of the world in the moon ; adding, that its air is al- 
ways ſerene, and its ſeaſons always pleaſant : wouldſt 
thou not think it a ſuſficient anſwer to ſay, I am not to 
live there? RS RE 

When thy own falſe heart is endeavouring to pleaſe 
itſelf with worldly expectations, the joy of this or that 
way of life; is it not as youu a reproof, to ſay to thy 
ſelf, I am not to flay here? : | 

For where is the difference betwixt an earthly hap- 
pineſs, from which thou art to be ſeparated for ever; 
and a happineſs in the moon, to which thou art never 
to go? Thou art to be for ever ſeparated from the 
earth, thou art to be eternal when the earth itſelf is 
loſt; is it not therefore the ſame vanity to project for 
happineſs on earth, as to propoſe a happineſs in the 
moon? For as thou art never to go to the one, ſo tho 
art to be eternally ſeparated from the other. £ 

Indeed the littleneſs and inſignificancy of the boaſt- 
ed honours of human life, appears ſufficiently from the 
things themſelves, without comparing them to the 
ſubjects of religion. | 1 | 

For ſee what they are in themſelves. 

Ahaſuerus, that great prince of the eaſtern world, puts 
a queſtion to Haman, his chief miniſter of ſtate ; he 
aſks him, what ſhall be done unto the man, whom the king 
delighteth to hanour ? (a f 5 

Haman, imagining that he was the perſon whom the 
king had in his thoughts, anſwers in theſe words, 

Let the royal apparel be brought which the king uſeth to 
wear, aud the horſe that the king rideth upon, and the 
crown royal which a i upon his head; and let this apparel 
and horſe be delivered to the hand of one of the king's moſt 
noble princes, that they may array the man with * 
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the king delighteth to honour, and bring him on horſeback 
through the fireets of the city, and proclaim before him, 
Thus ſhall it be done to the man whom the king delighteth 
o Honour. : 

Here you ſee the ſum total of worldly honours. 

An a:nbitious Haman cannot think of any thing grea- 
ter 10 aſk; Abaſuerus, the greateſt monarch in the 
-world, has nothing greater to give to his greateſt fa- 
wvourite ; powerful as he is, he can only give ſuch ho- 
nours as cheſe. 

Yet it is to be obſerved, that if a poor nurſe was to 


pleaſe her child, ſhe muſt talk to it in the ſame lan- 


guage ; ſhe mult pleaſe it with the ſame fine things, and 
gratify its pride with honours of the ſame kind. 

Vet theſe are the mighty things, for which men 
forget God, forget their immortality, forget their dif- 
feren' © betwixt an eternity in heaven and an eternity 
in hell. 

1'here needs no great underſtanding, no might 
depth of thought, to ſee through the vanity of all 
worldly enjoyments; do but talk of them, and you 


will be forced to talk of gewgaws, of ribbons and fea- 


thers. 

Every man fees the littleneſs of all ſorts of honours, 
but thoſe which he is looking after himſelf. 

A private Eugliſb gentleman, that is half diſtracted 
till he has got ſome little diſtinQion, does at the 
ſame time deſpiſe the higheſt honours of other coun- 
tries, and would not leave his own condition to poſſeſs 
the ridiculous greatneſs of an Indian king. He ſees 
the vanity and falſeneſs of their honours, but forgets 
that all bonour placed 1a external things, is equally 
vain and falſe. 5 

He does not conſider, that the difference of greatneſs 


is on! y the difference of flowers and feathers; and, that 


they who are dreſſing themſelves with beads, have as 

juſt a taſte ot what adorns their perſons, as they who 
place the ſame pride in diamonds, 

When we read of an eaſtern prince that is too great 

to feed himſelf, and thinks it a piece of e to 
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* +Haveother people put his meat into his mouth, we de- 
| 4piſe the folly of his pride. : 
But might we not as well deſpiſe the folly of their 

pride, who are aſhamed to uſe their legs, and think it 

>” Adds to their ſtate to be removed from one place to an- 

** other by other people. 

5 For he that thinks it ſtately to be carried, and 

mean to walk on foot, has as true notions of greatneſs 

as he who is too haughty to put his meat in his own 
mouth. 

Again, it is the manner of the ſame countries in the 
burial of their dead, to put a ſtaff, and ſhoes, and mo- 
ney, in the ſepulchre along with the corpſe. 

We juſtly cenſure the folly and ignorance of ſuch a 
poor contrivance to aſſiſt the dead ; but, if we did but 
as truly underftand what life is, we ſhould ſee as much 
to ridicule in the poor contrivances to aſliſt the living. 

For how many things in life do people labour after, 
break their reſt and peace to get; which yet, when 

otten, are of as much real uſe to them, as a ſtaff and 

oes to a corpſe under ground? They are always ad- 
ding dae to their life, which is only like adding 
another pair of ſhoes to a body in the grave. 

© Thou mayſt hire more ſervants, new paint thy rooms, 

make more fine beds, eat out of plate, and put on 
richer 4 and theſe will help thee to be happy, 
as golden ſtaves, or painted ſhoes, will help a dead man 
to walk. i : 

See here therefore the true nature of all worldly 
Hero and figure; it will make us as great as thoſe are 
who are dreaming that they are kings, as rich as thoſe 
who fancy that they have eſtates in the moon, and as 
happy as thoſe, who are buried with ſtaves in their 
hands. 

Now this is not carrying matters too high, or im- 
poſing upon our ſelves with any ſubtilties of reaſoning 
or ſound of words; fer the value of worldly riches 
and honours can no more be too much leſſened, than 
the riches and greatneſs of the other life can be tao 
much exalted. We don't cheat ourſelves out of any 


real happineſs, by looking upon all worldly honours 
az 
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as bubbles, any more than we cheat our ſelves by ſe- 
curing honours that are ſolid and eternal. 

There is no more happineſs loſt by not being great 
and rich as thoſe are amongſt whom we live, than not 
being dreſ#'d and adorn'd as they are who live in China 
or Japan. 

hou art no happier for having painted Ceilings and. 
marble walls in thy houſe, than if the ſame finery was 
in thy fables ; if thou eateſt upon plate, it maketh thee 
Juſt as happy as ifthy horſes wore ſilver ſhoes. 

To diſregard gold, jewels and equipage, is no more 
running away from any real good, than if we only de- 
ſpiſed a feather or a garland of flowers. 

So that he who condemns all the external ſhew and 
ſtate of life as equally vain, is no more deceived, or 
carried to too high a contempt for the things of this 
life, than he that only condemns the vanity of the 
vaineſt things. | | 

You don't think yourſelf impoſed upon, or talked 
out of any real happineſs, when you are perſuaded 
not to be as vain and ambitious as Alexander. 

And can you think that you are impoſed upon, or 
drawn from any real good, by being perſuaded to be 
as meek and lowly as the holy Jelus | | 

There is as much ſober ju gment, as ſound ſenſe, 
in conforming to the fulneſs of Chriſt's humility, as 
in avoiding the height and extravagance of Alexander's 
vanity. 

Don't therefore think to compound. matters, or that 
it is enough to avoid the vanity of the vaineſt men, 
There is as much folly in ſeeking little, as great ho- 
nours ; as great a miſtake in needleſs expence upon 
thyſelf, as upon any thing elſe. Thou muſt not only 
be leſs vain and 2 than an Alexander, but prac- 

tiſe the humility of the bleſſed Jeſus. | 
| If thou remembreſt, that the whole race gf mankind 
are a race of fallen ſpirits, that paſs through this world 
as an arrow 1 — through the air, thou wilt ſoon per- 
ceive that all things here are eqyally great and equally 
little, and that there is no wiſdom or happineſs, but in 
getting away to the beſt adyantage, oo tt 


If 
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If thou remembereſt that this life is but a vapour, 
that thou art in the body, only to be holy, humble, 


and heavenly-minded; that thou ſtandeſt upon the 


brinks of death, reſurrection, and judgment; and that 
theſe great things will ſuddenly come upon thee like a 
* thief in the night, thou wilt ſee a vanity in all the gifts 
ol fortune, greater than any words can expreſs. 

Do but therefore know thyſelf, as religion has made 
> thee known, do but ſee thyſelf in the light which Chriſt 
has brought into the world; and then thou wilt fee 
that nothing concerns thee, but what concerns an ever- 
llaſting Spirit that is going to God; and that there are 
no enjoyments here that are worth a thought, but ſuch 
as may make thee more perfect in thoſe holy tempers, 
which will carry thee to heaven. 


CHAP. IL 
HRISTITANITY is not a ſchool for the teaching 


of mortal virtue, the poliſhing our manners, or 
forming us to-live a life of this world with decency and 
gentility. 
It is deeper and more divine in its deſigns, and has 
much nobler ends than theſe; it implies an entire cha 
of life, a dedication of ourſelves, our ſouls and bodies 
unto God, in the ſtricteſt and higbeſt ſenſe of the 
words. 

Our Blefled Saviour came into the world not to 
make any compoſition with it, or to divide things be- 
tween heaven and earth; but to make war with every 
ſtate of life, to put an end to the deſigns of fleſh and 
blood, and to ſhew us, that we muſt either leave this 
world to become ſons of God, or, by enjoying it, take 
our portion amongſt devils and damned ſpirits. 

Death is not more certainly a ſeparation of our ſouls 
from our bodies, than the-Chriſtian life is a ſeparation 
of our ſouls from worldly tempers, vain indulgences, 

and unneceſſary cares. | , 

No ſooner are we baptiz d, but we are to conſider 
ourſelves as new and holy perſons, that are entered 
upon a new ſtate of _ that are devoted to ou 
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and have renounced all, to be fellow-heirs with Chyjf, 
and members of his kingdom. 

There is no alteration of life, no change of condi- 
tion, that implies half ſo much, as that alteration 
which Chriſtianity introduceth. 

It is a kingdom of heaven begun upon earth, and 
by being made members of it, we are entered into a 
new ſtate of goods and evils. 

Eternity altereth the face and nature of every thing 
in this world; life is omy a trial, proſperity becometh 
adverſity, pleaſure a miſchief, and riothing a good, 
but as it increaſeth our hope, purifieth our natures, 
and prepareth us to receive higher degrees of happineſs. 
Let us now ſee what it 1s to enter into this ſtate of 
redemption. 

Our own church, in conformity with ſcripture and 
the practice of the pureſt ages, makes it neceſſary for 
us to renounce the pomps and vanities of the wor be- 
fore we can be received as members of Chriſtian com- 
munion. 

Did we enough conſider this, we ſhould find, that 
whenever we yield ourſelves up to the pleaſures, profits 
and honours of this life, that we turn apofates, break 

our covenant with God, and go back from the expreſs 
conditions, on which we were admitted into the com- 
munion of Chriſt's church. 

If we conſult either the life or doctrines of our Sa- 
viour, we ſhall find that Chriſtianity is a covenant that 
contains only the terms of changing and reſigning this 
world for another that is to come. 

It is a ſtate of things that wholly regards eternity, 
and knows of no other goods and evils, but ſuch as re- 
late to another life. 

It is a kingdom of heaven that has no intereſts in 
this world, than as it takes its members out of it; and 
when the number of the elect is compleat, this world 
will be conſumed with fire, as having no other reaſon 
of its exiſtence, than the furniſhing members for that 
bleſſed ſociety which is to laſt for ever. 

I cannot here omit obſerving the folly and o 
of byman wiſdom, which, full of imaginary projects, 
| | * pleaſes 
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pleaſes itſelf with its mighty proſperities, its laſting 


© eſtabliſhments in a world doomed to deſtruction, and 


which is to laſt no longer than till a ſufficient number 
are-redeemed out of it. 
Did we ſee a number.of animals haſtening to take 


Fo up heir apartments, and contending for the beſt places, 
in a building that was to be beat down as ſoon as its 


old inhabitants were got ſafe out, we ſhould fee a con- 
= tention full as wiſe as the wiſdom of worldly ambition. 
| To return: Chriſtianity is therefore a courſe of holy 
= diſcipline, ſolely fitted to the cure and recovery of ſal- 

len ſpirits, and intends ſuch a change in our nature, as 
may raiſe us to a nearer union with God, and qualify 
us for ſuch high degrees of happineſs. 

It is no wonder therefore, if it makes no proviſion 
for the fleſh, if it condemns the maxims of human wiſ- 
dom, and indulges us in no worldly projects, ſince its 
very end is to redeem us from all the vanity, vexation 
and miſery of this ſtate of things, and to place us in a 
condition where we ſhall be fellow-heirs with Chriſt, 
and as the angels of God. 

That Chriſtianity requires a change of nature, a 
new life perfectly devoted to God, is plain from the 
ſpirit and tenour of the goſpel. 

The Saviour of the world ſaith, That except a man 
be born again of water and .the ſpirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God (a) We are told, that to az 
many as received bim, to them he gave power to become 
* of God, which were born not of blood, nor of the 
will of the fleſh, nor of the ⁊vill of man, but of Gad. (U 
Theſe words plainly teach us, that Chriſtianity im- 
plies ſome great change of nature; that as our birth 
was to us the beginning of a new life, and brought us 
into a ſociety of earthly enjoyments ; ſo Chriitianity is 
another birth, that brings us into a condition altogether 
as new as when we firſt ſaw the light. 

We begin again to be, we enter upon freſh terms 
of life, have new relations, new hopes and fears, and 
entire change of every thing that can be called good or. 


evil. 
B 2 This 
(a) John iii, 3. (5) John i. 13, 
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"This new birth, this principle of a-new life is the 
very eſſence and ſoul of Chriſtianity, it is the ſeal of 
the promiſes, the mark of our ſonſhip, the earneſt of 
the inheritance, the ſecurity of our hope, and the foun- 
. dation of all our acceptance with God, 

He that is in Chriſt, faith the apoſtle, is a new crea - 
zure; and if any man hath not the ſpirit of Chriſty he «s 
none of his. (a) 

And again, - He who. is joined to the Lord, is one 
ſpirit. (6) 

Ir is not therefore any*number of moral virtues, no 
Partial obedience, no modes of worſhip, no external 
Acts of adoration, no articles of faith, but a new prin- 
- Ciple of life, an entire change. of temper, that makes 
us true Chriſtians. | £ 

If the ſpirit of him, who raiſed up Jeſus from the dead, 
duell in you ; he that raiſed up Chriſt from the dead, ſball 
alſo quicken your mortal bodies by his ſpirit that dwelleth in 

, you. (c For as many as are led by the ſpirit of God, they 
. are the ſans of God. | 
Since therefore the ſcriptures thus abſolutely require 
a life ſuitable to the ſpirit and temper of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Aince they allow us not the privilege of the ſons of 
God, unleſs we live and act according to. the ſpirit of 
God; it is paſt doubt, that Chriſtianity requires an 
entire change of nature and temper, a life devoted 
perfectly to God. 

For what can imply a greater change, than from. a 

. Carnal to a ſpiritual mind; what can be more contrary, 
than the works of the fleſh are to the works of the 
ſpirit ? it is the difference of heaven and hell. 

Light and darkneſs are but faint reſemblances of that 

great contrariety that is betwixt the ſpirit of God, and 
the ſpirit of the world. 


Its wiſdom is fooliſhneſs, its friendſhip is enmity 
with God. 


All that is in the world, the luſt of the fleſh, the 
hs of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Fa- 


(4) 
Worldly 
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Worldly opinions, proud reaſonings, fleſhly cares 
and earthly projects, are all ſo many falſe judgments. 
mere lies, and we know who 13 the father ot lies. 

For this reaſon, the ſcripture makes the devil, the 
god and prince of this world, becauſe the ſpirit and 
temper which reigns there is entirely from him; and 
ſo far as we are governed by the wiſdom and temper 
of the world, ſo far are we governed by that evil power 
of darkneſs. 

If we would ſee more of this contrariety, and what 
a change our new life in Chriſt implies, let us conſider 
what it is to be born of God. 

St. John tells us one ſure mark of our new birth, in 
the following words, He that is born of God, overcometh. 
the world, (b) | . 

So that the new birth, or the Chriſtian life, is conſi- 
dered with oppoſition to the world, and all that is in 
it, its vain cares, its falſe glories, proud deſigns, and 
ſenſual pleaſures : If we have overcome thele, fo as 
to be governed by other cares, other glories, other de- 
ſigns, and other pleaſures, then are we born of God: 

hen is the wiſdom of this. world, and the friendſhip 
of this world, tarned into the wiſdom and friendſhip 
of God, which will for ever keep us heirs of God, and 
Joint-heirs with Chrift, 

Again, the ſame apoſtle helps us to another ſign of 
our new life in God. Whoſoever, ſaith he, is born of 
God, doth not commit ſin; for his ſeed remaineth in bim, and. 
he cannot fin, becauſe he is born of Ged. (c) 

This is not to be underſtood, as if he that was born 
of God was therefore in an abſolute ſtate of perſection, 
and incapable afterwards of falling into any thing that 
was ſinful. 

It only means, that he that is born of God, is poſ- - 
ſeſſed of a temper and principle, that makes him utter- 
ly hate and labour to avoid all fin ; he is therefore ſaid 
not to commit fin, in ſuch a ſenſe as a man may be ſaid: 
not to do that which it is his conſtant care and princi- 
ple to prevent being done. 

He cannot fin, as it may be ſaid of a man that has 
B. 3. no 


(5) t Eph.v.4.. (e) 1 Eph-ili. 9. 
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no principle but covetouſneſs that he cannot do things 
that are expenſive, becauſe it is his conſtant care and 
labour to be ſparing; and if expence happen, it is con- 
trary to his intention; it is his pain and trouble, and 
he returns to ſaving with a double diligence. 

Thus is he that is born of God, purity and holineſs 
is his only aim; and he is more incapable” of having 
any ſinful intentions, than the miſer is incapable of ge- 
nerous expence; and if he finds himſelf in any fin, it 
is his greateſt pain and trouble, and he labours after 
holineſs with a-double zeal. 

This it is to be born of God, when we have a tem- 
per and mind ſo entirely devoted to purity and holineſs, 
that it may be ſaid of us in a juſt ſenſe, that we cannot 
commit fin, When holineſs is ſuch a habit in our 
minds, ſo directs and forms our deſigns; as covetouſ- 
neſs and ambition directs and governs the actions of 
ſuch men as are governed by no other principles; then 
are we alive in God, and living members of the myſti- 
cal body of his Son Jeſus Chriſt. 

This is our true ſtandard and meaſure by which we 
are to judge of our ſelves; we are not true Chriſtians, 
nnleſs we are born of God; and we are not born of 
God, unleſs-1t-can be ſaid of us in this ſenſe, that we 
cannot commit ſin. 

When by an imward principle of holine's, we ſtand 
ſo diſpofed to all degrees of virtue, as the ambitions 
man ſtands diſpoſed to all ſteps of greatneſs ; when we 
hate and avoid all kinds of fin, as the covetous man 
hates and avoids all forts of loſs and expence; then are 
we ſuch ſons of God as cannot commit fin. 

We muſt therefore examine into the ſtate and tem- 
per of our minds, and fee whether we be thus changed 
in our natures, thus born again to a new life ; whether 
we be ſo ſpiritual, as to have overcome the world, fo 
holy, as that we cannot commit fin ; ſince it is the un- 
deniable doctrine of ſcripture, that this ſtate of mind, 
this new birth, is as neceſſary to ſalvation, as the be- 
lieving in Jeſus Chriſt. | 

Jo be eminent therefore for any particular virtue, 
to deteſt and avoid ſeveral kinds of fin, is juſt nothing 
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AR all; its excellency (as the apoſtle ſaith of ſome pars 
ticular virtues) is but as ſounding braſs and a tinkling 
* cymbal. 


But when the temper and ſtate of our ſouls is entire- 

© ly changed, when we are renewed in the ſpirit of our 

minds, and are full of a reliſh and deſire of all godli- 

"neſs, of a fear and abhorrence of all evil; then, as 

St. John ſpeaks, may we knw that wwe are of the t1 uth, 

# and ſhall aſſure our hearts before him ; theu Jhall wwe know, 

Dat he abideth in us by the ſpirit, which be bath given us. (a) 

fs We have already ſeen two marks of thoſe that are 
born of God; the one is, that they have overcome the 

. world; the other, that they do not commit ſin. 

To theſe I ſhall only add a third, which is given us 
b Chriſt himſelf; I /ay unto you, Love your enemies, bleſs 

em that cu uſe ou, do good to them that hate you, and pray 

17 them whic 5 Gif uſe you and perſecute you, that 

be the children of your Father 2which is in heaven. (b) 
Well may a Chriſtian be ſaid to be a new creature, 

and Chriſtianity an entire change of temper ; ſince ſuch 
© adiſpoſition as this is made fo neceſſary, that without 
it, we cannot be the children of our Father which is 
in heaven; and if we are not his children, neither is 
be our Father. 

It is not therefore enough that we love our friends, 
benefactors and relations; but we muſt love like God, 
if we will ſhew that we are born of him. We muſt, 

like him, have an univerſal love and tenderneſs for all 

mankind, imitating that love, which would that all 
men ſhould be ſaved. 

God is love ; and this we are to obſerve as the true 
ſtandard of ourſelves, that he, wwho dwelleth in God, 
dwelleth in love; and conſequently he, who dwelleth 
not in love, dwelleth not in God, 

It is impoſſible therefore to be a true Chriſtian, and 
an enemy at the ſame time. 

Mankind has no enemy but the devil, and they who 
partake of his malicious and ill-natur'd ſpirit. 

There is perhaps no duty of religion that is ſo con- 
trary to leck and blood as this; but as difficult as it 

B 4 way 
(a) r Eph. lil, 19. 24. 
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(6) Matt. v. 44. 
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may ſeem to a worldly mind, it is till neceſſary, and 


will eaſily be performed by ſuch as are in Chriſt new 
Creatures. 


For take but away earthly goods and evils, and you 
take away all hatred and malice, for they are the only- 7 


eauſes of thoſe baſe tempers. He therefore, that hath 
evercome the werld, hath overcome all the occaſions of 
envy and ill nature; for, having put himſelf in this 
fituation, he can pity, pray for, and forgive all his 
enemies, who want lels forgiveneſs from him, than he 
expects from his heavenly Father. 

Let us here a while contemplate the height of Chri- 


tian holineſs, and that God-like ſpirit which our re- 


ligion requireth. This duty of univerſal love and be- 
nevolence, even to our bittereſt enemies, may ſerve to 
convince us, that to be Chriſtians, we muſt be born 


Again, change our natures, and have no governing de- 


ſire of our ſouls, but that of being made like God. 
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For we cannot exerciſe or delight in this duty, till 
we rejoice and delight only in increaſing our likeneſs  Þ 


to God. 

We may from this, as well as from what has been be- 
fore obſerved, be infallibly aſſured, that Chriſtianity 
does not conſiſt in any partial amendment of our lives, 
any perticular moral virtues, but in an entire change 
of our natural temper, a life wholly devated to God.. 

To proceed : 


This ſame doQrine is farther taught by our bleſſed . 


Fa viour, when, ſpeaking of little children, he faith, 


Suffer them to come unto. me, for of ſuch is the kingdom of 


Gad. And again, Whofrever fball not receive the kingdom. 
of God as a little child, Mall in no wiſe enter therein. (a) 

If we are not refolved to deceive our ſelves, to have 
eyes and fee not, ears ahd hear not, we mult perceive 
that theſe words imply ſome mighty change in our 
Nature. 

For what can make us more contrary to ourſelves, 
than to lay aſide all our manly wiſdom, our mature 
judgments, our boaſted abilities, and become infants 

10 


(a) Luke xvit. 16. 
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in nature and temper, before we can partake of this 

| heavenly ſtate? 

7 We reckon it change enough from babes to be men, 

and ſurely it muſt ſignify as great an alteration to be 

reduced trom men to a ſtate of infancy. 

One peculiar condition of infants is this, that they 
have every thing to learn, they are to be taught by 

5 i others, that they are to hope and fear, and wherein-- 

their proper happineſs conſilts. 
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It is in this ſenſe, that we are chiefly to become as 
== infants, to be as tho' we had every thing to learn, and 
== ſuffer our ſelves to be taught what we are to chuſe, and 
=> what to avoid; to pretend to no wiſdom of our own, - 
but be ready to purſue that happineſs which God in 
== Chriſt propoſes to us, and to accept it with ſuch ſimpli- 


a 
a 
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city of mind, as children that have nothing of our own 


== to oppole to it. 
Baut now, is this infant-temper thus eſſential to the 
== Chriſtian- life? does the kingdom of God conſiſt only“ 
=> of ſuch as are ſo affected? let this then be added as ano 

ther undeniable proof, that chriſtianity requires a 2e 
nature and temper of mind; and that this temper is ſuch, - 
as having renounced the prejudices of life, the maxims 
of human wiſdom, yields itſelf with a child-like ſub- 
= miſſion and ſimplicity to be entirely governed by the 
ZE precepts and doctrines of Chrift. 

Craft and policy, ſelfiſh cunning, proud abilities, and 
vain endowments, have no- admittance into this holy 
ſtare of ſociety with Chriſt in God. 

The wiſdom of this world, the intrigues of life, the 
deſigns of greatneſs and ambition, lead to another king- 
dom; and he that would follow Chriſt, muſt empty 
himfelf of this vain furniture, and put on the meek or- 
naments of infant and undeſigning ſimplicity. 

Where is the Twiſe © where is the ſerite ? where is the 
diſputer of this world ? faith the apoſtle, hath not God 
made fooliſh the wiſdom of this wworld ? (a) 

If therefore we will partake of the wifdom of God, 
we muſt think and judge of this world, and its moſt 
boaſted gifts, as the wiſdom of God judgeth of them; 

| B's we 
(2) 1 Cor, i. 20. ; 
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we muſt deem them fooliſhneſs, and with undivided 


hearts labour after one wiſdom, one perfection, one MM 


happineſs, in being entirely devoted to God. 

This compariſon of the ſpirit of a Chriſtian, to the 
temper of children, may alſo ſerve to recommend to us 
a certain ſimplicity of manners, which is a great orna- 
ment of behaviour, and is indeed always the effect of a 
heart entirely devoted to God. 

For as the tempers of men are made deſigning and 
deceitſul, by their having many and ſecret ends to 
bring about; ſo the heart, that is entirely devoted to 
God, is at unity with itſelf and all others; it being 
wholly taken up with ene great deſign, has no little ſuc- 


celles that it labours after, and fo is naturally open, 


ſimple, and undeſigning in all the affairs of life. 

Aitho' what has been already obſerved in the fore- 
going pages might be thought ſufficient to ſhew, that 
Chriltianity requires a new nature, a life entirely de- 
voted to God; yet ſince the ſcriptures add other evi- 
dences of the ſame truth, I muſt quote a paſſage or two 
more on this head. 

The holy ſpirit of God is not ſatisfied with repreſent- 
ing that change which Chriſtianity introduceth, by tel- 
ling us, that it is a new birth, a being born of God, 
and the like; but proceeds to convince us of the ſame 
truth by another way of ſpeaking, by repreſenting it 
as a ſtate of death. 

Thus ſaith the apoſtle, Je are dead and your life is hid 
with Chriſt in God. (a) 

That is, you Chriſtians are dead as to this world, 
and the life which you now live is not to be reckoned. 
by any viſible or worldly goods, but is hid in Chriſt, 
iz a ſpiritual enjoyment, a life of faith, and not of 
ſiglit; ye are members of that myſtical body, of which 
Chriſt is the head; and entered into a kingdom, which 
is not of this world. 

And in this ſtate of death are we as Chriſtians to 
continue till Chrift, who is our life, ſball appear; and 
then ſhall we alſo appear with him in glory. (b) 

Jo lhew us that this death begins with our Chriſtian 

tate, 
(a) Col. iii. 3. (6) Ibid. 4. 
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Fate, we are ſaid to be buried with him in baptiſm ; 


ſo that we entered into this flate of death at our bap- 


= tiſm, when we entered into Chriſtianity. 
1 Know ye not, ſays the apoſtle, that ſo many of us as 
7 euere baptiz'd into Jeſus Chriſt, were baptiz'd into bis 
= death ? therefore we are buried with him by baptiſm into 
= aeath. (a) 

"kl Chriſtians may be ſaid to be baptiz'd into the 
death of Chriſt, if their baptiſm puts them into a ſtate 


like to that in which our Saviour was at his death. 


& The apoſtle ſhews this to be the meaning of it, by 74 
ing, IF we have been planted together in the likeneſs of his 
= death, that is, if our baptiſm has put us into a ſtate 
like that of his death. 

So that Chriſtian baptiſm is not only an external rite, 
by which we are entered into the external ſociety of 
Chriſt's church; but is a ſolemn conſecration, which 
preſents us an offering to God, as Chriſt was ofter'd 
at his death. 

We are therefore no longer alive to the enjoyments 
of this world ; but as Chriſt was then nail'd to the croſs, 
and devoted entirely to God, that he might be made 
perfect through ſufferings, and aſcend to the right hand 
of God; ſo is our old man to be crucified, and we 
confecrated to God, by a conformity to the death of 
Chriſt, that /ike as Chriſt was raiſed from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even ſo we alſo ſhould walk in 
newneſs of life : and being riſen with Chriſt, ſhould ſeek 
thoſe things which are above. 

This is the true undeniable ſtate of Chriſtianity 
baptiſm does not make us effectually Chriſtians, un- 
leſs it hrings us into a ſtate of death, conſecrates us 
to God, and begins a life ſuitable to that ſtate of things, 
to which our Saviour is riſen from the dead. This, 
and no other than this, is the holineſs and ſpiritual 
temper of Chriſtian life, which implies ſuch a reſigna- 
tion of mind, ſuch a dedication ot ourſelves to God, 
as may reſemble the death of Chriſt ; and on the other 
hand, ſuch a newneſs of life, ſuch an aſcenſion of the 
foul, ſuch a holy and heavenly behaviour, as may _ 

| that 


(a) Rom, vi. 4 
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that we are riſen with Chriſt, and belong to that gto- | 75 


rious ſtate, where he now fits at the right hand of God. 2 
It is in this ſenſe, that the Son of God faith of his 


diſciples, they are not of this world, even as I am not of 
this world ; being not left to live the life of the world, 


but choſen out of it for the purpoſes of his kingdom, 
that they might copy after his death and oblation of 


himſelf to God. 
And this is the condition of all Chriſtians to the con- 


ſummation of all things, who are to carry on the ſame i 
deſigns, and by the tame means raiſe out of this cor- 
rupted ſtate, a number of fellow-heirs with Chriſt in 


everlaſting glory. The Saviour of the world has pur- 


chaſed mankind with his blood, not to live in eaſe and + 


pleaſurable enjoyments, not to ſpend their time in foft- 
neſs and luxury, in the gratifications of pride, idleneſs, 
and vanity ; but to drink of this cup, to be baptiz d 
with the baptiſm that he was baptiz'd with, to make 
war with their coriupt natures, humble themſelves, 
mortify the deſires of the fleſh, and like him be made 
perfect through ſufferings. | 
St. Paul fo well knew this to be the deſign and ſpirit 


of religion, that he puts his title to the benefits of 


Chriſt's reſurrection upon it, when he ſays, 
That I may know him, and the power of his reſurrection, 
and the fellowſhip of his ſufferings, being made conforma- 
ble to his death. (a 
It is his being made conformable to his death, on 
which he founds his hopes of ſharing in the reſurrecti- 
on of Chriſt. If Chriſtians think, that ſalvation is now 
to be had on ſofter terms; and that a life of indulgence 
and ſenſual gratifications is conſiſtent with the terms 
of the goſpel; and that they need not now be made 
conformable to his death ; they are miſerably blind, 
and as much miſtake their Saviour, as the worldly 
Jews, who expected a temporal Meſſiah to deliver them. 
Our redemption is a redemption by facrifice, and 
none are redeemed, but they who conform to it. If 
ay A with him, we ſball alſo reign with bim. 
Ve mult then, if we ſhould be wiſe unto 1 


© - 


| 7 die and riſe again like Chrift, and make all the actions 
of our life holy by offering them to God. Whether 


EX we eat or drink, or whatſuever we do, we muſt do all to 


the glory of God. 
Since therefore he that. is called to Chriſtianity, is 


thus called to an imitation of the death of Chriſt, to 
= forbear from lin, to overcome the world, to be born of 
the /pirit, to be born of God; theſe ſurely will be al- 
== lowed to be ſufficient evidences, that Chriſtianity re- 
quireth an entire change of our nature, a life perfe&ly 
= devoted to God. 


Now, if this is Chriſtian piety, it may ſerve to in- 
ftru two ſorts of people: 

Firſt, thoſe who are content with an outward de- 
cency and regularity of life : I don't mean ſuch as are 
hypocritical in their virtues ; but all thoſe who are con- 


tent with an outward form of behaviour, without that 
= inward newneſs of heart and ſpirit which the goſpel 
& requireth. 


Charity, chaſtity, ſobriety and juſtice, may be pra- 
Qiſed without Chriſtian plety : a Jew, a Heathen, may 
be charitable and temperate ; but, to make theſe vir- 
tues become parts of Chriſtian piety, they muſt pro- 
ceed from a heart truly turned unto God, that is full 
of an infant ſimplicity, that is crucificd with Chriſt, that 
is born again of the ſpirit, that has overcome the wwor!d. 
Temperance or juſtice, without this turn of heart, may 
be the temperance of a Jew or a Heathen ; but it 
is not Chriſtian temperance till it proceed from a true 
Chriſtian ſpirit. Could we do and ſuffer all that Chriſt 
himſelf did or ſuffered ; yet, if it was not all done in 
the ſame ſpirit and temper of Chriſt, we ſhould have 
none of his merit, ; 

A Chriſtian therefore muſt be ſober, charitable and 
juſt, upon the ſame principles, and with the fame ſpirit, 
that he receives the holy ſacrament, for ends of religion, 
as acts of obedience to God, as means of purity and 
holineſs, and as ſo many inſtances of a heart devoted 
to God. 

As the bare eating of bread and drinking wine in the 
holy /acrament, is of no uſe to us, without thoſe religi- 

ous 


: 
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ous diſpoſitions which conſtitute the true frame of a pi- 
ous mind, fo it is the ſame in all other duties; they 


are mere outward ceremonies and uſeleſs actions, un- 


leſs they are performed in the ſpirit of religion: cha- 
rity and ſobriety are of no value, till they are ſo many 
inſtances of a heart truly devoted to God. 


A Chriſtian therefore is to be ſober, not only fo far 
as anſwers the ends of a decent and orderly life, but in 
ſuch a manner as becomes one, who is horn of the Ho- 
ly Spirit, that is made one with Chriſt, who dwells in 
Chriſt, and Chriſt in him. He muſt be ſober in ſuch | 


a meaſure as beſt ſerves the ends of religion, and pra- 


ctiſe ſuch abſtinence as may make him fitteſt for the 


holineſs, purity, and perfection of the Chriſtian life. 
He muſt be charitable,. not ſo far as ſuits with hu- 


religion. 

For neither charity, nor temperance, nor any other 
virtue, are parts of Chriſtian holineſs, till they are 
made holy and religious, by ſuch a piety of heart, as 
ſhews that we live ch unto God. 


This is what cannot be too much conſidered by a 


eat many people, whoſe religion has made no change 
in their hearts, but only confifls in an external decen- 
cy of life, who are ſober without the piety of ſobriety, 
who pray without devotion, who give alms without 
charity, and are Chriſtians without the ſpirit of Chri- 
ſtianity. 

Let them remember, that religion is to aller our 
nature, that Chriſtian piety conſiſts in a change of heart, 
that it implies a new turn of ſpirit, a ſpiritual death, 
a ſpiritual life, a dying to the world, and a living whol- 
ly unto God. 

Secondly, This doctrine may ſerve to inſtru thoſe 


who have lived ſtrangers to religion, what they are to 


do to become true Chriſtians. 

Some people, who are aſhamed of the ſolly of their 
lives, and begin to look towards religion, think they 
have done enough when they either alter the 2 
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manity and good eſteem amongſt men, but in ſuch a 12 
meaſure as is according to the doctrines and ſpirit of 
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Zecurſe of their lives, abate ſome of their extravagancies, 
or become careful of ſome particular virtue. 
bus a man, whoſe life has been a courſe of folly, 
thinks he has made a ſufficient change, by becoming 
E temperate. Another imagines he has ſufficiently de- 
clar d for religion, by not neglecting the publick wor- 
ar Wh ſhip as he uſed to do. A lady fancies that ſhe lives e- 
in nough to God, becauſe ſhe has left off plays and paint, 


o- and lives more at home than in the former part of her 
in ite. 

ch But ſuch people ſhould conſider, that religion is no 
a- one particular virtue; that it does not conſiſt in the 


he = fezuneſs of our vices, or in any particular amendment 
of our lives; but in ſuch a thorough change of heart, as 
u- males piety and holineſs the meaſure and rule of all 
| a cour tempers. 
of Ii is a miſerable error to be content with ourſelves, 
becauſe we are leſs vain or covetous, more ſober and 
ier decent in our behaviour than we uſe to be; yet this is 
re the ſtate of many people, who think they have ſuffici- 
as ently reform'd their lives, becauſe they are in ſome de- 
; gree different from what they were. They think it 
enough to be changed from what they were, without 
ge conſidering how thorough a change religion requires. 
n- But let ſuch people remember, that they, who thus 
ty, BE mea/ure themſelves by themſelves, are not wiſe. Let them 
Out remember, that they are not diſciples of Chriſt, till 
rt- they have, like him, offered their whole body and 
W/2:1 as a reaſonable and lively ſacrifice unto God; that 
Dur they are not members of Chriſt's myſtical bedy, till 
ut, they are united unto him by a new ſpirit ; that they 
th, have not entered into the kingdom of God, till they 
ol- BF have entered with an infant fimplicity of heart, till 
they are ſo born again as not to commit ſin, fo 
oſe full of an heavenly ſpirit, as to have overcome the 
to world. 

Nothing leſs than this great change of heart and mind 
eir can give any one any aſſurance, that he is truly turned 
ey to God. There is but this one term of ſalvation, He 
ard that is in Chriſt, is a new creature. How inſignificant 
rie all other attainments are, is ſufficiently ſhewn in the 

| tollowing 
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\ following words: Many <vil! ſay to me in that day, Wi 
4; Lord, Lerd, bade we not prophefied in thy name f and in® c 


thy name have caſt out devils ? and in thy name have dum 

many wonderful works And then will [ profeſs unto them, | = 

4 I never knew you, Depart from me, ye that work ini- 

. i | | 

So that there is no religion that will ſtand us in any 

ſtead, but that which is the conwterfien of the heart to 

God ; when all our tempers are tempers of piety, 

ſpringing from a ſoul that is born again of the ſpirit, that 

tends with one full bent to a perfection and happiness 

in the enjoyment of God. N 

Let us therefore look carefully to ourfelves, and con- 

ſider what manner of ſpirit we are of; let us not think 

our condition ſafe, becauſe we are of this or that 

church or communion, or becauſe we are ſtrict obſer v-# 

ers of the external offices of religion; for theſe are 

marks that belong to more than belong to Chriſt. All 

are not his, that prophecy, or even work miracles in hi; 

name; much lefs thoſe, who with worldly minds and 

corrupt hearts are only baptiz'd in his name. | 

If religion has rais'd us into a new world ; if it has 

filled us with neo ends of life; if it has taken poſſeſli- 

. on of our hearts, and alter'd the whole turn of our 

If | minds; if it has chang'd all our ideas of things, given 

Is | us a new ſet of hopes and feats, and taught us to live 
by the realities of an inviſible world; then may we 
humbly hope, that we are true followers of the holy 
Jeſus, and ſuch as may rejoice in the day of Chriſt, that 

wwe have neither run in vain, nor labour d in vain. 
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' HE Chriſtian religion being to raiſe a nes ſpiri- 
tual, and as yet inviſible world, and to-place 
man in a certain order amongſt thrones, principalities, and 


1 ſpiritual beings, is at entire enmity with this preſent 

1 corrupt ſtate of fleſh and blood. 

1 It ranks the preſent world along with the fleſh and 
1 the devil, as an equal enemy to thoſe glorious ends, 
F . and 
Tz 

| | (4) Matth. vii. 22, 
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{5 and that perfeQion of human nature, which our re- 


7 gemption propoſes. 
x pleaſed the wiſdom of God to indulge the Jeu 
IJ worldly hopes and fears. 


| | 5 It was then ſaid, Therefore ſball ye. keep all the cem 
Ewandments, which I command you this day, that ye may be 


rong, and go in and poſſeſs the land whither you go to poſe 


any 

t.. 
0 EZ The goſpel is quite of another nature, and is a call to 
* | very different ſtate ; it lays its firſt ſourdation in the 


enunciation of the world, as a ſtate of falſe goods 
nd enjoyments, which feed the vanity and corruption 
df our nature, fill our hearts with fooliſh and wicked 
paſſions, and keep us ſeparate from God, the only hap- 
Pineſs of all ſpirits. | 

"88 My kingdom, ſaith our bleſſed Saviour, is not of thi: 
1V- Wzoor/d ; by which we may be aſſured, that no world- 
Hogs are of his kingdom. 

Me have a farther repreſentation of the contrariety 
hat there is betwixt this kingdom and the concerns of 
his world. A certain man; ſaith our Lord, made a great 
Peper, and hade many, and ſent bis ſervant at ſupper-time, . 
„% /ay to them that 2were hidden, Come, for all things are 
> 4 ow ready ; and they all with one conſent began to make ex- 


xe. The firft ſaid, I have bought a piece of ground, and 
by have 
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. muſt needs ga and ſee it; another ſaid, 1 bought - 
Wwe yohe of oxen, and I go to prove them, I pray thee bawve 
: excuſed ; another ſaid, I have married a wife, and 
Oly Wherefore I cannot come. 
e find that the maſter of the houſe was angry, 
nd ſaid, Neue of 1bo;e men which were bidden ſball tafle 
pf my ſupper. (a) f 
ur Saviour, a little afierwards, applies it all in this 
anner, Whoſoever be be of you, that forſaketh not all 
Vat be hath, be cannot be my diſciple, We are told, that 
hen the chief prieſts and phariſees heard our Saviour”s pa- 
ables, they perceived that he ſpoke of them. (b) 

If Chriſtians, hearing the above recited parable, are 
ot prick'd in their hearts, and don't feel that our Sa- 
viour ſpeaks of them, it muſt be own'd that they are 

| more 


(a) Luke xiv, 16. (5) Mat, xxi. 45. 
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leſs affected to the things of God by them, is equally 


( | 
more harden'd than Jews, and more inſincere thai 
Phariſees. 9 
This parable teaches us, that not only the vices, the 
wickedneſs and vanity of this world, but even its wol 
lawful and allow'd concerns, may render men unable 


* 


to enter, and unworthy to be received into the true 
ſtate of Chriſtianity. | "t 

That he, who is over buſied in an honeſt and lawfully 
calling, may on that account be as well rejected by 
God, as he who is vainly employ'd in fooliſh and idle 
purſuits. = 

For let religion determine the point, and what can 
it ſignify, whether a man forgets God in his farm, or 
a ſhop, or at a gaming table? For the world is full as 
great and important in its pleaſures, as in its cares 
there is no more wiſdom in the one, than in the other; 
and the Chriſtian that is govern'd by either, and made 


N xc” 


odious and contemptible in the ſight of God. 

And tho' we diſtinguiſh betwixt cares and pleaſure, 
yet if we would ſpeak exactly, it is pleaſure alone that 
governs and moves us in every ſtate of life. And the 
man, who in the buſineſs of the world would bel 
thought to purſue it, becauſe of its uſe and importance, 
is as much govern'd by*his temper and taſte for plea- 
ſares, as he who ſtudies the gratification of his palate, 
- takes his delight in running foxes and hates out off 

eath. 

For there is no wiſdom or reaſon in any thing but 
religion, nor is any way of lifeleſs vain than another, 
but as it is made ſerviceable to piety, and conſpires 
with the deſigns of religion, to raiſe mankind to a par- 
ticipation and enjoyment of the divine Nature. | 

Therefore does our Saviour equally call men from 
the cares of employ ments, as from the pleaſures of their 
ſenſes; becauſe they are equally wrong turns of mind, 
equally nouriſh the corruption of our nature, and are 
equally notbing when compared to that high ſtate off 

lory, which by his ſufferings and death he has merited 
or us. 

Perhaps Chriſtians, who are not at all aſham'd jp 
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than devoted to the cares and buſineſs of the world, can- 
Pot better perceive the weakneſs and folly of their de- 
„the gns, than by comparing them with ſuch ſtates of life, 
mot s they own to be vain and fooliſh, and contrary to 
able he temper of religion. 
true Some people have no other care, than how to give 
Etheir palate ſome freſh pleaſure, and enlarge the happi- 
wfulßhges of /a//ing. I deſire to know now wherein conſiſts 
d by " e ſin or baſeneſs of this care? | 
idle 25 Others live to no other purpoſe, than to breed dogs, 
d attend the ſports of the field. 
Others think all their time dull and heavy, which is 
Mot ſpent in the pleaſures and diverſions of the town: 


Men of fober buſineſs, who ſeem to act the grave 


can 
„ or 
11] as 


res hart of life, generally condemn theſe ways of life. 

her; Now I defire to know upon what account they are 
120: be condemned? For produce the true reaſon, why 
141ly ny of theſe ways of life are vain and ſinful, and the 


F me reaſon will conclude with the ſame ſtrength a- 
are; gginſt every ſtate of life, but that which is devoted to 
that Bod 

| the 


hr: Let the ambitious man ſhew the folly and irregulari- 
e 


Hof covetouſneſs, and the ſame reaſons will ſhew the 


nce, ly and irregularity of ambition. 

lea-B Let the man, who is deep in worldly buſineſs, ſhew 
late, We vanity and ſhame of a life that is devoted to plex- 
t of res, and the ſame reaſons will as fully ſet forth the va- 


ity and ſhame of worldly cares. So that whoever can 


but ondemn ſenſuality, ambition, or any way of life, up- 
her, n the principles of reaſon and religion, carries his 
rechen condemnation within his own breaſt, and is that 
par- 


wy peſos which he deſpiſes, unleſs his life be devoted 
0 . 

For worldly cares are no more holy or virtuous, than 
vorldly pleaſures; they are as great a miſtake in life, 
nd when they equally divide or poſſeſs the heart, are 


are equally vain and ſhameful, as any ſenſual gratifications. 
; of It is granted that ſome cares are made neceſſary by 
ited he neceſſities of nature; and are great duties of Reli- 


gion; and the ſame alſo may be obſerv'd of ſome plea- 
es ; the pleaſures of eating, drinking, and reſt, are 


equally 
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equally neceſſary ; but yet if reaſon and religion We 
not limit theſe pleaſures by the neceſſities of natu 
we fall from rational creatures, into drones, ſots, g 
tons, and Epicures. 4 

In the ſame manner our care after ſome world 
things is neceſſary ; but if this care is not bounded th 
the juſt wants of nature; if it wanders into unneceſſſ 
ry purſuits, and fills the mind with falſe defires laws 
cravings ; if it wants to add an imaginary ſplendor We 
the plain demands of nature, it is vain and irregula 
it is the care of the Epicure, a longing for ſauces a 
ragous, and corrupts the ſoul like any other ſenſual 
dulgence. 

For this reaſon our Lord points his doctrines at i 
molt common and allow'd employ ments of life, 
teach ns, that they may employ our minds as falſeſ 
and diſtract us as far from our true good, as any tri 
and vanity, 5 

He calls us from ſuch cares, to convince us, thi 
even the neceſſities of life muſt be ſought with a ki 
of indifference, that ſo our ſouls may be truly ſenſi 
of greater wants, and diſpos'd to hunger and thirſt i 
ter enjoy ments that will make us happy for ever. 

But how unlike are Chriſtians to Chriſtianity | 
commands us 7o take no thought, ſaying, What ſball ui 
eat, or what ſhall we drink yet Chriſtians are reſt|: 
and laborious till they can eat in plate. 

It commands us to be indifferent about raiment ; bu 
Chriſtians are full of care and concern to be cloathed Mi 
purple and fine linen: it enjoins us to take no thouę 
for the morrow ; yet Chriſtians think they have liv 
in vain, if they don't leave eſtates at their death. 
theſe are the diſciples of that Lord, who faith, Wh 
ever he be of ym, that forſaketh not all that he bath, | 
canuot be my diſciple. 

It muſt not be ſaid, that there is ſome defect in the 
doctrines, or that they are not plainly enough taug'l 
in ſcripture, becauſe the lives and behaviour of Chril 
ans are ſo contrary to them; for if the ſpirit of 
world, and the temper of Chriſtians, might oy > 
c-2 
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d againſt the doQrines of ſcripture, none of them 
tur ulld have laſted to this day. 
e112 is one of the ten commandments, Thou ſhalt not 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; our Saviour 
or in the - moſt ſolemn manner forbid ſwearing ; yet 
ed (here is there more ſwearing than amongſt Chriſtians, 
ceſſſ nd amongſt ſuch Chriſtians as would think it hard 
es aß be reckon'd a reproach to the Chriſtian name:? 
dor WT he Scripture ſays of Chriſtians, that they are born 
zul God, and have overcome the world; can they be 
es 888k on'd of that number, who have not ſo much as 
1al i ercome this flagrant ſin, and to which they have no 
temptation in nature ? 


on 


at i Well therefore may the doctrines of humility, hea- 
ife, Nply-mindedneſs, and contempt off the world, be diſ- 
alſeſgarded, ſince they bave all the corruptions of 
trif let and blood, all the innate and acquirY pride and 


Nity of our nature to conquer, before they can be 
„ thAMmitted. 

a ki To proceed: 

enſi know it is pretended by ſome, that theſe doctt ines 
irſt our Saviour, concerning for{eking all, and the like, 
| Waicd only to his firſt followers, who could be his diſ- 
Wlcs upon no other terms, and who were to ſuffer 
Wh him for the propagation of the goſpel. 

It is readily own'd, that there are different ſtates of 
Church, and that ſuch different ſtates may call 
It ; riſtians 40 ſome particular duties, not common to 
hed ery age. 

noug lt is own'd alſo, that this was the cafe of the firſt 
e li riſtians; they differ'd from us in many reſpects. 
„hey were perſonally call'd to follow Chriſt; they 
hi reiv'd particular commiſſions from his mouth; they 
atb, Mere impower'd to-work miracles, and called to a cer- 
n expectation of hatred and ſufferings from almoſt 


ty 
all 
reſtle 


2 the the world. 
tau Theſe are particulars in which the ſtate of the ſirſt 
Shri urch differed from the preſent. 


But then it is careſully to be obſerv'd, that this dit- 
rence in the fate-of the church, is a difference in the 
rual late of the church, and not in the internal in- 


avard 


of t| 
be a 
ledg 
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evard fiate of Chriſtians. It is a difference that relate | 
to the affairs and condition of the world, and not to the 
for ſonal _ and, purity of Chriſtians. 3 

The world may ſometimes favour. Chriſtianity, at 
other times it may oppoſe it with perſecution ; now # 
this change of the world makes two different ſtates of 
the church, but without making any difference in the 
inward perſonal holineſs of Chriſtians, which is to be 
always the ſame, whether the world ſmiles or frown: 
upon it. | | 

Whatever degrees therefore of perſonal holineſs or 
inward perfection was requir'd of the firſt followers of 
Chriſt, is ſtill in the ſame degree, and for the ſame 
reaſons, requir'd of all. Chriſtians to the end of the 
world. » 
Humility, meekneſs, heavenly affection, devotion, 
charity, and a contempt of the world, are all internal 
qualities of perſonal holineſs ; they conſtitute that ſpi- = 
rit and temper of religion, which is requir'd for iu 
own excellence, and is therefore of conſtant and eter- 
nal obligation. There is always the ſame fitneſs and} 
reaſonableneſs in them, the ſame perſection in praQtifing 
of them, and the ſame rewards always due to them. 

We muſt therefore look carefully into the nature of 
the things which we find were requir'd of the firlt 
Chriſtians ; if we find that they were call'd to ſuffer- 
ings from other people, this may perhaps not be our 
caſe ; but if we ſee they are call'd to ſufferings from 
themſelves, to voluntary ſelf-denials, and renouncing 
their own rights, we may judge amiſs, if we think Wi 
_ mu their particular duty as the firſt diſciples of 

2hrift. x | 

For it is undeniable, that theſe inſtances of making 
themſelves ſufferers from themſelves, of voluntary felt 
denial, and renunciation of ſame warldly enjoyments, 
are as truly parts of perſonal holineſs and devotion to 
God, as any inſtances of charity, humility, and love 
of God, that can poſſibly be ſuppos'd. | 

And it will be difficult to ſhew, why all Chriſtians 
are now oblig d, in imitation of Chriſt, to be meek and 
lewly in heart ; if they, like the firſt Chriſtians, 2 

oblige 
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oplig'd to theſe inſtances of lowlineſs and meekneſs ; or 
e F they are oblig'd ſtill to imitate Chriſt, how they can 
e ſaid to do it, if they excuſe themſelves from theſe 
lain and requir'd ways of ſhewing it. 

Let us therefore not deceive ourſelves; the goſpel 
preaches the ſame doctrines to us, that our Saviour 
Hapght his firſt difeiples ; and tho' it may not call us 

p the ſame ex/ernal ſtate of the church, yet it infallibly 
Halls us to the ſame inward ſtate of holineſs and new- 
Peſs of life. 


or If therefore we are not obliged to be like them in 
of neſe reſpects; if we may be leſs holy and heavenly in 
ne pur tempers ; if we need not act upon ſuch high prin- 


Fiples of devotion to God, and diſregard of earthly 
Foods, as they did, we muſt preach a new goſpel of 
Dur own ; we muſt ſay, that we need not be meek and 
al pot as the firſt Chriſtians were; and that thoſe high 
ZDottrines of charity, of bleſſing and doing good to 
ur worſt enemies, were duties on]y for the firſt ſtate 
f the church. | | 
All our Saviour's divine ſermon upon the Mount, 
nay as well be confin'd to his firſt diſciples, as theſe 
octrines; and it is as ſound in divinity, as well 
punded in reaſon, to aſſert, that our Saviour had only 
gard to his firſt diſciples, when he ſaid, Te cannat 
ve God and mammon, as when he faith, whoſoever be 


e of you that forſaketh not all that be hath, be cannot be 
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om Y 4:/ciple. 6 
ing For let any one think, if he can find the leaſt ſha- 
ink ow of a reaſon, why Chriſtians ſhould at firſt be call'd 


Jo higher degrees of heavenly affection, devotion, to 
Pod, and diſregard of the world, than they are now. 


ing It will be as eaſy to ſhew that they were obliged to 
elk Atronger faith, a more lively hope than we are now. 


nts, All men will readily grant, that it would be ve 

1 to bſurd, to ſuppoſe, that more articles of faith ſhould 

ove Nave been neceſſary to be believ'd by our Saviour's firſt 
Followers, than by Chriſtians of after-ages. 

Let it then be conſider'd, why this would be abſurd 
nd it will plainly appear, that the ſame reaſon, which 
makes it abſurd to ſuppole that any thing which was 
once 


once neceſſary to be believ'd, fhonld ever loſe that ne. 
ceſſity, will equally ſbew, that it is alike abſurd to ſup. 
poſe, that any thing that was once neceſſary to be dine 


— 


in the beginning, that we are then to ſuffer for the 


fall into the like circumſtances ? 4 


7 
* 


(43 ) 


. 


ſhould ever be lawtul to be left undone. 4 
I believe all men will readily grant, that whenever 


* 


the church falls into ſuch a ſtate of perſecution as waz 


- 
- 
£ 
* 
* 
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faith as the firſt Chriſtians did. 21. 
Now I aſk, why we are to do as they did, when we 


2 
"4 
4 
: 
in 


Is it becauſe what they did was right and fit to be 


done? Is it becauſe their example is ſafe and agreeable 4 


our lives at no higher a rate than they valued theirs i 


excellent temper, and always entitled to the ſame re- 
ward? 


- why we muſt ſuffer as they did, if we fall into ſuch ai 
- Rate of the church as they were in; do not all the ſame 


were in? q 


wards any other enemies and perſecutors of the com- 


to the doctrines of Chriſt ? Is it becauſe we muſt value 


4 


Is it becauſe ſuffering for the faith, is always that ſame 


If theſe are the reaſons, as undoubted!y- they are, 


4 
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4 
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reaſons equally prove that we muſt / the world as 2 
they did, becauſe we are in the /ame world that they 32 


If it can be ſhewn, that the world is changed; that 
its enjoyments have not that contrariety to the ſpirit 
of Chriſtianity that they had in the apoſtles days, there 
may be ſome grounds for us Chriſtians to take other 


methods than they did. But if the world is the /an:W 


enemy it was at the firſt ; if its 4vi/dem is till fooliſhneſs; 
its friendſhip (till enmity with God; we are as much ob- 
liged to treat this enemy as the firſt diſciples of Chrif: 
did, as we are obliged to imitate their behaviour to- 


mon Chriſtianity. 
And it would be very abſurd to ſuppoſe, that we 
were to follow the doctrines of Chriſt in renouncing 
the feſb and the devil; but might abate of their en- 
mity in regard to the world, when it is by our uſe of 
worldly goods, that both the eb and the dewil gain 
almoſt all their power over us. 
28 | 


"— wax 
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© Tt is written, Whoſoever he be of you that forſaketh not 
l that he hath, he cannot be my diſciple. 


St. Mark tells us, There came one running, and kneeled 
Ho him, and aſked him, good maſter, what ſhall I do that I 
ay inherit eternal life ? And Jeſus ſaid unto him, Thou 
Þroweſt the commandments, do not commit adultery, do not 
el, do not fleal, do not bear falſe witneſs, defraud not, 
= Fonour thy father and mother (a). 

Ad be anſfwer'd and faid unto him, Maſter, all theſe 
Gave I obſerved from my youth. 
—_<X Then Feſus beholding him, loved him, and ſaid unts 
Sm, One thing thou lackeſt, go thy way and ſell whatſo- 
ver thou haſt, and give to the poor, and thou ſhalt have 
IT caſure in heaven, and come take up the croſs and fol- 


me. : 
And he was ſad at that ſaying, and ⁊vent away grieved, 
be had great poſſeſſions. 

ln St. Matthew it is thus, F thou wilt be perfect, go 


rd ſell that that thou haſl, c. 
h 2 Some have imagin'd, that from our Saviour's uſing 
7. e expreſſion, F thou vvill be perfect, that this was on- 


= a condition of ſome high uncommon perfection, 
Sg hich Chriſtians, as ſuch, were not obliged to aſpire 
Wer ; but the wickedneſs of this imagination will ſoon 


that 3 ppear, if it be conſider'd, that the young man's 
Eo eſtion plainly ſhew'd what perfection it was that he 


m'd at; he only afk'd what he ſhould do that he 


ther ight inherit eternal life : and it was in anſwer to this 
ſame eſtion, that our Saviour told him, that tho' he had 


pt the commandments, yet one thing he lack'd. 

So that when our Saviour faith, F thou wilt be per- 
2, it is the ſame thing as when he ſaid, If thou wilt 
dt be lacking in one thing, that is, if thou wilt prac- 
e all that duty which will make thee inherit eternal 
fe, thou muſt not only keep the commandments, but 


t WO! all that thou haſt and give to the poor. 188 
ncin; 8 Now can it be imagined, that our Saviour would 
renale ſalvation more difficult to one who was thus diſ- 
uſe of fed, than to others? 


That he would impoſe particularly hard terms upon 
de whoſe virtues had * gain'd his /ove ? 
And 


(4) Chap. x, 17. 


( 50) Fa 
And ſuch hard terms, as for their difficulty might 
juſtly be compared to a camel's going through the eye 
of a needle, Would he make him lacking in one thing, 
which other men might lack in all ages without any 
hindrance of their ſalvation ? Would he fend him away 1 ; 
ſorrowtul on the account of ſuch terms, as are no lon- 
ger terms to the Chriſtian world ? 
As this cannot be ſuppoſed, we muſt allow, that 
what our Saviour requir'd of that young man, was not 
upon any particular account, or to ſhew his authority Z 
of demanding what he pleaſed; but that he required 
this of the young man for the ſake of the excellency of 
the duty, becauſe it was a temper neceſſary for Chriſti- 
anity, and always to be required of all Chriſtians: it 
being as eaſy to conceive, that our Saviour ſhould al- 
low of leſs reſtitution and repentance in ſome ſinners than 
in others, as that he ſhould make more denial of the 
world, more affection for heaven, neceſſary to ſome, 
than to others. 
I ſuppoſe it cannot be denied, that an obedience to 
this doctrine had ſhewn an excellent temper ; that it 
was one of the moſt noble virtues of the foul ; that it 
was a right judgment of the vanity of earthly riches ; 8 
that it was a right judgment of the value of heavenly 
treaſures. | 
Conſider, whether, if an Apaſtle was to riſe from the 
dead, calling all rich men to this doctrine, they would 
not drive their coaches from ſuch a preacher, rather 
than be ſaved at ſuch a price. | 
If this ſelling; this renunciation of worldly wealth, 
was not required for the excellency of the duty, and 
its ſuitableneſs to the ſpirit of Chrillianity, it will be 
hard to ſhew a reaſon, why ſuch ſelf-denial, ſuch re- 
nunciation of one's own enjoyments, ſuch perſecution 
of one's ſelf, ſhould be required at a time when Chriſti- 
anity expoſed its members to ſuch uncommon hatred 
and perſecution from other people. 1 ' 
Our Saviour allowed his diſciples, when they ſhould 
fall under perſecution, to flee from one city to ano- 
ther; tho' they were to be as harmleſs as deve, yet he 


I 


'commanded them to be as wiſe as /erpents, 
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If therefore the enjoyment of riches had been a thing 
© Shat had ſuited with his religion; was not a renuncia- 
Fion of all worldly wealth, a temper neceſſary, and ne- 
er to be diſpenſed with; one would ſuppoſe, that it 
would leaſt of all have been impoſed, at a time when 
there were ſo many other unavoidable burdens to be 
= andergone. | 


at Since therefore this forſaking and renouncing all by 
at por own act and deed; ſince this degree of ſelt-denial 
ad ſelf-perſecution was commanded at a time when all 


be world were enemies to Chriſtians ; ſince they were 
Pot then ſpared or indulged in any pleaſurable enjoy- 
. ents of their worldly wealth, but were to add this 
Mſtance of ſuffering to all the ſufferings from their 
nemies; we may be ſure that it was required becauſe 
= was a * duty; becauſe it was a proper beha- 
iour of ſuch as were born of God, and made heirs of 
=Eternal glory. 
lf this be true; then it muſt be own'd, that it is ſtill 
e ſame neceſſary duty, and is now as well that proper 
ESchaviour of thoſe who are ſons of God, as ever it 


as. | 
edi For Chriſtianity is juſt that ſame ſpiritual heavenly 
nly ate that it was then; the dignity of Chriſtians has 


Wtfered no alteration ſince that time, and a treaſure in 
eaven, an eternal happineſs, are ſtill the ſame great 
Ind important things. 8 


ther 

alth CHAP. IV. 

and A NY one that is at all acquainted with ſcripture, 
| — muſt obſerve, that the doctrine of the foregoing 


apter is not barely founded on thoſe particular texts 
ere conſidered; but that the ſpirit of renouncing the 
orld, is the moſt common and repeated ſubject of our 
zviour's heavenly inſtructions. | 

A certain man ſaid unto him, Lord, I will follow thee 
vither ſoe wer thou goeſt. And Jeſus ſaid unto him, the 
es have holes, and the birds of the air have neſ!s, but 
ve Son of May bath not * to lay bis head (a). 

2 


Another 


(a) Luke ix. 57) 58. 


(52) 
Another 2 Lord, I will follow thee, but let me 
ir/t go bid them farewell that are at home at my houſe. 
And Teſus ſaid unto him, No man, having put his hand 
10 3 plougb, and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God. 5 


Theſe paſſages are all of a kind with what our Savi- 
our ſaid to the young man; they directly teach that 
ſame renunciation of the world, as the firſt and princi- 
pal temper, the very ſoul and eſſence of Chriſtianity. 

This doctrine is preſsd and urged upon us by various 
ways, by every art of teaching, that it might enter 
into the heart of every reader. 7 

- The kingtlom of God, ſaith our Saviour, is like unto a 
merchant-man ſeeking goodly pearls, who, when he had 
Found one pearl of great price, he went and ſold all that be 
had, and bought it (a). | £54 
The doctrine of this parable needs no interpretation; 
It is plain and ſtrong, and preſſes home the advice that 
our Saviour gave to the rich young man. x 4 

When it ſays, that the kingdom of God #s a pear! of 
great price, I ſuppoſe it means, that a great deal is to 
be given for it; and when it ſays, that the merchant 
went and fold a// that he had, and bought it, I ſup-- 
Poſe this is to teach us, that it cannot be bought at 
wy 9 price. 4 

he modern Jews would be upon much eaſier term 
than thoſe who lived in our Saviour's days, if we can 
now tell them that the kingdom of God is no longer 
like one pearl of great price, and that they need not ell 
all that they have, and buy it; but may go on ſeeking 
pearls as they uſe to do, and yet be good members 0 
the kingdom of God. 

Now if we may not preach ſuch a ae goſpel as this 
to the preſent Fews, I don't know how we can preach 
it to Chriſtians. | 55th 1 
This parable does not ſuppoſe, that the merchant 
went to trading again, after he had ſold a/l, and bought 
this pearl of great price, He was content with that, 
and did not want any other riches. 

To proceed: The peaceful, pleaſurablgenjoyments b 

E * a 


Y Matth. x. 454 
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ol riches, is a ſtate of life every-where condemned by 
our bleſſed Saviour. 5 
Woe unto you that are full, for ye ſhall hunger; woe 
unto you that laugh now, for ye ſhall weep and mourn (a). 
lf we can think, that for all this the joy of proſperi- 
vi- ty, and the gay pleaſures of plenty, are the allowed 
at Frſt wiſhes of Chriſtians, we muſt have done wonder- 
ci- ing at the blindneſs and hardneſs of the Jews hearts. 
„u be unto you that are rich, for ye have received your 
us conſolation ! It is not (aid, woe unto you that are rich, 
ter for ye have enriched yourſelves by evil arts and unlaw- 
ful means. 

This ſame doctrine is preſs'd upon us by a remark- 
able parable, ſo plain and lively, that one would think 
that every Chriſtian that has heard it, ſhould be afraid 
of every thing that looks like ſelf-indulgence, or ex- 
pence in his own pleaſures and pride. 


= There was c certain rich man, which was chathed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared ſumptuouſly every day. 
And there was a certain poor beggar named Lazarus, 
uobich was laid at his gate full of fores, and deſiring to be 
d with the crumbs which fell from the rich man's table ; 
_ EE moreover the dogs came and licked bis ſores. 
I came to paſs, that the beggar died, and was carried 
Wy the angels into Abraham's boſom. The rich man alſo 
rm; died, and was buried, and in bell be lift up bis eyes, being 
can" torments, and ſeeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 
bis boſom (3). 


on; 


er 

* This parable teacheth the danger of living in the 

cing uſual 2 of a great fortune, the parable con- 

-s u demneth. Here no injuſtice, no villanies or extortions ; 
; 4 is on] * of ſplendor and indulgence, that leaves 

I im in he 

* This we are farther taught by Abraham's anſwer to 

him, Sen, remember that thou in thy life-time received{t 

hani good things this is alledged as the fole reaſon of his 

agb. being in torments. 


It is to be obſerved, that nothing is mentioned of 
Eazarus, but his low and afflicted ſtate ; and then it is, 
be is comforted, and thou art tormented, 

C 3 Can 

(a) Luke vi. 25. (5) Luke xvi. 


( 54 ) 
Can any thing more plainly ſhew us the impoſſibility 


of enjoying mammon while we live, and God when we 
die? A rich man, enjoying the pleaſures of riches, i: | 
for that reaſon found in torments; a beggar, patiently 


N 


bearing want, is for that reaſon made the care of au- 
gels, and conducted to Abraham's boſom. . 

Does not this manifeſtly teach us that ſame renun- 
ciation of worldly enjoyments, as if we had been ex. 
preſly required to part with all that we have? +3 
For, it a life of ſplendor, and pleaſure, and ſenſual 
gratifications, is the portion of thoſe who chuſe to en- 
joy it; if it expoſes us to ſo much wwe and wrath here- 
alter, well might our bleſſed Saviour tell the rich man, 
that he lacked one thing, that he was to ſel all that he 
had, and give to the poor. 87h 
If therefore this parable contains the doctrine that it 
firſt taught, if time has not worn away its meaning 
it contains a doctrine that concerns a rich men; ix 
ſpeaks as home to them, and calls as loudly for a re., 
nunciation of worldly indulgences, as our Saviour did 

to the rich man. : 
So that there is no advantage got by conſidering 
our Saviour's command, as a particular charge, and 
given to a particular young man; ſince it appears by 
other expreſs paſſages and parables, that the ſame uM 
required of all other rich men, as they expect any other 
conlolation, than what is to be found in riches. 
If we will here alſo appropriate this parable to thi 
articular rich man, we ſhall judge as reaſonably, a 
if we ſhould maintain, that the hell, in which he wal 
tormented, was made only for him, and is a ſtain 
which no one elſe has any occaſion to fear. 11 
We muſt therefore, unleſs we will ſet aſide the gol 
pel, and think ourſelves not concerned in its doctrines Wl 
take this as an undeniable truth, that Chriſtianity is | 
3 


4 


r 


das 4 a 


ſtill that ſame oppoſite ſtate io the world that it was 
in our Saviour's days; that he ſpeaks to us the ſame 
language that he ſpoke to the young man in the goſpel; 
that if we will not hear his voice, but indulge ourſelves 
in the proud ſenſual delights of riches and grandeur, 
our fate is taught us in the rich man in torments, ard 
* to 


(55) 


ck o us belongs that dreadful threatning, Moe unto you 


phat are rich, for you have received your conſolation. 


this | 
„ Af his religion. 
wal 


ſtaic 


gol- 
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This abſurdity is enough to expoſe any pretended 
eceſſity of this interpretation ; which abſurdity muſt 
granted, if we ſay, that this new interpretation is 


| more ſuitable to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, than to take 


e words as ſtill obliging in their firſt ſenſe. 
But to cut off all pretence of any neceſſity from any 
ther part of ſcripture, I have mace it plainly appear, 


bat the fame doctrine is certainly taught by many 


ther expreſs paſſages of ſcripture. 
This interpretation therefore is as contrary to many 
ther parts of ſcripture, as to this text; it is contrary 
Wo the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and is only brought in to 


11 osten the rigours of religion, that people may, with 
t i 


3 Mhoſe who want it, ſpend their time in the ways and 


uiet conſciences, enjoy the pleaſures of plenty, and 


eans of acquiring it. 
If therefore there be not an entire change in the way 


o heaven; if the once freight gate be not now a wide 
Ind open paſſage to all full, fat, and ſtately Chriſtians ; 
f there is ſtill any meaning in theſe words, Bleſſed are 
65 poor in ſpirit, for theirs is the kingdom of God, the ſo- 
er Chriſtian may as well doubt of this allowance of 
"Enjoying the pleaſures and plenty of his eſtate, till per- 
ecution for the faith drives him out of it, as if he was 


old, that he need not 7% the devil, till ſuch time as 
e tempted him to deny the faith, or give up ſome truth 


When our Saviour gave this command to the young 
man, and afterwards obſerved upon his refuſal, that 
Wt was eaſier for a camel to go through the eye of a 

eedle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
df God, the apoſtles took that command to ſignify the 
ommon conditions of entering into Chriſtianity, and 
immediately declared that they had % all and followed 

VIM, . 

And our Saviour anſwered them in ſuch a manner, 
as ſhewed, that the doctrine then delivered related to 
all mankind in the ſame ſenſe, and had nothing parti- 

C 4 cular. 
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(56) IEF 
cular in it that related to one man, or one age of the 
church, more than another. 7 

Verily I ſay unto you, there is no man that hath left houſe, 1 
or brethren, Js or father, or mother, or wife, 
children, or lands, for my ſake or the goſpels, but he ſhall 
bave an hundred. fold now in this preſent time, and in tb 
avorld to come eternal life (a). | 

Let it -now be conſidered, that ſuppoſing it wa? 
barely lawful to enjoy our eſtates; and, as the world 
ſays, live up to them; is this a ſtate of any merit 
is there any reward annexed to it? if it is not our ſin, 
it is at beſt a loſing our time, and as unrewardable 2 
ſleeping. "FL 

But on the other fide we are infallibly aſſured, tba 
if we come up to the doctrine of the text, if we pan 
with our worldly enjoyments and gratifications for the 
fake of Chriſt, that in this life we thall receive an 4un 
dred-fold, and in the world to come eternal life, bY 

Now, if ſuch-perſons as theſe are to be thus bleſſed 
in this life, and alſo ſo rewarded in the next; it is cer- 
rain that they, who are not ſuch perſons, will not be 
fo doubly bleſſed both in this life and that which is to 
come. | 


But now what an interpretation muſt that'be, which | 
l 
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leads men from being an hundred times as happy a 
they might be in this life, and from ſuch an height of 
reward in the next? ä 

Is not this enough to ſhew us, that the wiſdom of 
this interpretation is not a wiſdom from above, that iti 
favoureth not the things that be of God ? 1 

For who can be fo wiſe unto eternal life, who can 
make ſo much of his plenty, as. by thus parting with it: 

Who, that was governed by a wiſdom from above, 
would ſeek for an evaſion, where the open ſenſe is not 
only ſafe, but entitled to ſo vaſt a recompence, both 
now and hereafter? 

It is to me no ſmall argument, that our Saviour 
meant no ſuch allowance, as this interpretation has 
found out; becauſe it is ſo contrary to the perſection 
of the ſoul, and is ſo diſadvantagous to thoſe that fol- 
low it. Our 


(a) Mark x. 29. 
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Our dleſſed Saviour and his apoſtles both in doctrine 
; d practice are on the ſide of renouncing the enjoy- 
ments of riches, and who is he that dare preach up a 
"+ worldly peace and indulgence, without either text or 
precedent from ſcripture, and ſuch a peace as leads 
men from ſuch high rewards both in this life, and that 
hich is to come 

When our Saviour told Peter of his ſufferings, Peter 
Jook him, and began to rebuke him, ſaying, Be it far from 
bee, Lord, this ſball not be unto thee. But Jeſus turned, 
rd ſaid to Peter, get thee. behind. me Satan, art an 
ence unto me, for thou ſavoureſt not the things that be of 
od, but thoſe that be of men. 


that But after all, this enjoyment of worldly riches 
part hich this interpretation pleads for, cannot be ſhewn 
the be barely lawful; this, I fay, cannot be ſhewn, 


bun $8 ithout ſhewing at the ſame time, that this paſſage, 
is eafier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
Van for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God, is ſo 
cer ld as to be of no ſignificancy now; for if the difficulty 
be ill continues, the rich man muſt have as much to 
s to Part with now, as be had then. 
= The ſame muſt be ſaid of all thoſe other paſſages 
hich bove- mentioned, concerning the kingdom being com- 
„ „ Pared to one great pearl, the caſe of the rich man in 
t off&rments, and the general woe that is denounced againſt 
Ich as are rich, as having received their conſolation ; 
n of l theſe, with a great variety of other texts, muſt have 
at it uite loſt their firſt natural meaning, if this interpre- 
tion be admitted as barely lawful. - ſci 
So that it is an interpretation, that runs away from 
We plain open ſenſe of the words, and leads from 
hoſe great rewards that belong to it; it is an interpre- 
tion made without any neceſſity, not ſupported by 
y doctrine or practice of ſcripture, contrary to the 
actices of the firſt Chriſtians, contrary to the hea ven- 
ſpirit of our religion, and ſo contrary to various 
has Main paſſages of ſcripture, that they muſt have loſt 
tion Peir true meaning, if this interpretation be admitted. 
ſol- Eaftly, If all that can be concluded from this com- 
Our and of our Saviour, is * this, that we are obliged 
| vs 10 
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(58) | 
to part with our eſtates when we cannot keep them, 
without ſelling the truth; if /el/ all thou baſh and give 
to the poor, and thou ſhalt have treaſure in heaven, only 
means, when applied to us, thou mayeſt keep and enjoy 
thy eſtate, till ſome wicked terms of keeping it are impoſed 1 4 
upon thee ; this is no higher a perfection, no greater 
degree of heavenly-mindedneſs or diſregard to the 
world, than a Jew or honeſt Heathen would maintain, 

For, who does not know that it is better to be ju MY 


$ 
+ 


and faithful, than to be rich; and that a man is rather 
to part with his eſtate, than to keep it at the expence 
ot his virtue and integrity? this is only the virtue of 
chuſing rather to be poor, than a thief. 1 

But if Chriſtians can think that this is the higheſt 


4 
' 
24 
1 
renunciation of the world, the higheſt degree of hea- 1 
4 
1 
1 


*% 


1 


venly affection to which they are called; if they can 
think, that this is all that is meant by their being 
crucified and dead to the world, by their being in 
Chriſt new creatures, by their being born of God, and 
having overcome the world, they may be juſtly ſaid to 
treat the ſcriptures, as the Jews treated our Saviour, 
when they ſaid, We mill not have this man to reign over us, 
J have, I think, ſufficiently ſhewn, that our Saviour 
required an entire renunciation of the world, a forſak- 
ing all its enjoyments, in order to be his true diſciples ;| 
and that the ſame is as certainly required of us, as he 
is the ſame Chriſt, and we heirs of the ſame glory. Ml 
It will now therefore, I know, be aſked, whether all 
* Chriſtians are obliged to % their eſtates, and give to 
the poor, in order to inherit eternal lite ? | 
The abſurdity and ridiculouſneſs of ſuch a thing, and 
the diſorder it muſt occaſion in life, will be thought ſuffi- 
cient to expoſe and confute all the foregoing doQtrine. 
The heart devoted to God, hath fold all it had and 
given it the poor, for in that caſe all that it ſpendeth or 
ſpareth'is for the Glory of God, being conformable to 
what he commandeth or alloweth of. We are aſſured 
by God himſelf, that the N of this world is feoli/b- 
neſs with God, and that the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and the 
ſpirit of the world, are as contrary to one another, as 
ant ago ta 
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( 59) 
What can be more contrary to worldly greatneſs 


e and wiſdom, than the doctrine of the groſs, which 
ly vay could any one expoſe himſelf to more jeſt and ri- 
2 nicule, than by being too meek and humble to reſent an 
(4 


front, and accept a challenge ? 
4 Not only rakes and /ibertines, but the grave, the re- 
*Sgious part of the world, talk of the neceſſity of de- 


n. ending their honour, and reckon it a ſhame not to re- 
uf ent and fight when the affront is given. 


This makes the ſpirit of the world; tho! it be as 
Z=ZZonſiſtent with our religion to honour the memory of 
ain for killing his brother, as to make it a part of ho- 
pour to give or accept a Challenge. | 
RX This may ſerve to ſhew us, that we muſt diſregard 
e maxims and wiſdom of this world, and not form 
pur judgments of Chriſtian virtues with any regard to 
H lince by it, patience and meekneſs may be reckon- 
n ſhameful, and revenge and murder as inſtances of 
ZDonour. 
But I give now a direct anſwer to the foregoing 
ueſtion. | 
WF Our Saviour bid the young gentleman in the goſpel 
ll all that he had, and give to the poor, that he 
Pight have treaſure in heaven; that is, he required 
es im to renounce the ſelf-enjoyment of his eſtate to live 
Wo longer in the gratifications of his plenty, but offer 
to God in works of charity and relief of others. 
= Now the ſelling all is only a circumſtance of partin 
With the enjoyment of his riches from himſelf, to al 
ch objects and uſes as are worthy of it in the ſight of 


11. 


and 

uff · ] take it to be the ſame in the caſe before us. It is 
nc- ot neceſſary that a man ſhould ei all that he hath, 
* gecauſe that was the expreſſion uſed to the young man; 


ut it is neceſſary that he comply with the ting ſigni- 
d, and practiſe all that diſregard of the world, and 


red avenly affection, which is there taught. 

2 He falfciently ſelleth all, who parteth with the 
the ulty ſelf-enjoyment of it, and maketh it the ſupport 
» oh thoſe that want it. 


This ſeems to me to be the true and ng 
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of the paſſage. The words /e all, are only aſed «i 

a form of ſpeech, as a general way of expreſſing the 
parting with the enjoyment of an eſtate, as ſackcloth N 
and aſbes were a general way of a res, repentance; 
and not as laying any direct obligation of parting wit 
an eſtate in that particular way, any more than ſaci 
cloth is always neceſſary to a true repentance, 
When our Saviour related the good Samaritan's ch 
Tity, and ſaid unto the man that talked with him, Gi 
and do thou likewiſe ;- he is not exhorted to ſtay for a 
opportunity of doing the ſame action, but to do thi 
ſame thing which was implied by that aQion. 
Are not humility and meekneſs to be practiſed i 
the ſame fulneſs that they were in our Saviour's time 
But if they are, it will be impoſſible to ſhew, why an 
other virtues ſhould admit of any abatements. 3 
Or can any one ſhew a better inſtance of humilit 
and meekneſs, than in departing from the ſplendid en 
joyments of his fortune, to make it the ſupport and 118 
lief of poor and diſtreſſed people. It ought alſo to bi: 
conſider d, whether it is not impoſſible to ſhew thi 
meekneſs and humility which was then requir'd, unlei 
he praCtiſes them in theſe inſtances. x 
t it alſo be conſider'd, that this. uſe of world! 
things is not only commanded, as ſuitable to the grace 
and virtues-of the Chriſtian life; but that the caſe one 
the rich man in torments, with the other paſſages 
| bove-mention'd are ſo many expreſs threatnings again 
our diſobedience. 
So that it muſt. be affirmed,. that we are as mu 
obliged to labour after the ſame degrees of fait! 
hope, heavenly affection, and diſregard of the world 
as after the ſame degrees of humility,. charity, andr 

pentance, that ever was.requir'd of any Chriſtians. 
Let it alſo be confider'd, that the command of ſe 
ling all, is only particular in the expreſſion ; but thi 
the thing requir'd, is the general temper of Chriſtian 
ty; as is expreſſed by being dead to the world; hav 
ing our converſation in heaven, being born of God, an 
having overcome the world; theſe expreſſions have n 


proper meaning, if they don't imply all that * 1 
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1 geection, and diſregard of riches, to which our Saviour 
he ZÞxborted the young man. * ee! 11 
e forbid, faith St. Paul, that I ſhould glory, ſave 
e; n the croſs of our Lord Jeſur Chrift, whereby the world is 
ith fied unto me, and I unto the world (a). 
1 Now IT defire to know why any Chriſtian ſhould 
© think it leſs dreadful, not to be crucified and dead to 
ha Me world, than St. Pau! thought it? Is not the tem- 
C per and ſpirit, which the apoſtle ſhews here, as much 
a do be aſpired after, as in any other part of ſcripture? 


the But can thoſe, who ſpend thetr eftates in their own in- 
Pulgences, who live in the pomp and ' pleaſures of 
Piches; can they without profaneneſs ſay that of them 
elves, which the apoſtle here ſaith of himſelf ? 

Or, can they be faid to have the ſpirit of Chriſt, 
ho are directed by a fpirit ſo contrary to that of the 


Wo ppoſtle ? Yet the ſcripture ſays. expreſſy, that if am 


le an hath not the ſpirit of Chrift, he is none of bis. 

de Thus we ſee, that this renunciation of the world, 
o bwwhich is thought too great an extreme to be taken 
tha rom the command given to the young man in the gof- 


el, is the common temper of Chriſtianity, and a doc- 
rine the moſt univerſally taught of any other. It is 
r1d| 82 deed the heart and foul of Chriſtian piety ; it is the 
MD atural ſoil, the proper ſtock from whence all the gra- 
es of a Chriſtian naturally grow forth; it is a diſpo 
oon of all others the moſt neceſſary and moſt produc- 
Nie of virtue. And if we might now be more earthly, 
han in the days of Chriſt, we muſt of neceſſity be 


mud Proportionably wanting in all other virtues. For hea- 
faitiFenly affection enters fo far into the being of all Chri- 
orl( ian virtues, that an abatement in that, is like an al- 
nd roeration in the firſt wheel that gives motion to all the 


I will now appeal to the imagination of the reader: 
Let it be ſuppoſed, that rich men are now enjoy: 
ſtianWPng their riches and taking all the common uſual de 


. hai ghts of plenty; that they are labouring for the meat 


I, a nat periſheth, projecting and contriving ſcenes of plea- 
e e, and ſpending their eſtates in proud expences, + 
nly al pe. v1.07 1G (2373620 3 EH0 2707 Aſter 
eCliol (a) Gal, vi. 14, 
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After this ſuppoſition, let it be imagined, that v. 
ſaw Jeſus, who had not where to lay his head, with? 
his twelve apoſtles, that had left all to follow him 
let us imagine that we heard him call all the world to 
take up the croſs and follow him, promiſing a treaſur: 
in heaven, to ſuch as would quit all for his fake, and 
rejecting all that would not comply with ſuch terms; 
denouncing woe, and eternal death, to all that lived 
in fulneſs, pomp, and worldly delights : let it be ima. 
gin'd, that we heard him commanding his diſciples u 
take no thought, ſaying, what ſhall we eat, or wha 
ſhall we drink, or wherewithal ſhall we be cloathed 
and giving this reaſon for it, becauſe after all theſ 1 
things do the Gentiles ſeek. 2 

Let it be imagin'd, that we ſaw the firſt Chriſtian 
raking up the croſs, renouncing the world, and counts 
ang all but dung, that they might gain Chriſt. 3 

do not now appeal to the judgment or reaſon of the 
reader; I leave it with his imagination, that wild fa 
culty, to determine, whether it be poſſible for theſe 
two different ſorts of men to be true diſciples of the 
{ame Lord. ; 
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To proceed: 3 
Leet us ſuppoſe, that a rich man was to put up ſuc 
A prayer'as this to God ; 


« O Lord, I thy ſinful creature, who am born again 
* to a lively hope of glory in Chriſt Jeſus, beg ol 
5 thee, to grant me a thouſand times more riches than 
4% J need, that I may be able to gratify myſelf and fa. 
«& mily in the delights of eating and drinking, ſtate 
„ and grandeur; grant, that as the little ſpan of life 
« wears out, I may till abound more and more in 
« wealth; and that I may ſee and perceive all the bet 
« and ſureſt ways of growing richer than any of my 
«. neighbours ; this I humbly and fervently beg in the 
* name, Oe. 
_ Such a prayer as this ſhould have had no place in 
this treatiſe ; but that I have reaſon to hope, that, in 
portion as it offends the ear, it will amend the 
art. Ts 8 5 


- © There is no one, I believe, but would be band 5 
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(63) 
t up ſach a prayer as this to God ; yet let it be 
fobferv'd, 8 are of the temper of this pray- 
„but thoſe who have overcome the world. 
We need not go amongſt villains, and people of 
andalous characters, to find out thoſe who deſire a 
and Nen ſand times more than they want ; who bave an ea- 
ns; merneſs to be every day richer and richer ; who catch 
all ways of gain that are not ſcandalous ; and who 
i Wrdly think any thing enough, Except it equals or ex- 
Weds the eſtate of their neighbours. 
I beg of ſuch, that they would heartily condemn 
profane and unchriſtian ſpirit of the foregoing 
yer; and that they would ſatisfy themſelves, that 
thing can be more odious and contrary to religion 
n ſuch petitions, | 
But then let them be aſſured alſo of this, that the 
e —_— which make an unchriſtian prayer, make 
= unchriſtian life. ; 
For the reaſon why theſe things appear fo odious in 
prayer, is becauſe they are ſo contrary to the ſpirit of 
igion. But is it not as bad to live and act contrary 
= the ſpirit of religion, as to pray contrary to it? 
2 At leaſt, muſt not that manner of life be very 
meable, very 2 to piety, which is ſo ſhock- 
. when put into the form of a prayer? 
But indeed, whatever we may think, as we live, 
= we really pray; for as Chriſt ſaith, where our trea- 
c, there will our heart be alſs ; ſo as the manner of 
life is, ſo is our heart alſo ; it is continually pray- 
==, what our life is acting, tho' not in any expreſs 
m of words. 
in; To purſue this argument a little; is this prayer too 
Peking? dare we not approach God with ſuch a ſpi- 
4 _ _ we then think of approaching him with 
a li 
Need we any other conviction, that this manner of 
is contrary to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, than this, 
at the praying according to it in Chriſt's name, comes 
War to blaſphemy ? 
Does not this alſo ſufficiently convince us of the: 
onableneſs of Chriſt's command, to forſake hy, 
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( 64) g 
ſulneſs, the indulgence, and pride of eſtates; fince i 
is a ſtate of life, that our reaſon dare not aſk God u 
give us? 34 
Leet it be conſider'd how we ſhould abominate a per. 
ſon, whom we knew to uſe ſuch a prayer; and let tha 
teach us how abominable a life, that is like it, mus 
make us to appear in the eyes of God, and with tu 
addition of folly joined to it, that we call the pray 
Profane, but think the life, that anſwers to it, to be 
Chriſtian. 175 
Perhaps there cannot be a better way of judging on 
what manner of ſpirit we are of, than to ſee whethe 
the actions of our life are ſuch, as we may ſafely con 
mend them to God in our prayers. . = 
For it is undeniable, that if they are ſuch as we dar 
not mention to God in our prayers, we ought in al 
reaſon to be as fearful of acting them in his preſence. 
We may indeed do ſeveral innocent things, which 
on account of their littleneſs, are unfit to be put int 
our devotions ; but if the chief and main actions oa 
our life are not ſuch, as we may juſtly beg the ay 
ſiſtance of God's Holy Spirit in the performance oil 
them, we may be affur'd, that ſuch actions make ou 
ves as unholy, as ſuch petitions would make ou 
prayers. Fs. 3 
rom all that has been above obſerved, I think it i 
ſufficiently. plain, that the preſent diſciples of Jeſu 
Chriſt are to have no more to do with worldly enjoy 
ments, than thoſe that he choſe whilſt he himſelf wall 
on earth; and that he expects as much Jevotion ll 
God, and heavenly affection, from us, as from an 
that he converſed with, and ſpeaks the ſame language 
and gives the ſame commands to all rich men nov 
that he gave to the rich young man in the goſpel. 


CHAP, V. 
T 


HE ſubje& of the two preceding chapters is oi 

ſuch importance, that I cannot leave it, without 
adding ſome farther conſiderations upon it. 

For notwithſtanding the ſcriptures are fo clear and 

expreſs on the fide of the doctrine there deliver d; ye! 
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nuſt expect to encounter the prejudices of men, wh 
"We ſettled in other opinions. | 
l know it will {till be aſk'd, where can be the impt- 
of getting or enjoying an eſtate ? | 

ME Whether it be not honovrable, and matter of juſt 
u waiſe, to provide an eſtate for one's family? 

It will alſo be aſk'd, what people of Sirib and for- 

r are to do with themſelves, if they are not to live 
*Wtably to their eſtates and qualities? 
Any one that has taken the trouble to read this trea- 
ng oe muſt have found, that the doctrine here taught is 
ehe ne of mine; and that therefore I have no occaſion 
cons ſupport it againſt ſuch queſtions as theſe. 
be ſame perſons may as well aſk, why the little 
Sn of life is made a ſtate of trial and probation, in 
ich men of all conditions are to work out their ſalva- 
MM: with fear and trembling. | os 
hut however, to the firſt queſtion let it be anſwer'd. 

Lale no thought, ſaying, What ſball we eat, or what 
aue drink, or wherewithal ſhall we be cloatbed; for 

all theſe things do the gentiles ſeek. | 
f to be careful and thoughtful about the neceſſaries 
life, be a care that is here forbidden; and that be- 
ce it is ſuch a care as only becomes heathens ; ſurely 
oe careful and thoughtful how to raiſe an eſtate, and 
Wich one's family, is a care that is ſufficiently forbid- 


Jeſuſh Chriſtians. And he that can yet think it lawful 
no creditable to make it the care and deſign of this 
f wall to get an eſtate, is too blind to be convinced by ar- 
on ig ments. He may, with as much regard to ſcripture 


„that it is lawful to fevear falſly, tho' it forbids 
n to ſpeak falſly. 
Our Saviour faith, Labour not for the meat that pe- 
beth, but for that meat which endureth unto everlaſhi 
(a). He commands us not to lay up for ourſelves 
aſures on earth; he aſſures us that we cannot ſerve 
dd and mammon. . 
ow theſe places have no meaning, if it is ſtill law - 
for Chriſtians to heap up treaſures, to labour for 
at eſtates, and purſue deſigns of enriching their fa- 
_ "Wh I know 
(a) John vi. 27. 
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I know it is eaſy to evade the force of theſe texts, 
and to make plauſible harangues upon the innocency | 
of labouring to be rich, and the conſiſtency of ſerving ! 
and mammon. | 3: 
I don't queſtion but the rich young man in the go, 
I, who had kept the commandments of God from! 
s youth, could have made a very good apology fort Fr 
himſelf, and have ſhewn how reaſonable and innocent 


a thing it was, for ſo good and ſo young a man to en- r 
Joy an eſtate. | © KL 
The rich man in torments could have alledg'd how {M3 | 


much good he did with his fortune; how many trade! 
he encourag'd by his purple and fine linen, and faring WE 
ſumptuouſly every day, and how he conform'd to the C 
ends and advantages of ſociety by ſo ſpending hu © 
eſtate. a 
But to return: The apoſtle ſaith, Having food and h 
raiment, let us be therewvith content; that they who will 5 11 
be rich fall into a temptation and a ſnare, and into mag 
fooliſh and hurtful luſts, which drown men in deſirudtio 5 © 
and perdition (a). SL 
We may perhaps by fome acuteneſs of reaſoning % 
find out, that this doQrine (till leaves us at our liberty, u 
whether we will labour to be rich or not; that not- 
withſtanding what the apoſtle here ſays of a ſuare, a5 |! 
zemptation, and fooliſh %s; yet that we can purſue the 
means, and deſire the happineſs of riches, without a-W= 
Ny danger to our virtue. | 
But if fo, we are as prudent as thoſe Chriſtians 
who think they can ſecure their virtue without wach. 
ing and prayer, tho' our Saviour has ſaid, Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation... » 
He therefore, that neglets watching and prayer 
tho' the appointed means of avoiding temptation, ma 
ſhew that he lives as much according to ſcripture, a 
he that is over-careful and defirous of riches and 
wealth, tho' they are the declar'd occaſions of %% 
ſnares, and deſtruction. © q 
If we will not be fo humble and teachable, as to 
conform to ſcripture in the ſimplicity and plainneſs offi 
7 iu 


(a) 1 Tim. vi. 8. 
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ns doctrines, there will be no end of our errors; but 
ve ſhall be in as much darkneſs, as where the light of 
ſcripture never appear'd. 
= For, if we could ſubmit to its plain and repeated 
= doctrines, it would never be aſked, what people of 
8 birth and fortune are to do with themſelves, if they are 
not to live up to the ſplendor and plenty of their eſtates. 
The rich man in the goſpel was a ruler, a young 
man, and a good man; if therefore there are any 4 
mongſt us that are neither young nor good, it can hard- 
ly be thought that they have lets to do to inherit eter- 
nal life, than the young man in the goſpel. 
= And as for thoſe, who, like him, have kept the 
x commandments of God from their youth, I dare not 
ttell them, that they are not under a neceſſity of offer- 
ing all their wealth to God, and of making their eſtates, 
however acquir'd, not the ſupport of any fooliſh vain 
E indulgences, but the relief of their brethren. 

Suppole great people, by means of their wealth, 
could throw themſelves into a deep ſleep of pleaſant 
dreams, which would laſt till death awaked them, 
» Me would any one think it lawful for them to make ſuch 
= uſe of their riches ? 

But if it was aſked, why this is not as lawful as a 


= wit — — 


life of high living, vain indulgences, and worldly plea- 


eures, it could not be eaſily told. 


Por ſuch a life as this, is no more like a ſtate of pro- 
bation, than ſuch a /teep is like it; and he that has done 
„nothing but fleep and dream to the time of his death, 


5 may as well ſay, that he has been working out his 18 
dS ation with fear and trembling, as he that has been liv- 


eas his eſtate could procure him. | 
= The goſpel has made no proviſion for dignity of 
bs birth ; or difference in fortune; but has appointed the 
= ſame freight gate the common paſſage for all perſons 
io enter into glory. x 


3 in ſome degree neceſſary to ſociety ; but if any one 

ol thinks he may be leſs devoted to God, leſs afraid of 

iu dhe corruptions of pleaſures, the vanities of pride, 14 
4 ca 


ing in ſuch luxury, ſplendor, and vain gratifications, 


The diſtinctions of civil life have their uſe, and are 
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a luxury and indulgence, which don't gratify ſenſual 


Set, nor thr pride of life, religion has no command 
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eauſe he was born of one family, rather than anothe 
he is as much miſtaken, as he that fancies he haz 
privilege to ſteal, becauſe he was born of a father t 
Was poor. 

Why may not poor people give themſelves up 
diſcontent, to impatience and repining Is it not becay 
Chriſtianity requires the ſame virtues in all ſtates 
life? Is it not becauſe the rewards of religion are ſi 
Cient to make us thankful in every condition ? 

But who ſees not, that theſe ſame reaſons equ: 
condemn the gratifications, the ſenſual indulgences 
the rich, as the diſconterits' and repinings of the po- 

So that a great man, tang his ſwing in wor 
pleaſures, in the various gratifications which his ple 
can furniſh, is as good a Chriſtian, as careful of 
duty to God, as the poor man who reſigns hiniſe}f 
to diſcontent, and ſpends his time and ſpirits in re 

cm plaints and repinings. 

And if the joys of religion, our hopes in Chriſt, 
ſufficient to make us rejoice in tribulation, and 
thankful to God in the hardſliips of poverty; ſurely 
ſame hopes in Chriſt, muſt be equally ſufficient to n 
us forbear the luxury and ſoftneſs, and all other p 
ſures of imaginary greatneſs. 

If therefore the rich or great man can find o 
courſe of pleaſures, that ſupport no wrong turn of m 


| 
© ( 


delights, and entertainment; which indulge no 
and weak paſſions ; if they can find out ſuch ſelf-en 
ments of their riches, as ſhew that they love God 
all their ſtrength, and their neighbours as themſel) 
if they can find out ſuch inſtances of ſplendor and g 
neſs, as gratify neither the 4% of the fleſÞ, the luſt e 


gainſt ſuch enjoyments, therefore fine arts, prope 
applyed, are to be encouraged. 
ut when this cannot be done, let it be remembe 
that the rich have no more permiſſion to live in ſen 
rh and vain indulgences, than the poor ha 
nd their time in anxious complaints and unth 


ful repinings. | 


(69) 
et it alſo be remember'd, that if any diſtinctions 
Wlife make men forget that ſin is their only baſeneſs, 
{ holineſs their only honour ; if any condition makes 
m leſs diſpoſed to imitate the low, humble eſtate of 
ir ſuffering maſter, or forget that they are to return 
God by humiliation, repentance, and ſelf-denial ; 
Mead of being any real advantage, it is their curſe, 
Ir ſnare, and deſtruction. 
Vas there no fin in any cr ourſelves with our 
Wes, our Saviour had not ſaid, Moe unto you that are 
„for you have received your conſolation ! 
lad a delight in the ſplendor and greatneſs of this 
been an innocent delight for people of birth and 
ne, he had never ſaid, Bleed are the poor in ſpirit, 
heirs is the kingdom of beawen. 
Jad worldly mirth, and the noiſy joys of ſplendor 
equipage, been any part of the happineſs of Chri- 
Ws, he had never ſaid, Bleſſed are they that mourn, 
Wy /ball be comforted. 
hus does it appear, from almoſt every part of 
ture, that a renunciation of the world and worldly 
ments, either of pleaſure or pride, is the neceſ- 
temper of all Chriſtians of every ſtate and con- 
n. 
now, that to all this it will ſtill be objected, that 
lifferent ſtates of life are things indifferent in them- 
„ and are made good or evil by the tempers of the 
ns that enjoy them. That a man is not neceſſarily 
and proud, becauſe he lives in great ſhew and 
, any mote than another is neceſſarily humble 
owly in mind, becauſe he lives in a low eſtate. 
is granted, that men may be of a temper contrary 
he ſtate in which they live; but then this is only 
of ſuch as are in any ſtate by force, and contrary 
eir deſires and endeavours. | 
man in a low eſtate may be very vain and proud, 
uſe he is in ſuch a ſtate by force, and is reſtleſs and 
y till he can raiſe himſelf out of it. If the ſame 
de ſaid of any man that lives in all the ſplendor 
gure of life, that he is in it by force, and is reſt- 
nd uneaſy till he can lay all aſide, and live in 
an 


(70) 5 
an humble lowly ſtate, it may be granted, that ſu 
a man, tho' in the height of figure, may be as hum. 
ble, as another in ſtarving circumſtances may be proud 

But nothing can be more falſe, than to eonclude 
that becauſe a man may be in a low eſtate, witho 
having lowlineſs of mind, which eſtate he is in by forc 
that therefore another may live in all the height d 

andeur, the vanity of figure which his fortune wil 
allow, without having any height or vanity of mind 
tho' the ſtate ot life be according to his mind, and ſud 
as he chuſes before another that has leſs of figure au 
ſhew in it. 

Nothing can be more abſurd than ſuch a concluſic 
as this; it is as if one ſhould ſay, that becauſe a m- 
may be an Epicure in his temper, tho? he is forced 
live upon bread and water; therefore another, wii 
ſeeks after all ſorts of dainties,and lives upon delicacigh 
out of choice, may be no Epicure. 

Again, who does not know but a man may give 
his goods to feed the poor, and yet want charity ? b 
will any one therefore conclude, that another m: 
keep all his goods to himſelf, and yet have charit 

Yet this is as well argued, as to ſay, that becauſe 
man. bas nothing to ſpend, he may yet be proud 
therefore tho' another may lay out his eſtate in v. 
expences, he may yet have true humility of mind. 

For as the man in a low eſtate, would be truly wh 
his eſtate is, if he liked it, and had no deſires that 
ſhould be otherwiſe than it is; ſo for the ſame reaſo! 
if thoſe who live in pleaſures, in ſhew and vain e 
pences, live in ſuch a ſtate out of choice, we muſt t 
nonſenſe, if we do not ſay, that their minds are 
vain as the vanity of their ſtate. KEY” 

Again, Thoſe who talk of people being humble 
a Rate that has all the appearance of pride and vanit 
do not enough confider the nature of virtue. Hum 
lity and every other virtue, is never in 2 compl| 
ſtate, ſo that a man can ſay, that he has finiſhed þ 
taſt in ſuch or ſuch a virtue. 

No virtyes have any exiſtence of this kind in h 


f (7x) 
an minds; they are rather continual ſtruggles with 
contrary vices, than any finiſhed habits of mind. 
A man is humble, not for what he has already done, 
t becauſe it is his continual diſpoſition to oppoſe and 
ea every temptation to pride. Charity is a conti- 
Kal firuggle with the contrary qualities of ſelf- love 
gd envy. Ks wha 
d A nd this is the ſtate of every virtue, it.is a progreſ- 
0 temper of mind, and always equally labouring to 
66 *. | . 
ſerve ſelf. | | . 
WT hoſe therefore, who ſuppoſe, that people may be 
Wfniſhed in the virtue of humility, that they can be 
humble in the enjoyments of ſplendor and vanity, 
not conſider that humility is never finiſhed, and 
: it ceaſes to exiſt, when it ceaſes to oppoſe and 
„aeevery appearance of pride. | 
ois is the true ſtate of every virtue, a reſiſting and 
i ang all the temptations to the contrary vice. 
Jo ſuppoſe therefore a man fo truly humble, that 
Pay live in all the appearances of pride and vanity, 
Ws abſurd as to ſuppoſe a man fo inwardly ſaber, 
he need refuſe no ſtrong /iguors, ſo inwardly cha- 
Ple, that he need not avoid quarrels, or ſo holy, 
he need not reſiſt temptations to fin. | 
The neceſſity of renouncing the world in whatever 
lition of life we are, beſides what appears from 
cular commands, may be proved from thoſe great 
ees of holineſs, thoſe divine tempers, which Chri- 
ity requires. | | 
hriſtians are to love God with all their heart, with 
Beir ſoul, with all their mind, and with all their 
ib, and their neighbour as themſekves, 3 
ow it is abſolutely impoſſible in the nature of the 
y, that we ſhould practiſe either of theſe duties in 
Chriſtian ſenſe, unleſs we are ſo born of God, 
have overcome the world, 5 
man that has his head and his heart taken up with 
dly concerns, can no more love God with all his 
and with all his ſtrength, than a man, who will 
his eyes upon the ground, can be looking towards 
en with all the ſtrength of his fight, | 
ks 


e 
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It is certain in an abſolute degree, that we are u 
much obliged to renounce the world with all our hean 
and all our ſtrength, as we are obliged to love Go 
with all our heart and all our ſtrength: | 4 
It being as impoſſible to do one without the other, 
as to exert all our ſtrength two different ways at % 
ſame time. 
It is alſo certain in the ſame abſolute degree, th 
we unavoidably love every thing, in proportion as i 
appears to be our happineſs, if it appears to be half d 1 
our happineſs, it will neceſſarily have half the ſtrengi 
of our love; and if it appears to be all our happinel 
we ſhall naturally love it with all our ſtrength. 
What can be more ridiculous than to fancy, that Wi 
man, who is labouring after ſchemes of felicity, H 
is taken up in the enjoyments of the world, is loviii 
God with all his foul and all his flirength ? 
Is it not as abſurd as to ſuppoſe a man that is dev 
ted to the ſports of the field, is at the ſame time cc 
templating mathematical ſpeculations with all the 
dour of his mind ? 1 | 
The love of God, as I have ſaid of every other vi 
tue, is never in any compleat ſtate, but is to preſeri 
and improve itſelf by a continual oppoſition and 
ſiſtance of other affeQions. 
It is as neceſſary therefore continually to renoun 
the world, and all its objects of our affections, in « 
der to form the love of God in our hearts, as it is: 
ceſſary to renounce and reſiſt all motives of felt-lc 
and envy, to beget the habit of charity. s 
And a man may as well pretend, that little eny 
are conſiſtent with true charity, as that little deſ 
after the vanities of the world are conſiſtent with 
entire love of God with all our hearts. 7 
It may be ſaid, that tho' this appears true int 
reaſon of the thing, as conſidered in ſpeculation ; 
that this is a love for angels, and not ſuited to the 
of man. r 122456 
T anſwer, it is what God has required, and the fat 
objection may be made againſt all other Chriſtian v 
tues, for they are all required in a perfeR degree. 
con 


o 
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1 Secondly, If it is a degree of affection hardly attain- 


7 5 ble, this makes for the doctrine which I have deli- 
red, and ſhews the abſolute neceſſity of having no 
ore enjoyments in the world, than ſuch as neceſſity 
quires. 
S For if it is ſo hard to raiſe the ſoul to this degree of 
oe, ſurely it mult be ſtupid to add to the difficulty by 
MS otraQting fooliſh and contrary affections. 
AT T bicdly, If this is the 2 love of angels, this 
goes that it is as proper for us, who are taught by 
god to pray, that his will may be done on earth as it 
in heaven. 
At leaſt, if this is the love of angels, it ſhews us, that 
are to imitate it as far as our nature will allow, and 
a ſtop at no degrees ſhort of it, but ſuch as we can- 
W: poſſibly reach. 
at can he be ſaid to be doing his utmoſt to love 
an angel, that is building ſchemes of felicity on 
id, * ſeeking ſatisfaction in its imaginary enjoy- 
nts 
As ſure therefore as this is the love of angels, as ſure 
we are called to an angelical ſtate of life with God; 
Wurely are we obliged to lay aſide every hinderance, 
Wpart with every enjoyment, that may ftop or retard 
coul in its riſe and affection towards God. 
e differ from angels, as we are in a ſtate of proba- 
Wm, and loaded with fleſh; and tho' till the trial be 
r, we muſt bear with infirmities and neceſſities, to 
ach they are not ſubjeQ ; yet we muſt no more chuſe 
Wies, or find out falſe delights for ourſelves, than if 
Ewere, like them, free from all infirmities. / 
The love of enemies, is ſaid to be a love that be- 
es the perfection of God; but yet we ſee, that we 
ſo far from being excuſed from this manner of love, 
auſe it is divine and ſuits the nature of God, that 
are for that reaſon expreſly called to it, that we may 
bildren of our Father which is in heaven. 
therefore we are called to that ſpirit of love, 
ch becomes the perfection of God, ſurely the man- 
of angelick love is not too high ſor us to aſpire 
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All therefore that we are to learn from this matter 
is this, that a renunciation of the world is neceſſary, 
that this holy love cannot be attained, unleſs we only Wl 
uſe the world ſo far as our needs and infirmities require, 
and think of no happineſs but what is prepared for u 11 
at the right hand of God. 

Fourthly, This entire love of God is as poſſible a; 
the attainment of ſeveral other duties, which ſtill ate 
the rules of our behaviour, and ſuch as we are oblig di | 
to aſpire after in the utmoſt perfection. 7 

The fincere love of our enemies, is perhaps of al 
other tempers the hardeſt to be acquired, and the mo- 
tions of envy and ſpight the moſt difficult to be entire 
ly laid aſide; yet, without this temper, we are unqua- 
lified to ſay the Lord's prayer. We ſee examples o 
this love of God in the firſt followers of our Saviour 


and tho' we cannot work miracles as they did, yet we 7x 
may arrive at their perſonal holineſs, if we would bu 
be ſo humble to imitate their examples. 5 

Our Saviour told them the infallible way of arriv ig 
at piety, which was by renouncing the world, ana 
taking up the croſs and following him, that they mig 
have treaſure in heaven. This was the only way then 
and it would {till be as ſucceſsful now, had we but ti 
faith and humility to put it in practice. | 

But we are now it — become ſo 2wi/e and prud: 
we fee ſo much farther into the nature of virtue ar 
vice, than the ſimplicity of the firſt Chriſtians, thy 
we can take all the enjoyments of the world along wi 
us in our road to heaven. 

They took Chriſt at his word, and parted with al 
but we take upon us to reaſon about the innocency 
wealth and ſtately enjoyments, and ſo poſſeſs eve 
thing, but the ſpirit of our religion. 

It is ſometimes ſaid in defence of the dulneſs of c 
affections towards God, that affections are temp! 
which we cannot command, and depend much up 
conſtitution ; ſo that perſons, who are poſſeſs'd of at 
fear of God, may yet by reaſon of their conſtituti 
feel leſs vehemency of love, than others who are | 
. piouſly diſpoſed, 7 


; C75) 
W This is partly true, and partly falſe. 
WE It is true; that our affections are very much influ- 

c'd by our conſtitutions ; but then it is falſe, that 
is is any defence of our want of affection towards 
od. 

Two perſons, that equally feel the want of ſome- 
Ping to quench their thirſt, may ſhew a different paſ- 
Pon after water, by a difference in their conſtitutions 
uc till, thirſt after water is the ruling deſire in bot 
f a them. 
== Two Fpicures, by a difference in their conſtitutions, 
ay differ in the manner of their eagerneſs aſter dain- 
es; but ſtill it is the love of dainties that is the go- 

erning love in both of them. 
lc is the ſame thing in the cafe before us; two per- 
as may equally look upon God as their ſole happi- 
| eſs ; by reaſon of their different tempers, one may 
Ne capable of greater fervours of defire of him than 
ee other, but till it is the ruling deſire of the other. 
Therefore tho' good men may content themſelves, 
o' they have not ſuch flames of deſire, as they may 
ae or hear of in other people; yet there is no found a- 
oon for this content, unleſs they know that they ſeek 
nd defire no other happineſs than God, and that their 
oe, tho' not ſo fervent as ſome others, is ſtill the rul- 
| and governing affection of their ſoul. 

Wend the difference in conſtitution, we 

e all people are affected with what they reckon their 

appineſs: if therefore people are not full of a deſire 
If God, it is becauſe they are full, or at leaſt engaged 
With another happineſs ; it is not any ſlowneſs of ſpirits, 
Nut a variety of enjoyments, that have taken hold of 

eir hearts, and rendered them inſenſible of that hap- 


% 


dineſs that is to be found in God. | 
When any man has followed the counſels of onr 
leſſed Saviout, when he has renounced the world, re- 
ected all the'flattering appearances of worldly hap; i- 
deſs, emptied himſelf of all idle affections, and pratt's 
d all the means of fixing his heart upon God alone, 
de” may be pardoned if he ſtill want ſuch warmth of 
uteftion, as ſo great a good might juſtly raiſe. 
1 D 2 | But 
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But till all this be done, we as vainly appeal to out 
conſtitutions, tempers and infirmities of our ſtate, 2 
the unprofitable ſervant appealed to the hardneſs of hi 
maſter, and therefore hid his talent in the earth. 2 

And as it is there ſaid, Out of thine own mouth vill! 
Judge thee, thou wicked ſervant ; thou kneweſt that I wa; 
an auſtere man, &c. wherefore then gaveſt not thou ”; Xe 
money into the ban? &c. | | 1 

So we may juſtly fear that we ſhall be judged out 
of our own mouths; for, if we know the loving Gol i 
with all our heart and ſoul, to be fo difficult to the 
temper and infirmities of our nature, why therefor: 
do we not remove every hindrance, renounce every 
vain affection, and with double diligence practiſe all 
the means of forming this divine temper ? for this well 
may be aſſured of, that the ſeeking happineſs in the nl 
enjoyments of wealth, is as contrary to the entire love 
of God, as wrapping up the talent in a zapkin is con-. 
trary to improving it. | 2 

e that has renounced the world, as having nothing 
In it that can render him happy, will find his heart a 
liberty to aſpire to God in the higheſt degrees of love 
and deſire ; he will then know what the P/a/mift mean 
by thoſe expreſſions, My heart is athriſt for God; whirl 
Shall I appear before the preſence of God ? | 1 

And till we do thus renounce the world, we are 
ſtrangers to the temper and ſpirit of piety ; we do but 
act the part of religion, and are no more affected with 
thoſe devotions which are put into our mouths, than 
an ador upon the fagr is really angry himſelf, when be 
ſpeaks an angry ſpeech. 

Religion is only what it ſhould be, when its happi 
neſs has entered into our foul, and filled qur. heart: 
with its proper tempers, when it is the ſettled objed 
of our minds, and governs and affects us, as world 
men are affected with that happineſs which goverm 
their actions. | i 

The ambitious man naturally rejoices at every thing 
that leads to his greatneſs, and as naturally grie ves al 
ſuch accidents as oppoſe it. es: he” 

Good Chriſtians, that are ſo wile as to aim only 4 
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Nie happineſs, will as naturally be affected in this man- 
Ser, with that which promotes or hinders their endea- 
Fours after it. . 
For happineſs, in whatever it is placed, equally 
overns the heart of him that aſpires after it. 

WE 1: is therefore as neceſſary to renounce the ſatisfaQi- 
Bans of riches fortune, and place our chief happineſs in 
od, as it is neceſſary to love him with all our heart, 
ad all our foul, with all our mind, and all our 
ength. | | 

Another duty, which alſo proves the neceſſity of this 
ctrine, is the love of our neighbour : Thou ſhalt love 
neighbour as thyſelf. 3 

Now he that thinks he can perform this duty, with- 
Wt taking our Saviour's advice of forſaking all, and 
lowing him; is as much miſtaken, as if he imagines 
Wat he loves his neighbour as himſelf, tho' he heaps 


Mo 
nM treaſures for his own ſelf-enjoyments and ſelf-gra» 
4 heations. 


lf a man would kno what this love of his neigh- 
Pur implies, let him look impartially into his owrt 
oe art, and ſee what it is that he wiſhes to himſelf, and 
ans en turn all thoſe ſame wiſhes to his neighbour, and 
Ws will make him feel the juſt meaſure of his duty, 
Witter than any other deſcription. 

his will alſo teach him, that this true love of his 
ighbour is as inconſiſtent with the love of the world, 
vic duelling is inconſiſtent with meekneſs and forgive- 
baus of injuries. | 
1 he This love is a temper of mind that ſuits only fach 
Pings, as have one common undivided happineſs, where 
ty cannot be rivals to one another: now this is the 
arif te of Chriſtians, who have as truly one common hap- 
died els, as they have one common God; but if we put 
rſelves out of this ſtate, and project for ourſelves 
eru er felicities in the uncertain enjoyments of this life, 
make ourſelves as uncapable of this neighbourly 
We, as wolves and bears that live upon prey. 

Now one common undivided happineſs being the 
ly poſſible foundation for the practice of this great 
ly at D 3 benevolence, 
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benevolence, it is demonſtrable, that if we ſeek tool 
eagerly any other happineſs than this, if we don't te. 
nounce other pretenſions, we cannot keep clear of ſuch 
tempers, as will ſhew that we do not love our neigh-| 
bour as ourſelves. 

This love, as has been ſaid of the entire love of Go 
is ſuired to the ſtate of angels, it being not to be in 
gined that they have more benevolence than this ſol 
one another; they can readily perform this duty, bei 
cauſe they never vary from their one true happineſs 
and as this makes it eaſy to them, ſo nothing can mak 
It poſſible for us, but by imitating them, in placing ou 
enly happineſs in the enjoyment of our true good. 

If our happineſs-depends upon men, our tempers . 
neceſſarily depend upon men, and we fhall love an 
Hate people in proportion as they help or hinder us 
ſuch happineſs. | 

This is abſolutely neceſſary, and we can never am 
otherwiſe, till we are governed by a happineſs w 
no men can make themſelves our rivals, nor preve 
our attainments of it. | 

When we are in this ſtate, it wilt be no hardert 
Help our neighbour as our ſelves, than it is to wil 
him the enjoyments of the ſame light, or the ſam 
common air; for theſe, being goods which may be er 
Joyed equally by all, are not the occaſions of envy. 

But whilſt we continue eager competitors for th 
imaginary enjoyments of this life, we lay a neceſfar 
foundation for ſuch paſſions as are all directly contra 
to the fruits of love. 

I rake it for granted, that when our Saviour deliver 
this doctrine of love, he intended it ſhould be a goven 
ing principle of our lives; it concerns us therefore, 
we have any regard to our ſalvation, to look careſul 
to ourſelves, and to put ourſelves in ſuch a ſtate, i 
we may be capable of performing tt. 

| Now in this ſtate we cannot be, till we are conte 
to make no more of this world, than a ſupply of « 
neceſſities, and to wait for one only happineſs in the © 
joyment of God. | 

J don't appeal to niggards and worldlings, to ti 


pro 
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ou and ambitious ; let thoſe who think themſelves 
oderate in their worldly deſires and enjoyments, let 
och deal faithfully with their own breaſts, and fee whe- 
her their proſecution of worldly affairs, permits them 
o love all Chriſtians as themſelves. | 
Their moderation may perhaps keep them from the 
Pitter envyings and hatreds to which ambitious world- 


| 53 ings are ſubje& ; but ſtill they have as certainly, in 


heir degree, and in proportion to their love of the 


orid, their envyings, and hatreds, and want of fin- 
ere love, as other men. 


If any one's heart can bear him witneſs, that in 
hought, word and deed, he treats all men with that 


| ere which he bears to himſelf, it muſt be one whoſe 


eart fervently cries out with the apoſtle, Gd forbid 
6. I /bould glory, ſade in the croſs of Jeſus Chriſt, by 
ich the world is 3 unto me, and I unto the world. 
Any other glory than this, any other uſe of the 


orld than being thus crucified to it, is inconſiſtent 
ich this degree of brotherly love. 


For a further proof of this truth, we need only look 
to the world, and ſee the ſpirit that appears amongſt 


t Wi moſt all Chriſtians. 
= We need not go to wicked and looſe people; let us 
Wo into any virtuous en whatever, we ſhall find that 


has its particular Hatred, its envyings and ewvil-ſpeak- 
5 er, and all founded in the intereſts and regards of the 
World. | 
| Now all this neceſſarily proceeds from hence : that 
Mg! Chriſtians are buſy in attending to their worldly 
Wtereſts, intending only to keep clear of diſhoneſt and 
gcandalous practices; that is, they uſe the world as far 
ws honeſt Heathens or Jews would do, and fo conſe- 
uently have ſuch tempers as Jews and Heathens have. 
For it is not only cheating and unlawful practices, 
ut the too eager deſire of worldly things and the plac- 
g happineſs in them, that lays the foundation of all 
ele unchriſtian tempers ; that begets enmities, and 


WW vides Chriſtians into more parties than there are fa- 


lies amongſt them, 
D 4 Were. 
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Were there no diſhoneſt perſons amongſt us, yer 
if Chriſtians give themftlves up to the happineſs and 4:4 
enjoy ments of this world, there would be itill almoſt i 
the ſame want of the loving our neighbour as our- 
ſelves. 5 

So that it is purely the engaging ſo far in the world 
as ſober Chriſtians do; it is their falſe ſatisfaction in 
ſo many things that they ought to renounce ; it is their 
being too much alive to the world, that makes even 
the devout and religious, ſubject to tempers ſo contrary 
to the love of their neighbour. . 

How comes it, that moſt people find it fo eaſy to 
love, forgive, and pray for all men at the hour of their 
death? is it not becauſe the reaſon of enmity, envy WR 
and diſlike, then ceaſes? all worldly intereſts being 
then at an end, all worldly tempers die away with 
them, 

Let this therefore teach us, that it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to die to the world, if we would live and love 
like Chriſtians. | | 

J have now done with this ſubje& of renouncing the Wi 
aworld, and all worldly tempers. I hope I have been ſo 
plain and clear upon it, as is ſufficient to convince any 
{-rious reader, that it is a doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, that 
it is the foundation of his religion, and fo neceſſary, 
that without it we can exerciſe no Chriſtian temper in 
the manner that we ought, 6; 

Some people have imagined, that they only renounce I 
the world as it ought to be renounced, who retire to if 
a clyyſter, or a monaſtery ; but this is as unreaſonable, 
as to make it neceſſary to lay aſide a/ uſe of chaths ro 
avoid the vanity of dreſs. 

As there is a ſober and reaſonable uſe of particular 
things, ſo there is a ſober reaſonable uſe of the world, 
to which it is as lawful to conform as it is lawful to eat 
and drink. 

'They renounce the world as they ought, who live 
in the midſt of it without worldly tempers, who com- 
ply with their ſhare in the offices of human life, with- 
out complying with the ſpirit that reigneth in the 
world. PE 
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WW As it is right to go thus far, ſo it is wrong as ſoon as 

e take one ſtep farther. 

There is nothing right in eating and drinking, but a 
rict and religious temperance. It is the ſame thing in 
ther compliances with the ſtate of this life; we may 

el, we may buy and ſell, we may labour, we oy 
provide for our felves and our families; but as theſe 
Pings are only lawful for the ſame reaſon that it is 
oful to cat and drink, ſo are they to be governed by 
e ſame religious ſtrictneſs that is to govern our eating 
nd drinking ; all variation from this rule 1s like g/ut- 

n and intemperance, and fills our fouls with ſuch 

empers, as are all contrary to the ſpirit of Chriſt and 

Pis religion. 

The firſt ſtep that our deſires take beyond things of 

feceſſity to our ranks, ranks us amongſt worldlings, and 

iſes in our minds all thoſe tempers, which diſturb the 

Finds of worldly men. 

== You think yourſelf very reaſonable and conformable 

&Þ Chriſtianity, becauſe you are moderate in your de- 

res; you don't defire an immenſe eſtate, you deſire 

ly a little finery in dreſs, a little ſtate in equipage, and 
ly to have things genteel about you. 

2 1 anſwer ; if this be your caſe, you are happy in this, 

Pat you have but little defires to conquer; but if 

eſe defires have as faf hold of you, as greater defires 

Wave of other people, you are in the fame ſtate of 

ce : 

WF orldly-mindedneſs that they are, and are no more 

Z ad to the world, than they that are the fondef? of it. 

= tondnelſs for three or four hundred pounds a year, is 

e ſame ſlavery to the world, as a fondneſs for three 

four thouſand ; and he that craves earneſtly the hap- 

Pneſs of /ittle fineries, has no more renounced the 

orld, than he that wants the ſplendor of a large 

Drrune. 

You hate the extravagance of dreſs; but if you can- 

dt depart from your own /ittle finery, you have as 

uch to alter in your heart, as they that like none but 

e fineſt of ornaments: 

Conſider therefore, that what you call moderate 

lires, may be as great contrarieties to religion, as 

Ds thoſe 
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J ofe which you reckon immoderate ; becauſe they ho 
le heart in the ſame ſtate of falſe ſatis factions, raiſin 
le ſame vain tempers, and do not ſuffer the foul to ret 
wholly upon God. . 5 
When the ſpirit of religion is your ſpirit, when 
heavenly-mindedneſs is your temper, when your hear 
is ſet upon God, you 1 have no more taſte for the 
vanity of one ſort of life than another. c 3 
Farther; imagine to yourſelf, that this pretenci 
in favour of moderate deſires, and /ittle fineries, had 
been made to our bleſſed Saviour, when he was up 
earth, preaching his doctrines of renouncing the world 
and denying ourſelves, 5, 
I_dare ſay your own conſcience tells you, that hl 
would have rebuk'd the author of ſuch a pretence wit 
as much indignation, as he rebuk'd Peter, Get thee be 
hind me, Satan, fer thou ſavoureſt not the things that H 
of God. | 
5 the ſpirit of Chriftianity is the ſame ſpnif 
that was in Chriſt, when he was upon the earth: ar 
if we have reaſon to think that ſuch a pretence wou 
have been ſeverely condemned by Chriſt, we have ti 
ſame reaſon to be ſure, that it is as ſeverely condemne 
by Chriſtianuy. 
Had our bleſſed Saviour, a little befere he left t 
world, given eſtates to his apoſtles, with a permilſſic 
for them to enjoy /zttle fineries, and a moderate / 
in genteel ſhew. and equipage, he had undone all that il 
had ſaid of the contempt of the world, and heaven) 
mindedneſs; ſuch a permiſſion had been a contradict 


to the moſt repeated. and common doctrines that A 
had taught. > 49% chi 

Had his apoſtles lived in ſuch a ſtate, how cou Y 
they have gloried only in the croſs of Chriſt, by whicWey 
the world was crucified unto them, and they unto tor 
world? how could they have ſaid, Lowe not the ver re 
nor the things in the world, for all that is in the world, M the 
Injt of the fleſb, the Iuft of the eyes, and the pride of life, i C. 
not of the Father, but is of the world. 1 M0 r'y 

Had they lived in a /#tle flate, in a moderate ſhelf yo 


of hgure, equipage, and worldly delights, how 7 
4 22 ; 
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ty have ſaid, that Se that liveth in pleaſure, is dead' 
en ſhe liveth ? 
How could they have ſaid, that they 2vho will be rich, 
rl into a temptation, and a ſnare, and into many fooliſh 
xd hurtful Iuſts, which drown men in deſtruction ? 
For it is not the ·deſire of great riches; but it is the 
geſire of riches, and a ſatisfaction in the pleaſures of 
hem, that is the ſnare, and the temptation; and that 
ils mens minds with fooliſh and hurtful luſts ; that 
eeps them in the ſame ſtate of worldly folly, as they 
e whole deſires are greater. 
Laſtly, had the apoſtles lived in that manner, how 
ould they have ſaid, that evhatſcewver is born of God, 
ercometh the world ? 
For certainly he who is happy in the pleaſure and 
pure of a ſmall eſtate, has no more overcome the 
orld, than he that is happy in the hender of one that 
greater. 
Thus therefore matters ſtand with relation to our 
eſſed Saviour and his apoſtles; the doctrines they 
Wught made it impoſſible for them to take any part, 
gr ſeek any pleaſure, in the ſbeww, and figure, and riches 
f this world: | 
One would think, that this one reflection was alone 
fficient to ſhew us, what contempt of the world, 
hat heavenly affection we are to aſpire after. 
For how blind and weak- muſt we be, if we can 
ink that we may live in a ſpirit and temper, which 
duld not poſſibly be the fpirit and temper of Chriſt 
d his apoſtles ? ; 
Another pretence for worldly care and labour after 
ches, 1s to provide for our families. 
You want to leave fortunes to your children, that. 
ey may have their ſhare in the figure and ſerv of the 
orld. Now conſider, do you do this upon principles 
religion, as the wiſeſt and beſt thing you can do, 
ther for yourſelf, or your children? 
Can you be ſaid to have choſen the one thing need/ul 
r'yourſelf, or the one thing needful for them, who make 
your chief care to put them in a tate of life, that is 
h a ſnare, . 
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a ſnare, and a temptation, and the moſt likely of af 
others, to fill their minds with fooliſh and hartful lufts. 
Is it your kindneſs towards them, that puts you 
upon this labour? Conſider therefore what this kind. 
neſs is founded upon; perhaps it is ſuch a kindneſs, as 3 
when tender mothers carry their daughters to all play: 
and balls; ſuch a kindne£, as when indulgent father 
ſupport their ſons in all the expence of their ſollies; 
ſuch kind parents may more properly be called the 
t-mpters and betrayers of their children. | 
You love your children, and therefore you would 
leave them rich. It is ſaid of our bleſſed Saviour, that 
he loved the young rich man that came unto him, and, 
as an inſtance of his love, he bid him el all that he 
had, and give to the poor. What a contrariety i 
here? The love which dwelleth in you, is as contrary 
to that love which dwelt in Chriſt, as darkneſs is con- 
trary to light. | | 
We have our Saviour's expreſs command to love 
one another, as he has lowed us; and can you think 
that you are following this love, when you are giving 
thoſe things to your children, which he took away 
from his friends, and which hg could not poſſibly have 
given them, without — the greateſt part of 
his doctrines? 
But ſuppoſing that you ſacceed in your intentions, 
and leave your children rich, what muſt you fay to 
them when you are dying? will you then tell them, 
that you have the fame opinion of the greatneſs and 
value of riches that you ever had; that you feel the 
pleaſure of remembering how much thought and care 
vou have taken to get them? will you tell them, that 
you have provided for their eaſe and ſoftneſs, thei! 
pleaſure and indulgence, and figure in the world; and 
that they cannot do better than to eat and drink, and 
take their fill of ſuch enjoy ments as riches afford ? Thi 
would be dying like an atheiſt. | | 
gut, on the other hand, if you will die like a good Ci 
fian, muſt you not endeavour to fill their minds will 
our dying thoughts? muſt you not tell them, that the 
will ſoon be in a ſtate, when the world will wy 
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Pore to them than it does to you; and that there is 2 
ceitfulneſs, a vanity, a littleneſs, in the things of 
is life, which only dying men feel as they ought ? 
Will you not tell them, that all your own failings, 
e irregularity of your life, your defects in devotion, 
e folly of your tempers, the ſtrength of your paſſions, 
nd your failure in Chriſtian perfection, have been all 
ing to wrong opinions of the value of worldly 
dings ; and that if you had always ſeen the world in 
ze ſame light that you ſee it now, your life had been 
voted to God, and you would have lived in all thoſe 
iy tempers and heavenly affections, in which you 
u deſire to die? 

Wil you not tell them, that it is the enjoyment of 
pc world that corrupts the hearts, and blinds the 
Winds of all people; and that the only way to know 
What good there is in devotion, what excellence there 
in prety, what wiſdom in holineſs, what happineſs in 
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eaneßß in eternity, is to die to the world and all 
Worldly tempers ? 

Will you not tell them that riches ſpent upon 
ir ſelves, either in the pleaſures of eaſe and indulgence, 
the vanity of dreſs, or the ſhew of fate and equipage, 
e the bane and deſtruction of our ſouls, making us 
indly content with dreams of happineſs, till death 
akes us into real miſery ? 

From this therefore it appears, that your kindneſs 
r your children, is ſo far from being a good reaſon 


d in the enjoyment of the fate and ſbewv of the world 
at if you die in a ſpirit of piety, if you love them, 

Chriſt loved his diſciples, your kindneſs will oblige 
du to exhort them to renounce the delight in ſelf-en- 
yment of riches, as contrary to thoſe holy tempers, 
d that heavenly affection, which you now find to bg 
only good and happineſs of human nature. 


CHAP 


en affefion, what vanity in this 5fe, and what 


hy you ſhould fo carefully labour to leave them rich, 
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CHAP. VI. 
HRISTIANITY is a de@rine of the croſs, ia 


teaches the reſtoration of mankind to the favouill 
of God, by the death and ſacrifice of Jeſus Chriſt. * 
This being the foundation of the Chriſtian religion 
i ſhews us, that all perſons who will act conformab i 
to the nature and reaſon of Chriſtianity, muſt mai 
themſelves ſufferers for ſin. bi: 
For if there is a reaſonableneſs between fin and ſu 
fering, every Chriſtian acts againſt the reaſon of thing 
that does not endeavour to pay ſome part of that deb 
which is due to fin K 
Indeed it would be ſtrange to ſuppoſe, that manking 
were redeemed by the ſufferings of their Saviour, ll 
hve in eaſe and ſoftneſs themſelves ;- that ſuffering 
ſhould be the neceſſary atonement for ſin ; and yet tha 
finners ſhould be excuſed from ſufferings. 
Such an high-prieſt became us, ſays the apoſtle, who if 
Goly, harmleſs, undefiled, ſeparate from ſinners. 
Now if the holineſs of Chriſt rendered his ſacrifice aA 
ceptable to God, does not this teach us that we mul 
labour to be holy, in order to be accepted of God? 
But is there not the ſame reaſon, and the ſame e 
ample in the ſufferings of Chriſt? if they made G0 
more propitious to fin, muſt we not as well take thi 
way of ſuffering, to make ourſelves fitter objeQs « 
divine pardon? 
There is therefore the ſame reaſon, in the nature 
the thing, for us ſinners to endeavour to conform ou! 
ſelves to the ſufferings, as to labour after the holineſs 
Chriſt ; ſince they both jointly conſpired to recom 
mend the great atonement for fin, and muſt joint) 
conſpire to render us proper objects of the benefits 


hi 

Nor is the ſinleſs ſtate of Chriſt a better reaſon Maki 
us to avoid and flee from fin, than his ſuffering ſtate Wt Le 
t reaſon. fox our renouncing ſoftneſs and indulgence p. 
pleaſures. to 
tur 


Had Chriſt wanted either holineſs or . 
Tina 


crifce had been wanting in an effential part. I 
bereſore we think to be accepted of God by holineſs, 
ithout ſuffering, we ſeem to contradict the nature of 
y pur religion as much, as if we thought to be accepted 


hro' ſufferings without holineſs. 

lt may perhaps be ſaid, in the words of our /iturgy, 
, Chrift, having By: his ont oblation of himſelf once offer- 
1 d, made a full, pere, and ſufficient ſacrifica, oblation, 
/ /atisfafio for the fins of the whole world, that 
hriſtians have no occaſion to make any ſuffering tor fin. 

To this it may be anſwer'd, 
oF T bat the facrifice of Chriſt is full and ſufficient ; firſt, 
it takes away the neceſſity of all the I, ſacrifices : 
= condly, as it has no need to be repeated again: and 
icdly, as it fully reconciles God to accept of us upon 
Wc terms of the new covenant. * eCigeT 16 
Now there is no occaſion to ſuffer for fin, in order 
= make the ſacrifice of Chriſt more compleat, or to 
ad a further value to the atonement for ſin ; but then 
is to be conſidered, that if ſelf-fuffering for fin be a 
bod and reaſonable duty in itſelf, and proper for a 
ner, that the fulneſs of Chriſt's ſacrifice has no more 
ken away the neceſſity of it, than it has taken away 
e neceſſity of humility or any other virtue. | 
Chriſt is as well ſaid to be our ſandification, our holi- 
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Go and righteouſneſs, as our atonement for ſin; yet we 
ould much miſtake the ſcripture, if we ſhould think, 
s at becauſe he is our holineſs, therefore we need not 


de avour to be holy ourſelves. | 
re Vet this is as good a concluſion, as to imagine, that 
> need not ſuffer for our ſins ourſelves, becauſe Chriſt's 
fferings are a full atonement for fin. | 
com For they are no otherwiſe a' /afficient atenemeut for 
dini . than as Chriſt is our ſufficient holineſs ; ſo. that we 
its May as well truſt to his holineſs, without labouring to 
holy ourſelves, as truſt to his ſufferings, without 
on (faking ourſelves alſo ſufferers for ſim | - _ 
tate Let it now - therefore be obſerved, that were there 
ice ¶ particular precepts or doctrines, that expreſly called 
to a ſtate of ſelf-denial and ſelf- ſuffe ing, the very 
bure of our religion is àn undeniable argument, * 


— 
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the way of ſuffering, is the right and certain way for Wl 
ſinners to find God more propitious to their ſin. | '* 

He that can doubt of this, muſt ſuppoſe, that God 
required a way of atonement in Jeſus Chriſt, that had 72 
nothing of atonement in it; for if it had, it muſt be 
undeniable, that all, who, as far as their natures will 
allow, conform themſelves to the fimilitude of Chriſt's 
ſacrifice, muſt make themſelves more acceptable to 4 
God. . 

That Chrift's ſufferings have not made all other ſuf. 4 
ferings for ſin needleſs, is plain from hence; that all 
Chriſtians are till left ſubject to death for ſurely it 
= with truth be affirm'd, that death is a ſuffering for 

n. 1 24 © | 

Now, fince all Chriſtians are to offer up their bodies 
at death, as a ſacrifice or ſuffering for ſin, this plainly 
teaches us that a ſtate of ſelf-denial and ſuffering is the 
proper ſtate of this life: for ſurely it muſt be proper 
to make every part of our life ſuitable to ſuch an el 

Does God unmake us, and daſh our very form into 
pieces; and can we think that a life of pleaſure and 
ſelf-indulgence can become. us under ſuch a ſentence! 
What plainer proof can we have, that we are 4 
voted ſufferers for | fin, than that we are devoted t 
death? for death hath no place in a ſtate of allowel 

leaſure and enjoyment. hen the ſuffering for fi 
is over, there will be no more death; but ſo long 
death laſts, ſo long are all beings, that are ſubject i 
death, ina ſtate that requires humiliation and — 
and they rebel againſt God, if — do not make the! 
lives conformable to that mark of divine difpleaſure 
which death ſignifies. | 

Thus, as the mortality of our condition is a certail 
proof that our life is in diſorder, and unacceptable i 
God; ſo is it alſo a proof, that we ought to reful 
pleaſures and ſatisfactions, which tend to diſorder, and 
ſtay for joy and delights till we are removed to ſuch 
ſtate of perfection, as God wilt delight to continue i 
all eternity. = 

The apoſtle tells us, that fleſb and blood cannot en! 
into the kingdom of God ; mult we not therefore be ver) 
Chak © * unreaſonabl 
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eaſonable, if we can caſt about for happineſs in ſuck: 
3 ondition, or give up ourſelves to the vain pleaſures 
indolgences of a fleſh and blood, which are too 
SW rupt, too unholy to enter into the kingdom of God? 
WT bis may ſuffice to ſhew us the excellency and rea- 


ableneſs of our Saviour's doctrine. 
e ſaid unte them all, if any man will come after meg 


un deny himſelf, take up bis croſs daily, and follow 


or whoſnever will ſave his life, ſhall loſe it, and ⁊ubo- 
er will loſe his life for my ſake, the ſame ſhall ſave it. 
leere is a common condition propoſed to all that 
old be Chriſt's diſciples; they are call'd to deny 
nſelves, and take up their croſs daily. To ſhew 
hat this belongs to all Chriſtians, the apoſtle ſaith, 
aid unto them all ; St. Mark hath it thus, And when 
bad called the people unto him, with his diſciples alſo, be 
unto them, 
be church of Rome refuſes to give the cup in the 
y ſacrament to the laity. We reckon it a very 

argument againſt that cuſtom, that our Saviour, 
Jy — delivered the cup, ſaid unto them, Drink ye 
pf this. 
iow if it be an argument that all Chriſtians are to 
ive the cup, becauſe in the inſtitution of the ſa- 
nent it is ſaid, Drink ye all of this x is it not as 
rgument that all Chriſtians are here called to den 
ſelves, and take up their croſs daily, becauſe it is 
no ered in the ſame manner, He laid unto them all; 
be again, When he called the people unto him, aeith his 
are ples alſo, he ſaid unto them? 
o me this place ſeems as general a call to all Chri- 
1210's 3 as, Drink qe all of this, is a general command 
„ i Christians. | 

Wet any one try to evade the obligation of this 
and he will find, that he muſt uſe ſuch arguments, 
ill equally ſerve to get rid of any other part of ho- 
ripture. l 
this paſſage only called the firſt diſciples of Chriſt 
external ſtate of ſufferings and perſecutions from 
ven people, it might, with ſome pretence, be ſup 
nable Yours 
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poſed only to relate to people, when they are in ſaci 
ſtate of perſecution. 5 MF 

But as it calls them to deny themſelves, to take vin 
their croſs daily, it is plain, that it calls them to a ſuf 
fering and ſelf-denial, which they were to inflict up 
themſelves. 1 
No if they are called thus to deny themſelve 
and ſubje& themſelves to a voluntary croſs, in or 
to be Chriſt's diſciples, it will be hard to ſhew, tial 
ſelf-denials are not as laſting terms of Chriſtianity, x 
| —_ and the Lord's Supper. 

ater-baptiſm- is neceſſary, becauſe our Savio 
has inſtituted it, and the reaſon for continuing-it is ill 
ſame as for obſerving it at firſt. But til] it is but 
external rite, or ſacrament, which in its own naiv 
hath nothing relating to holineſs and purification 
the foul ; but has all its excellency from the inſtitui 
of Chriſt. 

This cannot be ſaid of theſe forts of ſufferings, | 
they have an internal and eſſential relation to holint 
and purification in the preſent fate of man. 

I fay, in the preſent flate of man, becauſe, ti 
theſe ſelf-denials or mortifications, are only proper 
man whilſt he is in this ſlate of corruption, yet th 
are as true parts of holineſs, and as eſſential virtues, 
thoſe which will laſt for ever. 

Charity to the poor is founded in the neceſſities a 
infirmities of this life; yet is it as real a-degree of 
hneſs, and as much to be performed for its own (al 
as that charity which will never have an end. 

It is the ſame in theſe ſelf-denials, they only belc 
to* a ſtate of ſin; but whilſt ſuch a ſtate contin 
they are the indiſpenſable duty of ſinners, and as 
ceſſary and acceptable to God as relieving the poor, 
This muſt be allowed, or we muft deny that tht 
was any real atonement for fin, in the ſufferings 
death of Chriſt-; for, if there was any real atoi 
ment in the ſufferings of Chriſt, if bis ſufferings 
dered God propitious and reconciled to finners, i 
undeniable, that all who ſuffer with the ſame ſpirit ti 
Shriſt ſuffered, - muſt in their degree recommend the 
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Sc: to the favour of God, on the ſame account”, 


d for the ſame reaſons, that the ſufferings of Chrift' 
ocured peace and reconciliation. 
If Chriſt the Lord of all, and Head of the church, 
ſtill making interceſſion for us at the right hand of 
od; does not this plainly teach us, that we cannot 
W accepted by God, unleſs we live in a ſtate of ſup- 
cation and prayer for ourſelves ? nh 
And if he, who had no ſin of his own, was obliged 
ſuch ſufferings, to make himſelf be heard as an ad- 
cate for fin ; ſurely ſinners themſelves cannot pre- 
e to ſue for their own pardon, without putting 
:mſelves in the /ike fate of humiliation and ſuffer- 
For fince the atonement is made by ſufferings, 
sas truly recommends ſufferings to ſinners, as, if it 
been made by prayer, that would have ſhewn the 
of prayer to have been the way of finding pardon: 
Self-denial therefore and ſufferings, are duties eſſen- 
[to the preſent ſtate of fin, and recommend us to God, 
holineſs and purity recommend us by their own na- 
re and intrinſick fitneſs ; that is, they are good, as 
ayer, humility, and charity are good. ; 
When we ſhall be removed to a ſtate that is free 
m fin, ſelf-denial and mortification will then be no 
t of our duty; but fo long as this ſtate of fin laſts, 
long does the neceſſity and reaſon of ſelf-denial and 
drtification laſt; they are as neceſſary as prayers and 
otion, and are as truly eſſential parts of holineſs, 
chaſtity and humility. | 
For repentance and ſorrow fbr fin is as neceſſary to 
being in a ſtate of fin, as neceſſary on its own ac- 
unt, and from the nature of the thing, as the love 
God is neceffary from a being that receives all his 
ppineſs from God. | | 
It we can find a time, when we have no fin to la- 
nt, no occaſion for the ſeverities of repentance, it 
Ly be granted, that that would be a time for the ab- 
ining from ſelf-denial.. © + © | | 
But if human life knows of no ſuch ſeaſorr ; if we 
never look at ourſelves, but under the weight of 
and danger of temptation ; it is A 
at 
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that indignation at ourſelves, and a voluntary ſuffer 
for ſin, is the neceſſary conſtant ſtate of Chriſtians. 

Indeed if it be allowed that repentance for ſin is nge 
ceſſary, and that it ought to be the conſtant habit of 
Chriſtian's mind, till this life be at an end, we ne: 
no ſtronger proof of the conſtant neceſſity of ſelf-d:f 
nial and mortification. g 

If therefore we conſider the reaſon and fitneſs of 1 
pentance, we ſee the reaſon and fitneſs of ſelf-denialf 
and conſequently we muft acknowledge, that the 
felf-denials are not leſs neceſſary, nor leſs recommen 
ed to us, than repentance and ſorrow for in, 

For ſince they are of the ſame nature, and for | 
ſame end, and alſo eſſential to true repentance, it ſon 
Jows, that all Chriſtians are obliged to be as conſtu 
in ſelf-denials as they are to be conſtant in their repe: 
tance. | | 
Becauſe ſuch voluntary ſufferings have the ſame «if 
ſential relation to holineſs, that charity and the lo 
of God have. | 

For tho' charity and the love of God will nen 
ceaſe, but this ſelf-denial will have an end; yet is 
felf-denial during this ſtate of fin, as eſſential to d 
holineſs of perſons in ſuch a ſtate as any other virtut 
It being the ſame degree of inward purity, and 
Tight a ſpirit and temper to mourn and afflid ourſely 
for our fins, as to love that which God loves, or | 
thankful for his mercies. - 

Now if a perſon was to give himſelf up to ſorm 
in a /late of happineſs, or to unthankfulneſs, tho in t 
midſt of mercies, he would act juſt as unreaſonably, 
as contrary to the nature of things, as he that gin 
himſelf up to pleaſures and indulgences in a ſtate ( 
corruption and fin. - | 

Let it therefore be carefully obſerved, that ſelf-d: 
nial and mortification are ook other words for repel 
rance and ſorrow for fin, and he that can diſtingul 
them from one another, may diſtinguiſh grief fro! 
forrow. | —_— 

He therefore that can doubt whether Chriſtians 
Called to a daily practice of ſelf-denial, ſeems to kno 
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tle of true religion, as if he doubted whether they 
re called to a daily repentance. For when we may 
e in a ſtate contrary to repentance ; then, and then 
=, may we live in a ſtate contrary to /elf-denial. 
Net a Chriſtian ever ceaſe from ſelf-denial, let him 
Wer forbear the mortification of his appetites, and at 
Wat time he ceaſes to conſider himſelf as a finner, and 
aves himſelf as tho' he were then free from the 
and danger of fin. _ | 
Nut as he never is in this ſtate of freedom; ſo if he 
3 as if he was fo, he acts as falſly, as if he took him- 
to be an angel. | 
here is therefore as much reaſon, that the daily croſs 
elf-denial ſhould be impoſed upon Chriſtians, as a 
y prayer or repentance ; and there is the ſame im- 
y, the ſame falſe judgment in refuſing a daily ſelf- 
Wial, as in refuſing or ceaſing from a daily devotion 
ſorrow for ſin. 
or a man may as well imagine that he prays or 
es thanks to God, when he only repeats the words 
a prayer or thankſgiving, as that he repents for his 
, unleſs his repentance be a rea/ puniſhment, a true 
of mortification. . - i* 
eve may now obſerve, that this doctrine, of ſelf- 
ring is founded, upon the moſt important funda- 
tal articles of our religion. 
we conſider our redemption as an atonement 
e by ſuffering, does a this ſhew us the neceſſity 
n hi 1 REP by 4. N in the ſufferings af 
eed we any other argument, that there is no ſtate 
itable to a ſinner as that of ſuffering, when God 
appointed ſufferings as the atonement for fin ? 
F we conſider, that we are devoted to death, and 
a neceſſity of falling into duſt, as a ſacrifice for 
reßeßg does not this teach us the neceſſity of making our 
conformable to the intention of ſuch a death? 
dr could there be any nece//ity that we ſhould die as 
ifice for ſin, if we might lead a life of a contrary 
ans re ? or could [we act more contrary to God, than 
 k0W@aking that TP ſtate of pleaſure and a 
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which he has laid under the cur/e of death? ought w 
to indulge a life, which God conſiders as 100 unhoid b 
to continue in being ? | 

Laſtly, If we confider, that repentance is the chi 
the ' moſt conſtant and perpetual duty of a Chriſti» 
that our holineſs bas hardly any other exiſtence th A 
what ariſes from a perpetual repentance, can it 
doubted that mortification and felf-denial are effenti 
perpetual parts of our duty ? 

For to ſuppoſe a repentance without the -pain 
mortification and the puniſhment of ſelf-denial, i; 
abſurd, as to ſuppoſe a labour after holineſs, whi 
takes not.one ſtep towards it. | 
| For if repentance be not an exerciſe of mortificy 

on and ſelf-denial, it is no more a ſtate of repentan 
than the lifting up our hands without our hearts 
ſtate of prayer and devotion. 

Repentance is a hearty ſorrow for fin ; ſorrow i 

ain or puniſhment, which we are obliged to raiſe u 
Ligh a degree as we can, that we may be fitter obj 
of God's pardon. 

So that ſelf-denial and mortification i is only ano 
Word for a real repentance. 

If Chriſtians will ſtill ſo far forget the nature 2 
deſign of their religion, as to imagine that our 8 
eur's call to a daily croſs and ſelf-denial, was ol 
call to his firſt diſciples to expect ſufferings and ce 
from their enemies; they are governed by as little 
ſon, as if they ſhould think, Repent- ye, for the kin 
of heaven is at hand, only obliged thoſe to repent; 
who firſt entered into the kingdom of God. 

For there is nothing in the nature of repent 
that ſhews it to be a more conſtant duty, or mor 
ſential to the Chriſtian liſe, than there is in morti 
on and ſelf- _— 

It is alſo very abſurd to ſuppoſe, that a comma 
deny themſelves, and take up their own croſs « 

ſhould mean. only the 3 and ea of lu 
ings from others. 

t us now ſuppoſe the contrary, that Chriſtian 
not called to this ſtate of N el or deni 
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appetites. Let us ſuppoſe, that Chriſtian churches 
full of fine gay people, who ſpend their days in all 
pleaſures and indulgences which the ſpirit of the 
Id can invent. 
an it in any ſenſe be ſaid of ſuch, that they live-in 
Fate of repentance and ſorrow for lin? may they not 
as much regard to truth, be ſaid to live in /ack- 
I and a/bes ? can their hearts feel any ſorrow, or be 
Wurning for the weight and miſery of ſin, who live 
y to the ſtudied enjoyments of eaſe and pleaſure ? 
they be ſaid to grieve at guilt, or be afraid of ſing 
D pamper all their appetites, and ſeek all the enjoy- 
ss that lead to temptation ? can they, who live in 
gratifications of the fleſh, and ſcenes of pleaſure, 
aid to be working out their ſalvation with fear and 
bling may they not as juſtly be ſaid to be walking 
e-faot to Jeruſalem ? | 
therefore we will not deſtroy the whole ſtate of re- 
on, if we will but own it to be a ſtate of trial aud 
ation, we mult alſo allow, that ſelf-denial and ab- 
ence from pleaſures are daily eſſential duties of it. 
or a lite of ſotrow for ſin, and mourning for the 
t of it, and a life of pleaſure and indulgence, are 
dnſiſtent ſtates, and as neceſſarily deſtroy one ano- 
as motion puts an end to reſt. 
epentance will have no place in heaven, becauſe 
will be a ſtate of perſection; and for the ſame rea- 
it ought never to be laid aſide on earth, becauſe 
e is no time when we are not under the guilt, and 
ect to the danger of fin. 
his does not ſuppoſe, that we are always to be ut- 
ng forms of confeſſiox from our mouths ; but it ſu 
es, that we are always to live with ſo much watch- 
eſs as becomes penitent ſinners, and never do any 
g, but what highly ſuits with a fate of repentance, 
do that whenever we can abate our ſelf-denials, 
hout abating our ſorrow for ſin, when we can fin 
aſures that neither foften the mind, nor make it 4% 
ful of temptation ; then, and fo far only, may we 
K our eaſe. | | | ; 
or repentance, whillt it is only a lip-work at ſtated 
| 2 times, 
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times, is nothing; it has not had its effect till it iſ 
entered into the ſtate and habit of our lives, and i 
dered us as fearful of fin in every part of our live, 
when we are making our confeſſions. 

Now this ſtate of penitence, which alone is ſuite! 
a ſtate of corruption and infirmity, can no more 
without conftant daily felf-denial, than we can d 
govern our appetites, without daily looking 
them. * 

To proceed: Our Saviour faith, Blefed are they ii 
mourn, for they ſhall be comforted. - 

Now this is another direct call to ſelf-denial and 
ſtinence from pleaſures, as muſt appear to every 
that knows mourning to be different from pleaſure 
indulgence. | | 
+ The bleſſedneſs that is here aſcribed to mourn 
muſt be underſtood in relation to mourning, as it 
ſtate of life, and not as to any tranſient acts, or p 
cular times of mourning. | 

For no actions are valuable or rewardable, bu 
they ariſe from a fate or temper of mind that is i 
ſtant and habitual. | | 

If it had been ſaid, bleſſed are the charitabl: 
muſt have meant; bleſſed are they who live in a 
and habit of charity. For the ſame reaſon, are 
underſtand the bleſſedneſs, which is due to mour 
to be only due to a ſtate and life of ſelf-denial, WM 

_ Secondly, Bleſſed are they that mourn, ſhews us, n. 
this mourning concerns all men as much, without Ml 
diſtinction of time or perſons ; ſo that its excellency WW: 
fitneſs muſt be founded upon ſomething that is com 
and conſtant to all times and all perſons. For if bi 
was any time, when we might change this ſt: 
mourning, or were there any perſons that might 
cuſed from it, it could not be ſaid in general, B 
are they that mourn. 

If therefore this mourning be a reaſonable and 
cellent temper, that equally leads all orders of m 
bleſſednels, its reaſonableneſs muſt be founded u 
common ſtate and condition of man ; that i 


Mourning be good for all men, it muſt be, becau 


tc and condition of all men, as ſuch, requires 
Wurning. 5 5 
hut it this 8 be ſounded in the preſent ſtate 
man, as ſuitable to his condition in this life, it muſt 
always the ſame excellent and proper temper, till 
tb hog his ſtate, and puts him in a condition 
ks: requires another temper. 
ow what can this ſtate of mourning be, but a ſor- 
founded upon a true ſenſe and feeling of the miſe- 
of our ſtate, as it is a ſtate of fallen ſpirirs, living 
Win and vanity, and /efparation (rom God ? 
Phat can it be, but a ceaſing to enjoy and rejoice 
he falſe goods and enjoyments of this life, becauſe 
y delude and corrupt our hearts, increaſe our blind- 
. and ſink us deeper in our diſtance from God? 
WV hat mourning can be bleſſed, but ſuch as mourns 
What which diſpleaſes God, which condemns and re- 
What the wiſdom of God rejects, which looſens 
rom the vanity of the world, leſſens the weight of 
corruption, and quickens our motions and aſpirings 
Wards perfection? 
his is not a mourning that ſhews itſelf in occaſional 
df ſorrow or dejection of mind; but it is a regular 
„ or rather a right judgment, which refuſes plea- 
. that are not only the pleaſures of a corrupted 
8, but ſuch as allo increaſe and ſtrengthen our cor- 
on. 
Wne conſtant property of a true mourning, is abſli- 
zu: We from pleaſures ; and we generally reckon a ſor- 
nc) very near its end, when diverſions and amuſements 
om to be reliſhed. 
ibis mourning therefore to which this bleſſedneſs is 
tu bed, muſt a conſtant abſtinence from vain 
tit mult preſerve itſelf by rejecting and diſreliſh- 
Il thoſe worldly delights and ſatisfactions, which, 
mitted, would put an end to its ſtate of mourn- 


IS, 


ebw what is all this, but that ſtate of /e//-denial 
din er gf, to which our Saviour call is diſ- 


cauf r we may imagine ny thing, if we can —_— 


that a ſtate of religious mourning is not a ſtate of reli. * 
gious ſelf-denial. 24 
Unleſs therefore we will ſay, that the blefſedneſs of 
mourning was alſo only preach'd to Chriſt's firſt follow. Wi 
ers; we mult allow, that all Chriſtians are equally calld 
to that daily-croſs and ſelf-denial, which was then re. 
uned. | 

a It ought alſo here to be obſerved, that we are called 

to theſe duties upon our hopes of happineſs. 8 

For bleſſed are they that mourn, for they ſhall be cin 
 forted, is the ſame thing as ſaying, miſerable and cur 
ſed are they that do not mourn, for they ſhall not bw 
comforted. Again, 4 | 
Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs is the kingdon ii | 
AVen. "I 
Nothing can carry a greater denial and contradidiſ 

on to all the tempers and ways of the world than th 
doctrine; it not only puts an end to all that we eſteei 
wicked and immoderate de ſires of worldly ſatisfaction 

but calls us from all worldly ſatisfactions, which a 
way faſten the ſoul to any falſe goods, and make W 
leſs ardent after true happineſs. As the Chriſtian re 

ion regards only the ſalvation of our fouls, and if 
| us to a life with God in heaven, it conſiders if 
very thing as ill, that keeps us in a ſtate of any fil 
enjoyment, and nothing as good, but what looſen; 
from the world, and makes us leſs ſlaves to its vai 
ties. Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, becauſe it is a ſpi 

of diſengagement and diſreliſh of the world, that p 
the ſoul in a ſtate of liberty and fitneſs to reliſh and 
ceive the offers of true happineſs. 

The doctrine of this text, is purely the doctrine 
felf-denial and daily-croſs, to which our Saviour call 
his diſciples. | 

For let any one conſider how it is poſſible for a n 
to be poor in ſpirit, but by renouncing thoſe ene 
ments, which are the proper delights of ſuch as! 
bigh and rich in ſpirit. Now a man is high in pil 
when his own ſtate and dignity give him a pleaſur 
he is rich in ſpirit, who ſeeks and delights in thee 
joyments and felicities which riches afford ; he is th 
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re poor in ſpirit, that mortifies all vain thoughts, re- 
Nas every dangerous pleaſure, and avoids and dif 
es the empty ſatisfactions which riches and fortune 


ve. 

Now this, which is undoubtedly the doctrine of this 
flage, is the eſſence and ſoul of all ſelf-denia] and 
Wortification, which is nothing elſe but a conſtant 
Gecking all our vain tempers, and a denying our- 
WW ves ſuch enjoyments as naturally ſtrengthen and ſup- 
Sr: them. $0 that the bleſſedneſs of poverty of ſpi- 

is the bleſſedneſs of ſelf-denial. | 
Por ſurely if we are called to a conſtant poverty of 
Writ, we are called to a conſtant refuſal of all enjoy- 
os but ſuch as poverty of ſpirit requires. 

or it is to be . that when it is ſaid, Bleſſe4 
the poor in ſpirit, that the meaning is, Bleſſed are 
y that are governed by this fpirit, for that is onl 
an's ſpirit and temper, which rules and directs his 
oons. ) | 5086. eh 
An ambitious man is one that is governed by his 
it of ambition; ſo a man is poor in ſpirit, when 
t is the ſpirit that governs his actions. | 
As the rich in ſpirit are ſuch as ſeek the felicity and 
Wt ifications of riches ; ſo the poor in ſpirit is he that 
ids and diflikes all ſuch gratifications, and ſeeks 
things as properly ſuit with ſuch a mortified habit 
mind. , | | 
$0 that no one is to reckon himſelf poor in ſpirit, till 
akes him not only reje& all inſtances of pride; but 
he ſeeks and deſires things that are as proper to a 
erty of ſpirit, as food is proper to hunger, or was 
to thirſt, Aan ae eagay 
or as hunger is known by its being a deſire of food, 
thirſt by” its defire of /ipnor ; fo poverty of ſpiri 
only be known by its ſeeking ſuch things as are 5 
eu of it, as the ſeeking of water is a fign ot 


or this is undeniable, that every ſpirit or temper 
only be known by the nature of the things it 
ets, v 
we are high-minded, our care will be exerciſed a- 
E 2 bout 
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"4 


bout high things; and if we are lowly in heart, will 
ſhall as certainly not only condeſcend, but ſeek af | 


„ 


things that are lowly. Let a man thereſore, w; 
would deal faithfully with himſelf, conſider not ol 


whether he is proud, luxurious, indulgent of himſelf, a 2 
devoted to the pleaſures and ſatisfactions of this l 
but let him conſider whether he is poor in ſpirit, w 
ther the things that he ſeeks, the deſigns he has on fo 
the happineſs he aims at, and the courſe of his life, | 


ſuch as is really directed by a true poverty of ſpirit, F 
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For he ought not to think that he is governed Y E 
this ſpirit, till he finds himſelf an enemy to every p 
ſure, every care, and every labour that is contrary 
it. When he hates ſelf-indulgence, as the Eji 4 4 
hates ſelf-denial ; when he ſtudies humility, as 1 
ambitious man aims at greatneſs ; when he avoids i 
vanities of the world, as the ſailor avoids rocks ; till 

may he reckon himſelf entitled to that bleſſedrelf 
which belongs to thoſe who are poor in ſpirit. 7 

This is that ſelf-denial, holy diſcipline, daily-œ . 
to which all Chriſtians are called; that by thus le 
their lives, that is, thus ceaſing to live the life of 
world, they may purchaſe to themſelves a life of « 
leſs happineſs in another ſtate. 4 

[believe there are few Chriſtians, who do no: Wl 
knowledge that Chriſtianity is till in ſome degret 
doctrine of the croſs ; and that the texts above · i 
bave ſtill ſome meaning with regard to all Chriſti 
but then they believe this in ſome ſuch looſe and Ml 
neral way, or live with fo little regard to what * 
do believe of it, that they feel no condemnation 
themſelves, whatever their lives are, from heal 
theſe doctrines. 

But notwithſtanding all this, it is certain that 
ſtians are as much obliged to conform exactly to 
doctrines of the croſs, as to the obſervance of the 
commandments. For the ten commandments were 
more certainly laws to the Jews, than the doQrind 
| — and poverty of ſpirit are laws to al/C 

ans, 


I 
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Another plain and remarkable inſtance of ſelf-deni« 
BY is to be ſeen in the following words. 
== Ye have heard that it hath been ſaid, an eye for an eye, 
8 2 1-2:b for a booth; but I ſay unto you, that ye reſiſt 
= wil, but whoſoever will ſmite thee on thy right cheek, 
n to him the other alſo. And if any man will fue thee at 
„ and take any thy coat, let him have thy cloak alſo, 
uhu ver ſha!l compel thee to go with him a mile, go 
% him !2vain. 
WOur bleſſed Saviour's firſt propoſal was this, F any 
% come after me, let him deny himſelf, take up his 
E ſi daily, and follow me. 
In thc text before us, he inſtructs them in ſeveral in- 
ces, wherein this ſelf-denial and daily-eroſs conſiſt- 
which are now the common terms of ſalvation to 
Chriſtians. 
e are to deny ourſelves, in not demanding a tooth 
a tooth, we are to take up our, daily-croſs by turning 
cheek to the ſmiter, and ſuffering ſuch ill uſage as 
could prevent by reſiſtance. 
ie are to deny ourſelves, in not defending ourſelves 
ſuits at law; and muſt take up the croſs of one in- 
after another, rather than appeal to the contenti- 
f a trial. This is ſufficiently taught by our being 
quired to expoſe ourſelves to the farther loſs of our 
, rather than have recourſe to law to ſecure our 


(The words which deliver this doctrine are ſo very 
n and expreſs, that they need no illuſtration ; it 1s 
ti lain alſo, that they equally belong to all Chriſti- 
1100888 of all ages. The manner of our Saviour's deli- 
Ing himſelf upon theſe points, puts it out of all 
ſtion, that they were doctrines of the croſs, which 
e to be perpetual marks of his followers. 
to b beard that it hath been ſaid, an eye for an ee, 
But I ſay unto you, that ye reſiſt not evil, &c. 
vere was not poſſible for our Saviour to expreſs himſelf 
more authoritative manner than he has here done, 
all Oo hew us more plainly, that he was here acting as 
great law giver ot Chriſtians, and delivering doc- 
es, which ſhould be perpetual laws to all his diſci- 
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ples, and ſuch as ſhould conſtantly diſtinguiſh they 
from all the world. Nor is it poſſible for any one to: 3 
wade the literal and open meaning of theſe doQrin;a 
but in ſuch a way as muſt deſtroy the ſenſe of any o 

of ſcripure. 7 

If it could be ſhewn, that we are not obliged by 118 
plain and expreſs doctrine of theſe paſſages, it mil 
as well be ſhewn, that the next doctrine, But I ſay ui 
10 you, love your enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, doi 
not oblige us in the plain and literal ſenſe of the wo 

For both the paſſages are equally ſupported by tm 
fame authority of our Saviour, expreſfed in the (nil 
manner, I ſay unte you. This degree alſo of | 
which we are to ſhew to our-enemies, is as much 
doctrine of the croſs, as contrary to all our natal 
tempers and worldly intereſts, as that of patienal 
meekneſs, and ſubmiſſion to thoſe who treat us inju 
ouſly. Theſe virtues are alſo neceſſary to one anothl 
we cannot thus love and do good to our enemy, uni 
we are thus patient under ſufferings, and deny ourk| 
all inſtances of anger and uneaſineſs at them. | 

It is pretended by ſome, that theſe paſſages only i 
— our proſecution of /pightful and malicious uit 

W. Ic 
But ſuch people might as well pretend, that 
eighth commandment only forbids wanton and /pieh 
ſealing, but allows it, when it is done ſoberly, 
with no ſpightful intention. | 

For the caſe, which our Saviour put, is direQly! 
tended againſt ſuch a pretence as this. 

It is the caſe of a man, who has a ſuit commend 
againſt him for his coat, he is not allowed to conſ 
that it is his ewn coat, and that he enters no farther! 
to the trial, than to ſecure his coat ; he is not allo 
to ſhew this degree of contention or anger at injufl 
or impatience under ſuffering, but is patiently to pl 
mit his coat to be taken from him, tho' that patie 

be the means of loſing his cloak alſo. pt 

If Chriſtians will ſtill think that they may defend 
their rights, and enter into all ſuch contentions for the 
as the /aws of the land will ſupport them in; if ! 
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ill think that they need bear no other injuries, but ſuch 
s courts of law cannot redreſs, they are as much 
iſtaken, as if they imagine, they need practiſe no 
pther charity or worſhip of God, but ſuch as human 
aus demand. 
For Chriſtian meekneſs, ſelf-denial, and patience under 
ſufferings, are no more io be formed by the ſtandard of 
zuman laws, than our devotion to God. 
In theſe things Jeſus Chriſt is our only lav. giver, and 
is laws are to be complied with as the certain terms of 
ur ſalvation. 
Notwithſtanding therefore we may be able cither by 
erſonal power or legal contention to repel injuries, re- 
rn evil for evil, and demand a 7ooth for a tooth; yet, 
diſciples of Chriſt, we are to turn our cheek to the 
iter, let him that would take our coat, have our 
loak alſo, and be rather content to ſuffer many inju- 
es, than, by defending ourſelves, raiſe our paſſions, 
1bitter our tempers, and deſtroy that charity which 
e owe to our neighbour. 

Now this meekne/s and /elf-denial is highly ſuitable to 
e temper and ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
| It is highly ſuitable to a religion that reſtores ſinners 
=D God by /ifferings ; it is ſuited to ſuch as have for- 
ken all to follow Chriſt ; it is ſuited to ſuch as are to 
dead and crucified to the world, to ſuch as are to be 
eek and lowly as Chriſt; it is ſuited to ſuch as are com- 
danded to /owve and do all good to their moſt violent e- 
1 and who are to love their neighbour as them- 
ves. 
And whatever pride, ſelf- love, or human wiſdom ma 
Wegeſt againſt this doctrine, may with equal ſtrengt 
objected againſt all thoſe other doctrines, which are 
aus of a ſpirit like unto it. 8 

But let Ghriftians conſider, that it is of theſe doc- 
ines of the croſs, that our Saviour ſaith, Whoſcewer 
ati be aſbamed of me and of my words, of him ſhall the 
pn of Man be aſhamed, ⁊uben he ſhall come in his own 
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end ory, and in his Father's, and of the holy angels. Far- 
der, 
ifi is my commandment, faith Chriſt, that ye love one 
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another, as I hade Irved you. Now this as plainly for. 
bids all ſtrife and angry contentions with others, a 
when we are commanded to part with our coat, rather: 
than contend for it. For it is as impoſũble to love ou: 

adverſary whillt we are contending with him, a a 
Chriſt loved us, as to follow Chriſt, and at the ſame 
time depart from him. : 

His love towards mankind (which is the example for 
our love) knew of no enemies, nor retuled any fuffer. a 
ings, but was a continual labour for the ſalvation ot alf 
men. If therefore we treat any perſons as our enemies 
or fly in the face of thoſe who injure us, and are in| 
patient under ſufferings, we are fallen from that lov 
which is to govern all our actions. mn 

Men may fancy what they pleafe of the charity in 
their temper, whilſt they are reſiſting evil, and carry 
ing on the contentions,-of Jaw, as others may tbid 
they have their converſation in heaven, whilſt they are 
bouring after riches on earth; but if they would con 
fider, that Chriſtian charity is to be like the charity on 
Cbriſt, who died for his enemies, they would fool 
find, that it muſt be a charity of another kind, thaliF* 
allows them to contend with their enemies. * 

Every contention of any kind is a quarrel, and | 
ceſſarily begets ſome degrees of ſpight and ill will; a 1 
tho' they may often be carried on with fome ſhew q wit 
external decency, yet the inward temper partakes of 11:88 
contention, is tainted with ſome /irtle and ill-natur'd 1 
fentments, and deſtroys that divine fpirit of love wit 
which we are called, * 

So that to talk of charity with vexatious 2 
contentious ſuits at law, is almoſt like talking of 1" 
charity of duels. 

The only way therefore to preſerve our Chriſt 
ſpirit, and ſhew ourſelves more like Chriſt, than tho 
who injure us, is to act as he did under injuries, a 
bear them with patience, for ſuch reaſons as rende! 
bim patient. We are ſure that whilſt we follow his 
we follow the way, the truth, and the life ; but as ſoc 
as we reſent and form deſigns of conquering our 0f 


preſſo | 


| 
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&effor, we partake of his ſpirit, and offend againſt 


exneſs and charity, as he offended againſt juſtice, 
EX We muſt therefore bear with injuries and wrongs, 
t becauſe it is difficult to redreſs them, but becauſe 
is difficult, and next to impoſſible, to reſiſt and con- 

Ed with our adverſaries, without forfeiting that hu- 

Jity, meekneſs, and divine love, to which we are 
lcd. 

we muſt ſuffer with patience, becauſe ſuch patience 

an exerciſe of our felf-denial, that renders us more 
e our Lord and Maſter. 
S&T his cannot be doubted of, ſince we are told of our 
fed Saviour, That tho he were a Son, yet learned be 
hence by the things which he ſuffered. 

Nov if this be true, is it not true in the ſame de- 
=, chat we are not only to bear — with pa- 
ce, but even receive them with thankfulneſs, as 
. per means to teach us obedience to the laws of 

| . 

5 or if he, who was a Son, who was without ſin, 
o full of divine knowledge, yet received inſtructi- 

= from ſufferings ; ſurely we, who are poor infirm 

Zeaturcs, muſt want that inſtruction which is to be 

nt from them. 

For io ſuppoſe, that we can be obedient to God 

Shout ſufferings, is to ſuppoſe, rhat we can do our 
Wy without ſuch helps as the Son of God had. Suf- 
ngs are therefore to be conſidered amongſt the gra- 
Wo! God, which purify our fouls, enlighten our minds 
b divine knowledge, and prepare us io perfect bolineſs 
We fear of God. 

But how contrary to the ſpirit of Chriſt do we act, 
pur ſufferings provoke us into methods of retaliation, 

| inſtead of teaching us obedience to God, lead us 

a ſtate of enmity towards our brethren ? 

arther ; it became him, faith the apoſtle, for whom 

all things, and by whom are ali things in bringing many © 

unto glory, to make the captain of their fatvation per- 

through ſufferings. (a) 

Ve are here plainly taught not only that Chriſt was 
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made perſed through ſufferings, but that it was ft 
ſhould be made perfect that way, as the only way H 
could bring many ſons unto glory. % 

So that we ſee one end of Chriſt's ſufferings, beſt 4 
His being crowned with glory and honour, was ©. 
teach us, that ſufferings was the evay to arrive at ol 
Ty, and that thoſe who defire to be ſons of g 
muſt firſt be made perfect through ſufferings. 1 

We therefore forget the nature of our religion, 
miſtake the one great deſign of Chriſt's ſufferings, il 
70 out of the road to glory, if we do not patienl 

bmit to ſufferings, if we are not thankful that Wali 
ſuffer with Chriſt, that we may reign with him. 3 

Men in vain pretend that they only defend than. 
elves againſt injuſtice. For theſe are the very h 
ſhips which Chriſt ſuffered, and which they are 
they would be guided by his fpirit, to ſuffer with nl 
tience. IB 
St. Peter ſpeaking to ſervants, ſaith, This is 14a 
eworthy, if a man for conſcience toward God ei 
grief ſuffering wrongfully. If when ye do well, and 
er for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with 
For even hereunto wwere ye called, becauſe Chriſt alſo 11 
ed for us, leaving us an example that ye ſbould follos 


5. . 

Here the apoſtle founds the duty of ſervants be 
ſubje& to maſters, that treat them injurioufly, upon 
common dofrine of Chriſtianity ; becaule, to {© 
wrongfully is thank-worthy before God, and bec 
Chriſt's example has called us to bear with pati 
thoſe injurious and wrongful hardſhips. 

Let it therefore be carefully obſerved, that as ſu 
the apoſtle here ſpeaks by the ſpirit of God, ſo ſu 
It that our behaviour is not thank-worthy or accep 
with God, unleſs we endure wrongful ſufferings 
Patience ; and that if we lay aſide this meeknels 
leave the example of Chriſt, who only ſa ves ſuc 

- follow his ſteps. 
I bave now gone through ſeveral inſtances of 
mortification, ſelf-denial and ſyffering, to whicl 
- Chriſtian world are called. 


1 


If the doctrines of this chapter ſeem hard and grie- 
Sous, they can only ſeem ſo to ſuch as have wrong 
otions of human hfe. 5 ; 
Too many people imagine this life to be ſomething 
at is ſubſtantial in itſelf, and valuable for its own 
oods, and look upon religion as ſomething that is 
ded to it, to make a worldly life more eaſy, regular 
d happy; and ſo embrace religion with no other 
dirit, nor to any farther degree, than as it complies 
ith the eaſe, order and happineſs of that way of life 
which they live. 
Our bleſſed Saviour has fully confuted this opinion, 
teaching us that there is but one thing needful. af 
erefore we are but fo far Chriſtians, as to believe 
at what our Saviour has here taught, is ſtrictly true; 
en all the pretended grievances of ſelf-denial and 
fering are all ſtruck off at once. 
For what tho' meekneſs, patience and humility, may 
en make us ſufferers; yet if ſuch ſufferings make 
only loſe ſuch things as are not needful for us, where 
any ground for complaint ? 
But farther, ſuch ſufferings are not only without any 
hurt; but they promote our happineſs, and be- 
ne matter of real and ſolid joy. 
ſed are ye when men ſhall revile you and perſecute 
=, 4nd ſhall ſay all manner of evil of you falſely for my 
on. rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward 
U aven (a). 
WChriſt does not endeavour to comfort us in this ſtate, 
if it was a hard or melancholy ſtate, which we muſt 
War, becauſe it is made eaſier with patience, or be- 
; (uſe God has pleaſed to impoſe it upon us; but he 
» ful at it in quite another view, not as needing com- 
cep t, but as having matter fit for congratulation. 
gs hat Chriſtians are they therefore, what ſtrangers 
eſs, the ſpirit of Chriſt, who reckon thoſe things amongſt 
| hardſhips of religion, which Chriſt recommends 
us as reaſons of rejoicing, and being exceeding glad ? 
he whole matter therefore plainly comes to this; 
dur ſufferings, our injuries or hardſhips, be ſuch as 
: we 
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We undergo, becauſe we dare not depart from tha 
meekneſs, and patience, and charity, which Chriſt ha 
taught, becauſe we had rather love our enemies, than 
be revenged on them, rather ſuffer like Chriſt, and be 4 | 
full of his ſpirit, than avoid ſufferings by a _— 
temper, ſuch ſufferings are our greateſt gains. 

If, on the contrary, you know of any meekneſs ai 

atience which is not after the example of Chriſt, any 
injuries or ſufferings which you can reſiſt, and yet be 
that you follow the example of Chriſt's patience, ani 
meekneſs, and charity, the doctrine of this chapel 
bas no recommendation of ſuch ſufferings. ; 

You are only here exhorted to bear ſuch injuries a 
ſufferings as make you more like Chriſt, ſuch as an} 2 | 
true inſtances of that meekneſs, patience and charij 
which were the principal tempers of his ſpirit. 1 

Now be the hardſhips or ſelf-denials what they vi 
if they make us more like to Chriſt, they have don 
more ſor us, than all the proſperity in the world ca 
do; and he that defends himſelf at the expence of 2 
temper, that was the temper of Chriſt, has done hin 
{elf an injury greater than thg worſt and moſt power 
of his enemies can bring upon him. ; 

And all this is ſounded upon this one reaſon, becaui I ri 
there is but one thing needful, the ſalvation of our ſou 4 
It is this that changes the natures of all human things 
and makes every thing good or evil only ſo far as it pu IJ 
motes or hinders this one end of life. The ſalvation 
the world is the only happineſs of the world ; a 
he that has ſecured his ſhare in that, has ſecured . 
himſelf all the joy and gladneſs that can befal human 
nature. 

A Chriſtian therefore that is not content with (al 
vation, that wants to add a worldly joy and pleaſi 
to the great things of religion, is more ſenſeleſs tl 
the man that ſhould think he had hard uſage to 
faved from a ſhipwreck, unleſs he was carried off up 
A cedar plank. 
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CHAP. VII. 


JEFORE I proceed any farther in other inſtances 
of ſelf-denial, it ay be proper to ſhe in what 
ee duty of ſelf-denial is founded, or wherein the rea- 
nableneſs and neceſſity of it conſiſts. | 
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Every duty or virtue of the Chriſtian life is founded 
truth and reaſon, and is required becauſe of its fit- 
ess to be done, and not becauſe God has power to 
mmand what he pleaſes. 
if we are commanded to be meek and bumble, it is 
cauſe meekneſs and humility are as true judgments, 
ad as ſuitable to the truth of our ſtate, as it is a true 
Wdgment, and ſuitable to the ſtate of every dependant 
ing, to be thankful for mercies, 
If we are bid to rejoice, it is at ſomething that is 
ly joyful; if to fear, it is to fear ſomething that is 
Ily dreadful. Thus we are called to no tempers, 
t ſuch as are ſo many true judgments, and as truly 
nded in the nature and reaſon of things, as if we were 
d to believe /wwo to be the half part of four. 
== God is reaſon and wiſdom itſelf, and he can no 
ore call us to any tempers or duties, but ſuch as are 
aWictly reaſonable in themſelves, than he can act againſt 


3 Pre 
un ſclf, or contradict his own nature. 

As we can ſay with aſſurance, that God cannot lye; 
we may with the ſame certainty affirm, that he 
not enjoin any thing to rational creatures, that is 
trary to the reaſon oꝶ their nature, no more than 

can enjoin them, to love things that are not lovely, 
WT hate things that are in their nature not hateful. 
When God ſpeaks, we are as ſure that infinite rea- 
b ſpeaks, as we are ſure there is a God. 
A little refleQion upon this matter, will give us the 
moſt aſſurance in ſuch reaſonings as this, 
\s ſure therefore as. there is a God, fo ſure is it, that 
eligion from God has only reaſonable commandy 
reaſonable creatures. No tempers can be impoſed 
dn us by way of taſk and impoſition, which we might 
reaſonably be without, if it was not required of us. 
dd can only will, that reaſonable creatures ſhould 
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be more reaſonable, more perfect, and more like hin. 4 
ſelf, and conſequently can enjoin us no duties or tem. 
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ers of mind, but ſuch as have this tendency. - Al * 
bis commands are for our ſakes, founded in the nece , 
ſities of our natures, and are only ſo man infra. WM 
ons to become more happy, than we could be withoun 
them. 1 
A good man that enjoys the uſe of his reaſon, if ths 
offended at madmen and fools, becauſe they both 2 
contrary to the reaſon of things. The madman fanciz 1 
himſelf, and every thing about him, to be differen 
from what they are; the foo/ knows nothing of 11:8 
value of things, is ridiculous in his choices, and prefer 3 | 
a hell before the moſt uſeful things in life. = 

Now a good man merely thro' the love of reaſon, i © | 
offended at their conduct, and would do all that k 1 
could to abate the frenzy of the one, and the ν, ̃ 
of the other. 1 
Let this alittle repreſent to us the conduct of G4 
towards fallen man. God is reaſon itſelf; how hig 
therefore muſt he be offended at the follies and ſtu 
dity of mankind? If a madman ſeems fo unteaſonab 43 
a creature to us, becauſe he fancies himſelf to be on 
thing that he is not; how unreaſonable muſt tall 
man, who is fallen from all true knowledge of him{i 
appear to him who is infinite reaſon ? 4 

Again, God is goodneſs itſelf; if therefore hum 
neſs is inclined to endeavour the cure of nad 

and fools, muſt not goodneſs itſelf be much more | 
clined to correct the madneſs and folly of fallen mat 
We ſee that men are ſaid to be mad, when they fan 
themſelves, and the things about them, to be differ 
from what they are; they are ſaid to be fools, wit 
they miſtake the value of things: now if this be tru 
as it moſt certainly is, it may ſerve to ſhew us, f 
man in his preſent ſtate of diforder and ignorang 
muſt appear to God both as foo/ and mad; for ev 
finner is truly mad, as he imagines himſelf, and i 
things about him, to be what they are not; he is rei 
a fool, _ is ridiculous in his choices, and mi 
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Now religion is our cure, it is God's merciful com- 
unication of ſuch rules and diſcipline of life, as may 
ve to deliver us from the i»fatuation and ignorance of 
r fallen ſtate. It is to teach us the knowledge of 
urſelves, and all things about us, that we may no 
onger act like madmen ʒ it is to teach us the true value 
of things, that we may know our good and evil, and 
Wot be as idiots in the choice of things. | 
Now fools and madmen have their paradiſe, and are 
pleaſed with their imaginary happineſs; this makes 
Whem averſe from all methods of cure. 

For this reaſon, God preſſes his inſtructions upon 
Ws with terrors and threatnings, and makes thoſe vir- 
Nues which are the natural good and cure of our fouls, 
och duties to him, as he will-puniſh the neglect of. 

So that the power of God is mercifully employed to 
ove us to ſuch a reaſonable way of life, as is neceſſary 
or our happineſs. - oo 
= Some people are ſo weak, as to wonder, what we 
all fin ſhould be ſo odious to God, or what it can ſig- 
iy to God, whether we are wiſe or fooliſb. 

e. ſuch conſider, that God is wiſdom, and reaſon 
elf, and conſequently every thing that is contrary to 
eaſon and wiſdom, is contrary to his nature; ſo that 
= ſtate of ſin, is a ſtate of contrariety to God, To aſk 
Wherefore why God hates all fin, is the ſame thing as 
=p aik why God cannot tell any fort of he; it is becauſe 
eery deviation from truth is contrary to his nature, 
hich is truth itſelf; ſo every inſtance of fin, as it is 
unreaſonable act, is contrary to his nature, who is 
en itſelf, / \; 
There is therefore a neceſſity from the nature of 
ings, that every creature be delivered from ſin, be- 
dre it can enter into the beatifick preſence of God ; 
pr if God could reward wicked beings, and make 
__ dem happy by the enjoyment of his preſence, he 
ould as much ceaſe to act according to the nature of 
ings, as if he ſhould puniſh a being that lived in in- 
rell ocence; for to puniſh innocence, and to reward ſin, 9 


e equally contrary to the nature and regſen of things. 
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This obſervation may teach us to admire the er. 


cellency of the Chriſtian religion, which reſtores fin 
ners to God by ſo great an atonement for ſin, and which | 
: 
. 
1 


admits the repentance and devotion of fallen man, tho 
the merits and mediation of the Son of God. 

To return: Let ſuch people alfo conſider, that eve 
reaſonable men have a neceſſary diſlike of fools and 
madmen, they cannot poſſibly make them the objech "th 
of their pleaſure and affection. 7 

But now, if ſome things are ſo odious in themſelves, | 
that even the reaſon of man cannot but abhor then * 
how much more odious, how much more contrary u 
the perfection of the Divine Nature, muſt the 


od 
* 


and madneſs of ſin be? . 
Thus if we conſider what reaſon is in ourſelves, tha 2 
it neceſſarily diſlikes unreaſonable perſons as well 
things; we may have ſome notion how all fin and ſn * 
ners, that is, all beings which act contrary to rea/n 
muſt be in a ſtate of the utmoſt contrariety to G 
who is the hipheft reaſon. £< 
Cod is love; yet it is certain, that he can only l 
ſuch things as are lovely; ſo God is goodneſs, 13h 
he cannot make ſinners happy, becauſe there is as mu 
contradiction to reaſon and perfection in making (i 
ners happy, as in loving things that are not truly loy 
ly, or in hating things that are not hateful. This m 
— to give us in ſome meaſure a true idea of the 
ture of religion and the nature of ſin. 
That religion is God's gracious method of deliver 
us from the unreaſonableneſs and corruption of © 
natures, that by complying with its rules and dilci 
line, we may be fo altered in our natures, fo reſtor 
to reaſon, as to be fit for the rewards of an iufinit 
wiſe and perfect being. | 
That fin is the miſery and diſorder, the madnt 
and folly of our nature, which as neceſſarily ſepari 
us = God, as God is contrary to all unreaſonab 
neſs. | | 
I have juſt mentioned theſe things, to help us 
conceive rightly what is meant by the reaſonablens 
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owneceſſity of thoſe tempers which religion requires. 
I hope this is ſufficient to give any one a poſitive 
—rnce, that religion is fo far from being an impo- 
on upon ns, conſiſting of needleſs duties, that it is 
anded in the nature and reaſon of things, and is as 
e.ſſary to reſtore us to the enjoyment of God, as it 
eceſſary that God ſhould love things according as 
Wy arc lovely. | 
For let any one carefully conſider this propoſition, 
ther it be not abſolutely certain, that God loveth 
hings, accordingly as they are lovely. Is not this 
ertain, as that God 1s reaſon itſelf? could he be 
itely reaſonable, or reaſon in perſection, if he did 
regard things according to their natures, hating 
W thoſe things that are truly hateful, and loving 
ass ſo far as they are lovely? to act by any other 
chan the reaſon and nature of things, is to act by 
our and caprice. 
Net this therefore teach us, that as we are in our- 
p * Fug we are neceſſarily either odious or acceptable 
=. . 
b d far az we ceaſe from ſin, and ſuffer ourſelves to 
ade wiſe and reaſonable by the wiſdom and reaſon 
; (in Sel igion ; ſo far we make ourſelves objects of the love 
loi WWar infinitely perfect being, who neceſſarily loves 
sies, as they are lovely in theic nature. 
ic "nd fo far as we continue in the madneſs and folly 
. and negle& the rules of religion, which would 
veer us from the guilt and flavery of it; fo far we 


of 0 it neceſſary for that perfect being to hate us, who 
qe ot but hate things accordingly as they are in them- 
eſtaes hateful. 


hn me people, either through ſelf-love, or ſome 
d opinion of God and themſelves, are always 
ing themſelves to be particular favourites of God, 
ining all their little ſucceſſes, or bleſſings in their 
h and circumſtances above other people, to be 
guiſhing marks of God's particular kindneſs to- 
s them. 
at ſuch perſons muſt conſider, that God is reaſow- 
that he is ſubje& to no particular fondneſs, no 
more 
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more than he is capable of weakneſs ; and that he a 
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no more love them with any particular love, that is 


an act of the higheſt reaſon, than he can lye, or 
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contrary to the truth. 


They ſhould conſider, that the things of this 


its ſucceſſes and proſperities, are fo far from being mM I 
of God's particular favour, that afflictions have a nl 
better claim to it; for whom the Lord loveth he cba 


eth, &c. 


When ſuch people fancy themſelves in the partia 1 


favour of God, they ſhould conſider, that to be lui 
by God, is to be loved by infinite reaſon and will 
and that reaſon can only love or approve things as 1 


are conformable to it. To be approved by reaſon, 


muſt act conformably to reaſon ; and to be appro 7 
by the higheſt reaſon, we muſt act conformably 1 


higheſt reaſon. 


So that when our lives are conformable to the he 


reaſon, then may we believe that ſo far as they are! 


ſo far are they in the favour of God, who is the hig N 
reaſon. To fancy that any thing elſe can make uf 


vourites of God, is mere ignorance and pride, and 
Ing to the ſame vanity and ſelf. love, which makes { 


people think that they are admired and eſteemed H 


that know them. 

For ſo ſure as God is reaſon itſelf, fo ſure is it, ! 
to be loved by God, and to be approved by the hig 
reaſon, is the ſame thing; ſo that if he, whoſe . 
not conformable to the higheſt reaſon, imagines tha 
is particularly beloved by God, he is guilty of thel 
abſurdity, as if he believed that God is not the hig 
reaſon, or reaſon in perfection. 

It is not more certain that there is but one God, 
it is Certain that there is but one way of making 
ſelves objects of his love; namely, by conforming 
acting according to the higheſt reaſon. When our! 
are agreeable to reaſon and the nature of things, 
are our lives agreeable to God. 

Now fo far as we act conformably to religion, 6 
we act according to the higheſt reaſon, and diav 
to God, by a wiſdom that comes from God, and 
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vealed unto us, that it might make us ſuch reaſonable 
© # ngs, as to be fit objects of his eternal love. 

For a religion from God, muſt be according to the 


Nature of God, requiring no other change of thoughts 
Sr actions, but ſuch as is conformable to truth and 
aſon. | | 
Now the reaſonableneſs of actions conſifts in their fit- 
ſs to be done; there is a reaſonableneſs in being 
dank ful for mercies; there is a reaſonableneſs in rejoic- 
gat things that are joyful ; and ſo in all other actions 
tempers they are either reaſonable or unreaſonable, 
they are agreeable or contrary to the nature of things. 
This is what I wauld have underſtood by the reaſon- 
eeneſs of all religious duties or tempers ; they are all 
quired, becauſe they are as ſuitable to the nature and 
on of things, as it is ſuitable to the reaſon of things 
be — for mercies, or fear things that are truly 
-_cad tu]. . 
bus, for inſtance, humility is nothing elſe but a 
ht judgment of ourſelves, and is only ſo far enjoined, 
iris ſuitable ro the truth of our ſtate; for to think 
SDric of ourſelves than we really are, is no more a vir- 
than to take ve to be leſs than four. 
On the contrary, he that is proud, offends as much 
inst truth and reaſon, and judges as falſely of him- 
, as the madman, who fancies himſelf to be a king, 
the /fraw to which he is chained, to be a throne 
tate. 0%: n | 
Wo 4 ing obſerved thus much concerning the reaſon- 
Wenefs of tempers or duties which religion demands, 
4; oceed now to ſhew wherein the reaſonableneſs and 
Weelliry of ſelf-denial conſiſts. | 
Uf a perſon was to walk upon a rope croſs ſome great 
er, and he was bid to deny himſelf the pleaſure of 
cing on it, or looking about at the beauty of the 
ves, 'or hſtening to the noiſe of ſailors ; if he was 
manded to deny himſelf the advantage of f/hing by 
way; would there be any hardſhip in ſuch ſelt- de- 
|? would not fuch ſelf-denials be as reaſonable, as 
manding him to love things that will do him good, 
to avoid things that are dangerous. 
Streight 
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Streight is the gate and narrow is the way that lead) f 
unto life, faith our bleſſed Saviour. Now, if Chriſti; 
are to walk in a narrow way that leadeth to eternal lh, * 
the chief buſineſs of a Chriſtian mutt be to deny hin. 
ſelf all thoſe things which may either ſtop or lead hill 
out of his narrow way. And it they think that pleaſur 8 
and indulgences are conſiſtent with their keeping ti: 
narrow way, they think as reaſonable, as if the man u 
on the rope ſhould think, that he mult dance on it, M 
ſtop in his way to catch fiſh. \ i 

Again, If a man that was a ſlave to ſottiſhneſs 2 
ſtupitying pleaſures, that rendered him averſe from il 
exerciſes of the mind, was yet obliged, in order to (a 
his life, to attain to ſuch or ſuch a degree of mathen 
tical knowledge; muſt it not be as neceſſary for ſuc 
one to deny himſelf thoſe indulgences which increa: 
his ſtupidity, as it would be neceſſary to ſtudy the! 
lations of figures? | 1 

Now this is the foundation of all Chriſtian ſelf-deni 4 
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we are born and bred in ſlavery to fin and cor 
tempers, and .:re only to be ſaved by putting off this ua 
man, and being renewed in holineſs and purity of l 
The denials therefore of religion are only the neceſag 
means of ſalvation, as they are neceſſary to leſſen ii 
corruption of our nature, deſtroy our old habits, a 
the taſte and temper of our minds, and prepare wi 
reliſh and aſpire after holineſs and perfection. 

For ſince our ſouls are in a ſtate of corruption, 2 
our life is a ſtate of probation, in order to alter 7 
remove this corruption, it is certain that every tin 
and every way of lite, which nouriſhes and incre: 
our corruption, is as much to be avoided, as 169 
things, which beget in us purity and holineſs, are i0 
ſought after. | 

A man that wants his health, is as well, and for i 
ſame reaſons, to avoid ſuch things as nouriſh his ine 
as he is to take medicines that have a healing quali! 
Self-denial is therefore as eſſential to the Chriſtian | 
as prayer is; it being, equally neceffary to deny 0 
ſelves ſuch things as ſupport our corruption, as 
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ceſſary to pray for thoſe things which will do us 
dod, and purify our natures. 

= The whole of the matter is this: Chriſtians are 
lled from a ſtate of diſorder, fin and ignorance, to a 
ate of reſemblance of the Divine Nature. If there- 
dre there are any things, or any ways that corrupt our 
Winds, ſupport our vanity, increaſe our blindneſs, or 
Suri ſenſuality 7 all theſe are as neceſſarily to be 

SW oided, as it is neceſſary to be _ 

If there are any denials or mortifications that purify 
d enlighten the ſoul, that leſſen the power of bodily 
ſſions, that raiſe us to a heavenly affection, and make 
taſte and reliſh the things that be of God ; theſe are 
neceſſarily to be practiſed, as it is neceſſary to believe 
Jeſus Chriſt, 

So that the matter comes to this: if there are no in- 
lgences in eating that do us harm, then fafting.is of 
uſe; but if there are, if they enſlave the ſoul, and 
re it a ſenſual taſte, then we are as much obliged to 
ain from what does us this harm, as we are obliged 
pray for any thing that can do us good. b 

No Chriſtian, that knows any thing of the goſpel, 
doubt whether /a/ting be a common duty of Chriſti. 
ty, ſince our Saviour hath placed it along with ſecret 

Ws and private prayer. When thou faſteſt, anoint thy 
Bd, and waſh thy Jace, that thou appear not unto men to 

, but to thy Father which is in ſecret, and thy Father 
Wb ſceth in ſecret ſhall reward thee openly. (a) 

o that the fame inſtructions, and the ſame reaſons 
given for private faſting as for fret alms and private 
Per, that thy Father which ſeeth in ſecret may reward 
be openly. Now as it is manifeſtly entituled to the ſame 
ard, it is manifeſtly put upon the ſame foot as pri- 
e prayer, and as equally acceptable to God. 
ating and drinking are the common ſupport of life ; 
then as they are the ſupport of a corrupt life, the 
riſhment of a diſordered body that weighs down the 
|, whoſe appetites and tempers are in a ſtate of en- 
y with the life and purity of the ſoul ; it is neceſſary, 
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that we take care ſo to ſupport the liſe of the body, , 2% 
not to occaſion the ſickneſs and death of the ſoul. 

The fall of man conſiſts very much in the fall of tn 
ſoul into the dominion and power of the body, who l 
joy, and health, and ſtrength, is often the flaver, 
weakneſs, and infirmity of the ſoul. = 

How far our bodies affect our habits or ways of think 
ing, may be ſeen by the difference between ſickneſs ail 
health, youth and old age. Theſe different ſtates of . 
body alter the whole turn of our minds, and give wil 
new ways of thinking, all owing to the different ſtrenyynl 
of bodily appetites and tempers. No ſooner is the bo 
weakened by any occaſion, but the ſoul is more at [8 
berty, ſpeaks higher for itſelf, and begins to act ma 
reaſonably, | 1 

What is the reaſon that a midnight reflection goes vl 
nerally deeper than a thought at any other time? all 
reaſon can be well aſſigned, but the peace and tu 
quillity of the body, which gives the ſoul a liberty 
ſeeing farther into things, than at any other time. 

The difference between the ſame man full and fail 
ing, is almoſt the difference of two perſons ; a m 
that in the morning finds himſelf fit for any meditation 
is, after a full meal, changed into another creature, M 
only for idle amuſements, or the yawnings of an ani 

He has not only created a dulneſs of his \ſoul, bl 
has perverted its taſte ; for he can be pleaſed wii 
romance Or impertinent hiſtory, at the ſame time that Wl 
has no reliſh for a book of devotion that requires | 
attention. 

I mention this to ſhew, that faſting has a nearer re 
tion to all religious tempers than is generally thougti 
and that indulgent or full feeding does not only d 
the mind, but more particularly gives it a dulneſßß 
wards the things of religion. If it were not thus, a bc 
of religious reflections would be as acceptable at ſu 
times, as thoſe other books which require as much 
more attention. e 29119208 $097 

And the reaſon of this is plain, becauſe all our te! 

r and deſires are always ſuitable to the ſtate we 1 

in; if we are in a ſtate of a ſenſual joy, feeling 
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ies of a full gam ach and heated Blond, we relith or 
ec nothing but what ſuits with it. For this reaſon 


aa that has eat as long as he could; but lectures 
Dn morality, or diſcourſes upon death and judgment, 
Id tire him into ſleep. What we obſerve of the 
lice, that it makes us ſee all things yellow, is in a 
ain degree true of every fate of the body; it 
Nes us conceive things with ſome degree of likeneſs 
he condition it is then in. Every alteration in the 
y, gives ſome alteration to our way of conceiving 
ſame things. 
s he therefore, that would ſee things in their pro- 
colours, muſt firſt cure himſelf of the jaundice; ſo 
that would apprehend things according to their na- 
s, mult take care that his body be fo ordered, as 
gave as little a ſhare as poſſible in his judgment. 
j J hen a man has his tomach full of wind, and feels 
1 pleaſant enjoyment of his body, you can hardly 
ode any thing to him that will appear reaſonable: 
Nut ſtay till his ſtomach is altered, till he has had 
ml and ebearful meal, and he will be as naturally 
better temper as any other animal that has filled 
delly. 
= men have been unreaſonably out of temper 
oh the mere motions of the body, I believe they 
condemn themſelves afterwards; but then they 
ot conſider, that the contrary ſtate is a ſtate of the 


ol 


* ſlavery to the blind motions of the body, and 

to the ſame condemnation, For if a full and, 
r meal makes us fo gay and chearful, as to laugh 
ug be pleaſed with the vine things, we are then 
y (ln realonable, and mere flaves to our bodies, as 
eſs! a cold or empty ſtomach ſhall make us angry at 


a by thing. 

dr it is as great a contradiction to reaſon and wiſ- 
uch to be pleaſed with things or perſons, becauſe 
body is in a ſtate of joy, as it is to be angry, and 


r 10 eaſed at things or perſons, becauſe an eaſterly 


ve or an indigeſted meal has ſoured our ſpirits, 
ng dw both thele ſtates are equally ſtates. of ſlavery 
| e 


vs, and romances, and vain diverſions, can entertain 
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( 120 ) | 
to the body, equally expoſe our folly, and have 5 


ſame contrariety to religion. A man is as far from 
ligious wiſdom, when fall feeding has made him mem 
vain and trifling, as when a contrary /iate of body ma 
him ſeur, angry and fretful. = 
It is the buſineſs therefore of religion, to put 
end to theſe ſtates of ſlavery, to deliver man from th: 
blind laws of fleſh and blood, and give him a wiſdom ui 
conſtancy, a ſtate and judgment ſuitable to the rea 
and wiſdom of the laws of God; to fill our ſouls wit 
ſuch principles of peace, as may give us habits of tra 
quillity, ſuperior to the changeable tempers of « 
les. 2 
Now faſting, as it is a denial of bodily indulgence, 
it diſciplines the body into a ſtate of obedience, 
contradiQts its appetites, is the moſt conſtant and u 
verſal means of procuring liberty and freedom of n 
For it is the love of our body, and too much car 
its enjoyments, that makes us too ſenſible of its 3 
mands, and ſubject to its tempers. Whatever il 
nouriſh and cheriſh, ſo far gains an intereſt in us, 
rules us in the ſame degree, that it has got our af: 
ons. Till therefore religion has entered us invWl b 
ſtate of ſelf-denial, we live in a ſtate that ſupports 
ſlavery and corruption of our natures. 3 
For every indulgence of the body in eating 
drinking is _— to its power, and making all 
ways of thinking ſubſervient to it. 1 
A man that makes every day, a day of full : 
chearful meals, will by degrees make the happinei 
every day' depend upon it, and conſider every 
with regard to it. | 
He will go to church, of ſtay at home, as it 
with his dinner, and not ſcruple to tell you, that he! 
nerally eats too heartily to go to the afternoon-fers 
Now' ſuch people are under a worſe diforde! 
body, than he that has the jaundice, and have t 
judgment more perverted, than he that ſees all thi 
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For how can they be ſaid to perceive the diffe . 
of things, who have more taſte for the preparall 
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we kitchen, than for the joys and comforts of the 
zuſe of God, who chuſe rather to make themſelves 
/ for divine ſervice, than to baulk the pleaſure of a 
! meal? and this not by chance, or upon ſome un- 
aal occaſion, but by a conſtant intended courſe of life. 
Let ſuch people deal faithfully with themſelves, and 
rch out their ſpirit. Can they think that they are 
Wn again of God, that they have the ſpirit of Chriſt, who 
thus ſubject to the pleaſures of g/uttony ? can they 
ſaid to treat their bodies as temples of the Holy Ghoſt 
o make them unfit for the holy ſervice of publick 
prſhip? can they be ſaid to offer their bodies unto 
das a reaſonable, holy, and living ſacrifice ? can they 
ſaid to love God with all their heart, and all their ſoul, 
Wo have for/aken all to follow Chriſt, who will not 
ooch as ſorſake half a meal for the ſake of divine 
= ibip ? g | 
'Y x6 it will be thought too ſevere that I have cal- 
this gluttony, becauſe it is the practice of numbers 
people of worth and reputation ; but I hope they 
| turn their diſlike of the name into a diſlike of the 
bg, for it is as certainly gluttony, as picking of poc- 
is ſtealing, 
he ſin of g/uttony is the fin of over-eating, of be- 
too much given to full meals. Now this may be 
ult in ſome inſtances to ſtate exactly; yet he that 
be eats ſo much as to render him indiſpoſed for the 
ock worſhip of God, has determined againſt him- 
and put his own caſe out of all queſtion : For if 
be ſuch a fin, as the fin of over-eating, it muſt 
then be committed when we eat too much to 
d upon the ſervice of the church. 
en may fancy that they are only chargeable with 
py, who eat till they ſurfeit their bodies; they ma 
k thoſe only guilty of drunkenneſs, who drink till 
have loſt their ſenſes : but there is a much ſurer 
to go by, given them by the ſpirit of God; Me- 
ye eat or drink, or whatſoever ye do, do all to the glory 
od. All therefore in eating and drinking, that is 
ithin the bounds of the glory of God, is offered 
mething that is not the glory of God ; it is offered 
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to the corruption and ſenſualſh bur natures ; it! 
the fin of intemperance, and has the fin of indevotior 
added to it, when it is indulged at a time, that keep 
us from the publick worſhip of God. Jo! 

Let ſuch people examine their own hearts, and M pi 
what opinion they have of divine ſervice. Can the 
look upon it as doing God's will on earth as it is do an 
an heaven? can they look upon it as entering into ien 
preſence of God, as approaching the throne of grace ſir 
can they eſteem it to be the nouriſhment and ſuppoſ ſel 
of their ſouls, a neceſſary means of ſecuring the div! 
aſſiſtance as a moſt acceptable way of pleaſing Goff 
and ſecuring, their eternal happineſs, who are not | 
fraid to eat and drink till they are indiſpoſed and uf 
willing to attend at it? if they ſtill have juſt notion 
of the nature of divine ſervice, let them think of the 
words of our bleſſed Saviour, If ye know theſe tbin tra 
happy are ye if ye do them. oy : 

But if they look upon it as of leſs concern than 
Full meal, if they think that there is no occaſion for 
adneſs in it, it is time they were told, that they hi 
not the love of God abiding in them. 

For it they did reall os and thirft after righten 
weſs, which is the true love of God, they would! 
joice at every opportunity of entering farther into or 
favour ; they would go to the houſe of God, the at 
of his preſence, with more joy than to any oth 
place, and think thoſe days the moſt happy, that ve ece 
moſt devoted to the cares and joys of a life with Gt 
to all eternity. 

They would cut off a right hand, or pluck ou 
right eye, rather than be hindred from thoſe help 
which are to raiſe their hope, enliven their faith, 2 
form their ſouls to a delight and Joy in God. 

If they want this zeal towards God, they want 
zeal, which is the life and ſpirit of a Chriſtian, whiQgF*erc 
_ diſtinguiſhes a diſciple of Chriſt from thoſe who H 
without God in the world. | 

I have ſpoke the more home to this point, becau 


it is ſo allowed a practice, which as rey 
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( 123) 
ſtroys the true ſpirit and temper of religion, as any 
things that are notoriouſly ſintul. 

Indeed a conſtant courſe of full feeding is the death 
Jof the ſoul, and every day, that is a day oHuch hap- 
pineſs, is a day loſt to religion. 

When a man has rejoiced himſelf with full eating 
and drinking, he is like any other animal, diſpos'd 
only to play or idleneſs. He has no more feeling of. 
e in than he has of hunger, can no more perceive him- 
0 Welt to be a miſerable fallen creature, than he can per- 
inWceive himſelf to be a beggar, and conſequently is no 
ore affected with any forms of confeſſion or repentance, 
Khan if he was every day to confeſs that he was a ar- 
u ving beggar. 
o For this courſe of , Henjayment is as contrary to hu- 
bel Fnility, contrition, and a true ſenſe of fin, as it is con- 
u lrary to a ſtate of beggary and want y and conſequent- 
Va man in ſuch happineſs, can no more ſincerely de- 
Plore the weight of /in, than he can feel himſelf in the 
niſery of poverty. 

If therefore religion is to be the ſtate and temper 
pf our minds; if it is to be the ruling taſte and reliſh 
f our ſouls; if its goods and evils are to govern our 
Qions, it is as neceſſary to renounce ſenſuality, and 
nortify our bodies, as it is neceſſary to reſiſt tempta- 
ions. For abſtinence or ſelt-denial is not only a good, 
dviſable, and reaſonable practice, but is a conſtant, 
jeceſſary, and univerſal duty, and enters farther into 
he cure of our fouls than any other practice. It is as 
eceſſary for a Chriſtian, that would get rid of the 
iforders of his nature, and leſſen the weight of ſin, as 
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neu is neceſſary for a man in a ch to abſtain from 
l, or a man in a fever to refrain from ſuch things 


inflame his blood. 

Indeed this ſelf-denial is the chief and moſt general 
xerciſe of the Chriſtian life, and is the form and ſub- 
ance of every virtue; for ſo far as we deny our natu- 
al tempers, ſo far we ſeem to be advanced in virtue. 


calf We are ſo far humble, as we deny ourſelves in the 
ly 4 ſtances of pride; fo far heavenſy-minded, as we 
{<2 y our earthly inclinations ; ſo far charitable, as we 

F 2 deny 
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deny our tempers of ſelf-love and envy ; and fo in : 


every virtue, it ſeems to have its chief foundation inf 


the denial of ſome corrupt temper of our natures. 


I know ſome people object, that ing is not wſ 
wniverſal duty, that it is rather like ſome particuly 
- medicine or remedy, that is only neceſſary for ſome pa: 


ticular caſes, and particular conſtitutions, 


To this it may be anſwered, that if by faſting iÞ 


meant an entire abſtinence from all food for ſuch « 


ſuch a certain ſpace of time, that faſting in that ſen 


is not an univerſal and conſtant duty. But then 
ought to be obſerved, that this is no more the natures 


faſting, than any particular form of confeſſion, of ſuc 


or ſuch a length, 1s the preciſe nature of repentance. 


For as repentance does not conſiſt in any ſtated fr 
ed degrees of ſorrow and pain for fin, which is to b# 
the common repentance for all men, in all ſtates, anW 
at all times; but is ſuch an exerciſe of grief and coi 
trition, as is ſuited to every one's particular ſtate : 
faſting is not any fixed degree of abſtinence from all fool 


which is to be the common meaſure of faſting to all me 
in all ſtates, and at all times; but is ſuch an exerc 
of abſtinence and ſelf-denial, as is proper to eye 
one's particular ſtate, 

Now if we underſtand faſting in this ſenſe, in whi 
it ought to be underſtood, as an abſtinence from ſuc 
food and ſuch pleaſures and degrees of ſeeding, as # 
proper in every ſtate of life to deſtroy ſenſuality, lel 
the corruption of our natures, and make us reliſh ar 
taſte ſpiritual enjoyments ; in this ſenſe, faſting is 
conſtant and univerſal a duty as repentance. 

For as repentance 1s an univerſal duty ; becauſet! 
reaſon of it is common to all men; fo this faſting! 
neceſſary to all men; becaule ſenſuality, fleſbly lub 
and the corruption of bodily tempers, is the univ 
corruption of all men. 

It is ſometimes alſo objected, that faſting cannot 
an univerſal duty, becaute ſome people's conſtitutiol 
will not ſuffer them to eat enough for their health. 

To this it may be anſwered, that ſome people ma 
be ſo infirm, that they cannot attend at the phi 

| 2b 
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orſbip of God, yet ſurely publick worſhip is an uni- 

&er/al duty, tho' ſome people's conſtitutions may make 
nem incapable of going to it. 

S Secondly, This objection is only of weight againſt 
Faſting, as it ſignifies an entire abſtinence from all food 
or a certain ſpace of time, but is of no force againſt 
ch an abſtinence, as I have ſhewn to be the common 
ty of all Chriſtians. 

Thirdly, Perſons of weak and infirm conſtitutions, 
ave often as much neceſſity of ſelt-denial, as others 
gf the moſt healthful bodies; for their very ſtate, it 
ay be, has taught them indulgence ; by being accu- 
omed to ſo much care of themſelves, they become no 
2tter than perpetual nurſes of themſelves, and con- 
quently are too much devoted to that which is not 
e one thing needful. 
W Weakly people may as well be Epicures, and have 
Wc ſame ſenſuality to conquer, as other people; and 
nſequently, have the ſame neceſlity of their degree 
abſtinence and denial, that others have. 
Let ſuch people have recourſe to the examples of 
imothy, who was an apoſtolical biſhop. His hiſtory 
aches us, that he was weakly, and ſubject to frequent 
zarmitiesz who notwithſtanding he may be ſuppoſed 
d have enjoyed the extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
poſt ; yet in this ſtate of divine greatneſs, and bodily 
eakneſs, he wanted the authority and advice of an a- 
oſtle, to perſuade him to drink any thing beſides 
ater. This we are ſuffictently taught, by the apoſtle's 
iving this advice im his epiſtle to him, Drink no longer 


ee, that is, nothing but water, but uſe a little wine 
w thy b's ſake, and thi ten 1 71 

ing % /fomach's fake, aud thine often infirmities. 

uh Laſtly, The world abounds with people who are 


eakly and tender merely by their indulgences; they 
ave bad nerves, low ſpirits, and frequent indiſpoſiti- 
ot ns, thro” irregularity, idleneſs, and indulgence. 


nd perhaps, if they were to deal faithfully with them- 
ves, they would find that they are as unht for moſt 


uber exeiciſes of religion: and conſequently, if their 
or oi ndition might be pleaded as an objection againſt the 


1 neceſſity 


Now theſe people, it is true, are not ft for faſting, 
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neceſſity of fafting, it might as well be pleaded againt 
the neceſſity of half the duties of Chriſtianity. | py 

Upon the whole matter it appears, that faſting is a 
conſtant univerſal duty, and that it is liable to no other 
exceptions, than ſuch as are common to ſeveral other 
great-duties of religion. 8 

It is no fix*d degree of ſorrow, that is the common i 
repentance of all men; it is no particular ſum of mo- 
ney, that is the common charity of all men; it is no 
fix'd form, or length, or hour of prayer, that is the com- 
mon devotion ot all men; yet all theſe are con/tant and 
univerſal duties. 

In like manner, tho' faſting may be ſubject to all tie 
ſan · variations, yet is it a conſtant and univerſal duty, WR": 
Tuflas is a grave ſober man, he is very angry a 

thoſe people who neglect or ridicule faſting ; he think 


they know nothing of religion, 


Thus far Juſtus is very right, and knowing thu 
much, one would wonder that he is ſo inconſiſtent with 
himſelf; for preſently after this, Juus will tell you 
tizat he never faſts but upon Good-Friday, and ti 


Thirtieib of January. 1 
If Fuffus had lived before the murder of king” 
Charles, he had had but one faſt in the year, yet in 
likelihood, he would have then ſtood up for the 4 
arine of taſting. | 
If a man was to be angry at thoſe who neglect ol 
deſpiſe the ſervice of the church, as people that kno 
nothing of religion, and then tell you, that he himſel 
never goes thither, but on God Friday and the Thi 
tieth of January ; you would ſay that he knew nothin 
ol the nature of church-ſervice. 
Now Juſtus ſhews the fame ignorance of the natutt 
of faſting. 
or it prayer and repentance, and the ſervice 0 
the church, were not common ads of devotion, al 
right and neceſſary ways of worſhipping . God, the) 
would not be neceſſary upon Good. Friday, or any otht 
particular day, 
In like manner, unleſs faſting was a common and 8 
ceſſary part of religion, ſomething that was always 
prope 
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Proper means of applying to God, it would neither be 
eceſſary, nor acceptable, on thoſe particular days. 
For it is not the day that makes the duty to be ne- 
Jury, but the day happens to be a proper occaſion of 
grerciſing a neceſſary duty. 

= Some great calamity happens to you, you do very 
ell to make it an occaſion of exerciſing great devo- 
ion; but if you ſtay till ſome other calamity happens, 


= Score you pray again, or think that prayer is only pro- 
m. ein times of ca/amity, you know nothing of devotion. 
d It is the ſame thing in faſting ; ſome great occaſion 

pay juſtly call you to it; but if you forbear faſting till 
the uch great occaſions happen again, or think that faſt- 
„ £2 is only proper for ſuch publick occaſions, you know 


Bathing of the nature of faſting. 

If Fuſtus was to ſay that he never repents but on 
Boſe publick days, be might as eaſily defend himſelf, 
when he ſays, he only /afts on thoſe times. 

For is there any benefit in faſting on thoſe particu- 
Er days? Does it add any thing to your piety and 
Wevotion? Does it make your repentance and forrow 
r fin more real and affecting? Does it calm and 
Ybate your paſllions, leſſen the power of your body, 
a put you in a better ſtate ot devotion, than when 
Jou take your uſual meals? If it has not ſomething of 


Wis effect, where is the uſe of it at ſuch times, when 


doo would have your devotions the beſt perſormed ? 
no "4 if it has this effect, how comes it that you will 
mel dave but one or two ſuch days in the year? Why will 

ou not thus affect your ſouls, thus aſſiſt your devotions, 


bus diſcipline your body, thus allay your paſſions, 
Dus raiſe your heart, thus humble your ſelf, till the 
ay comes, on which king Charles was murdered? Is 
ot this like laying till then before you recent? 

Our bleſſed Saviour faith, But thou, when thou 
eſt, anoint thine head, and waſh thy face, that thou 
pear not unto men to faſt, but unto thy Father which is 


1 ſecret, and thy Father which is in ſecret ſhall reward 
bee openly. (a) 


\d ere our Saviour's advice relates wholly to private 
ays ing, to which other people are to be ſtrangers, to 
rope F 4 ſuch 


(a) Mt. vi. 17. 
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fuch a faſting as is a ſecret ſervice to God, who will" 
therefore highly reward it. Yet Juſtus tells you, thaff 
he faſts only twice in the year, and that on pb; 
days. Now what is this to be called? Is it weakne 
or perverſeneſs ? i 

If. you was to aſk me, whether frequent private pray. 
er be a neceſſary duty, I ſhould think it ſufficient tg 
read to you the following paſſage, But thou, when thu 
prayeſt, enter into thy clojet, and when thou haſt ſhut thi 
door, pray to thy Father which is in ſecret, and thy Fa 
ther which feeth in ſecret, ſhall reward thee openty. | 

Nothing need be added to this authority; the ne 
ceſſity and advantage of private prayers is here fo ei. 
preſly taught, that there is no room left to doubt about i. 

Juſtus really acknowledges all this; how comes 
then, Juſtus, that you know nothing of the neceſſiiſ 
and advantage of private faſting ? How comes it, tha 
the ſame authority and the ſame words do not teac 


( 
you as much in one place as in another? Has not o : 
Saviour expreſſed himſelf exactly in the ſame mann. 
and given the ſame advice, and propoſed the ſame MF 
ward to private faſting, as to private prayer ? . 

Farther, when the diſciples of our Lord could ng A 


caſt the evil ſpirit out of a man that was a /unaticd 
he not only tells them, that it was thro' want of fail 

but alſo gives them a very important inſtruction it 
theſe words, Howbeit this kind goeth not out, but by pra 
er and faſiing. (b) by 
Now does this look as if faſting was an occaſion! D 
thing, only for a day or two in the year? Is it ranke " 
with prayer, as having the ſame common nature, as be 
ing equally prevailing with God? And is not this ſuffici 
ent to teach us, that we mult think of faſting, as we 
think of prayer ; that it is a proper way of devotion, 1 
right method of applying to God? And if that pray! 
is moſt prevailing, and enters fartheſt into heaven w] 
is attended with faſting, it is a proof enough furely, tha 
faſting is to be a common ordinary part of our devotion. 
It is ſufficient and powerful enough to caſt out il, 
and cure lunaticks, and ſhall we negle& it, when vt 
pray 


(6; Matt, xvit. 21* 
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Wray againſt the evil tempers and paſſions which poſſeſs 
Nur hearts ? Shall we not pray to God in the moſt pow- 
& tu! prevailing manner that we can? 
lf we were to faſt without praying, would not this 
> a way of worſhip of our own Invention? And if 
e pray and neglect faſting, is it not equally chuſing a 
Porſhip of our own ? For he that has taught us the 
e and advantage of prayer, has in the ſame words 
ught us the ſame things of faſting, and has alſo join- 
K them together, as having the ſame power with God. 
lf therefore Juſtus will take his religion from ſcrip- 
gre, he muſt own, that faſting is of the nature of 
ayer, that it has the fame authority from Chriſt, and 
at he, who only faſts on a publick day or two in a 


Ni ing, than he, who only attends ſome publick year- 
cha days of prayer, can be ſaid to fulfil the whole duty 
a Chriſtian devotion. 

ou proceed: Ne may alſo obſerve, that the reaſon 
nen (1f-denial and abſtinence is conſtant and perpetual, 


cauſe we are perpetually united to a body, that is 
Wore or leſs fit to join with our fouls in acts of holineſs, 
Ecording to the ſtate that it is in. 

As therefore it is always neceſſary to take care what 
Poughts and inclinations we indulge in our minds; fo 
is equally neceſſary, that we be conſtantly careful 
w we alter the ſtate of our bodies, or indulge them 


aach gratifications, as may make them leſs fit for 
o purpoſes of an holy life. 
** For ſince there are fates of the body which favour 


line's and thefe fates depend much upon our man— 
r of living, it is abſolutely neceſſary that we avoid 
ry degree of indulgence, every kind of irregularity 
d idlenefs, or other courſe of life, that may make 
r bodies leſs active, leſs pure, and leis conformable to 
10 duties of religion. 

And this is to be done, as I ſaid before, not only as 
eaſonable and adviſeable thing, but as of the utmoſt 
eſſity ; it being as eſſential to holineſs, to purify 
r bodies, and practiſe a ſtrict temperance, as it is ne 
lary to practiſe a ſtrict charity. 

F 5 Now 


er, no more obferves the whole duty of Chriſtian 
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Now Chriſtian temperance is no more that which . 
may paſs for temperance in the ſight. of men, than 


Chriſtian charity is that which is viſible to the world, 
A worldly man may think himſelf ſufficiently tem. 


perate, when he only abſtains from ſuch exceſſes, ai 


may make him fitter to enjoy an healthful ſenſuality. 


But Chriſtian temperance is of quite another natute, 


and for other ends ; it is to put the body into a ſtate 
of purity and ſubmiſſion, and give the ſoul a divine and 
heavenly taſte. 
It is therefore to be obſerved, that Chriſtian tem- 
rance is never enough practiſed, but when it puts the 


dy in the fitteſt ſtate for devotion, and other acts 


holineſs : When our bodies have all that good done to 
them, have all that purification, and right temper, 


Which abſtinence and ſelf-denial can give them; thei 


do we practiſe Chriſtian temperance. 
There is no other rule than this to go by; for fin 


Chriſtian temperance is in order to holineſs, purity 
and heavenly affection, he can only be ſaid to be 2 
temperate, whoſe temperance is moſt ſerviceable io 


bigbeft degrees of holineſs. 
And to ſtop ſhort of any known degrees of tempt 
rance, is like ſtopping ſhort of any known degrees 


charity, It is therefore as neceſſary to practiſe all tl 
exerciſes of ſelf-denial and ſtrict abſtinence, as it is no 


ceſſary to aſpire after real holineſs. 
For as our bodies are conſtant, and home-enemi 


and have a mighty influence in all our actions; ſo i 


as we preſerve them in a ſtate ſuitable to holineſs, | 
far we preſerve ourſel ves fit for the exerciſe of religio! 
It is out of all queſtion, that there is a purity an 
impurity of our bodies, as well as of our ſouls ; thi 
is, there are ſome ſtates and tempers of our bodi 
that favour and incline to acts of virtue, and othe 
that as much incline to all ſorts of ſenſuality. | 
This is as certain, as that gluttony and drunkenneſs d 
ſes men to all ſorts of ſin, and gives them a diſit 
iſh for all kinds of holineſs. For as theſe ſtates of lit 
have the utmoſt contrariety to religion; ſo every“ 
| 2 
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roach towards them is, in a certain degree, partaking of 
AMhem. : 
A4 man that lives in ſuch a ſtate, as not to be called 
either a glutton, or a drunkard, may yet be fo near 
hem, as to partake of thoſe tempers and inclinations, 
hich are the effects of gluttony and drunkenneſs. 
For there are ſuch degrees in theſe as in other ways 
pf life. A man may be vain and uncharitable, yet 
pot ſo as to be remarkable for his vanity and unchari- 
$3 ableneſs; fo he may be alſo under the guilt and evil 
effects of eating and drinking, tho' not ſo as to be eſ- 
geemed either a glutton or intemperate. 
So that the only ſecurity for a Chriſtian, is to make 
t the care of his life to reſiſt all enjoyments that che- 
ich vanity and uncharitableneſs, not only in ſuch de- 
Srees as are ſcandalous and wifible in the eyes of men, 
Put ſuch as z?zward/ly hurt the humility and charity of 
is mind. 
Ina like manner as to eating and drinking, he is con- 
Wintly to practiſe ſuch abſtinence as may ſecure him 
ot only from ſenſuality in the ſight of the world, but 
| ch as may beſt alter, purify and humble his body, and 
Wake it the holy habitation of a ſoul devoted to a ſpi- 
Ritual life. 
St. Paul ſaith, I therefore ſo run, not as uncertainſy; ſo 
5. J. not as one that beateth the air. But I keep under 
; Y body, and bring it into ſubjection, left that by any means, 
oben I hade preached to others, I myſelf ſhould be a caſt- a- 


ay. (a) | 

Let it here be obſerved, that the apoſtle practiſed 
Wis ſelf-denial and mortification, not only as a good and 
viſeable thing, and ſuitable to holineſs, but as of the 
uſt neceſſity. It was not, as he was an ape, and 
at he might be fitter for the miraculous gifts of the 
oly Ghoſt ; but it was to ſecure his ſalvation, leſt 
ben he had preached to others, he ſhould be a caft- 


ay. 
Let it be conſidered that this apoſtle, who lived in 
firmittes, in reproaches, in neceſſities, in perſecutions, in 


Mreſſes for Chriſfl's ſake, who was alſo full of fon, 


(a) 1 Cor. ix. 
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end wonders, and mighty deeds, and who had been caugh Þ 
up into the third beavens ; yet reckons all his virtues ui 
unſecure, and his falvation in danger, without this {e. 
verity of ſelf-denial ; he thought all his other advance 
ments in piety, without this, to be as vain a labour, uf 
beating the air. (b) 1 
So run J, faith he, not as uncertainly; by which lh 
plainly teacheth us, that he, who does not thus rune 
who does not thus mortify the body, runs uncertain; 
and fighteth to as little purpoſe as he that beateth iſt 
air. 
Can they therefore, who live in caſe, and ſoftneh f 
and bodily indulgences, who ſtudy and ſeek after ever 
gratihcation, be ſaid to be of St. Paul's religion, or 
be governed by that ſpirit which governed him ? 7 
An apoltle preaching the goſpel with ſigns and wo 
ders in the midſt of diſtreſs and perſecution, thought b 
own ſalvation in danger, without this ſubjection of bi 
own body; and ſhall. we, who are born in the dregs oe 
time, who have no works like his to appeal to, thn 
it ſafe to feed and indulge in eaſe and plenty ? ! 
A man may indeed practiſe the outward part of . 
Chriſtian, he may be orthodox in his faith, and reguluyr 
in the forms of religion, and yet live in eaſe and ind 
gence. But if he would put on Chriſt, and be cloatb 
with the humility and meekneſs of his true diſciple; .. 
| 


if he would ade his enemies, and be in Chriſt a c 
creature; if he would live by faith, and have his com 
verſation in heaven; if he would be born again of GO 
and overcome the world, he muſt lay the foundation oi 
all theſe graces in the mortification and ſubjection oi 
his body. For not only religion, but reaſon can ſhe 
us, that almoſt every ill temper, every hindrance ol 
virtue, every clog in our way of piety, and the ſtrengi 
ole every temptation, chiefly ariſes from the fate of o 

ies. 


CHAT 
(a) 2 Cor, xii, 
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CHAP. VIII 


HERE are no truths of Chriſtianity more 
. plainly delivered in the ſcriptures, or more uni- 
verſally acknowledged by all Chriſtians than theſe two, 
is. the general corruption of human nature, and the 
liſlute neceſſiiy of divine grace, Now theſe two doc- 
rines make the reaſon and neceſſity of a continual ſelf- 
WYHenial plain and obvious to the meaneſt capacity, and 
xtend it to all thoſe things or enjoyments, which ei- 
her ſtrengthen the corruption of our nature, or grieve 
he Holy Spirit of God, and cauſe him to leave us. 

Let any one refle& upon the nature of theſe two 
Fundamental truths, and he will find himfelf ſoon con- 
Sinced, that all thoſe enjoyments are to be abſtained 
WSom, which either ſupport our natural blindneſs and 
orruption, or reſiſt and abate the inſpirations of the 

oly Spirit. 

# He will find alſo, that this ſelf-denial muſt extend 
ſelf io every day of our lives, unleſs he can find a 
Wy when he is free from weakneſs, or out of the way 
Bf all temptations, a day which offers nothing ſuitable 
the corruption of his nature, or nothing contrary te 
e good motions and directions of the Holy Ghoſt. 
oft people acknowledge this in general ; they think 


, and grieve the Spirit of God; but then not con- 
Piving this with any ſufficient exactneſs, they think 
Wat an abſtinence from groſs fin is a ſufficient ſecurity. 
But let ſuch people conſider, that the corruption of 
Ir nature is like any other bodily illneſs, that never 
W eps at one ſtand, but is either increaſing or abating 
every thing that we do. 

A dropſy or a gangrene is not only increaſed by drun- 
nneſs or diſorderly indulgences, but receives conſtant 
ength by all little indulgences that ſuit with it. 

Now the corruption of our nature is an inbred diſ- 
mper, that poſſeſſes us in the manner of a drop/y or 
erene ; if we give into notorious fins, we become 
ves to this corruption, and are ftraitway dead in = 
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right to avoid things which ſtrengthen our corrupti- 
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But tho' we keep clear of ſuch great offences ; yet 
if we indulge, or allow ourſelves in ſuch practices a; | 
fuit with the corruption of our nature, we as certainly WW 
nouriſh a ſlow death, and deſtroy ourſelves by degrees, 
as a man in a drop/y who abſtains from drunkenneß, 
et allows himſelf in ſuch ways as will not ſuffer his 
diſtemper to abate. 

Now as little allowances that continually increaſe 3 
diſtemper, will as certainly in time make it mortal, a 
if it had been urged on by violent methods; ſo little 
indulgences, which increaſe the corruption of our na- 
ture, as certainly tend to a ſpiritual death, as other 
more irregular methods. 14 

It is therefore abſolutely certain, that our /e//-denidl 
is to be as wniverſal, as the means of our corruption; 
that it is to laſt as long as our diſorder, and is to er- Wi 
tend itſelf to every thing and every way of life tha fr 
naturally increaſes it; and this, for as neceſſary a rex 
ſon, as a man in a dreh is not only to abſtain fron 
drunkenneſs, but from every indulgence that increala 
his diſtemper. | 

A ſtate of regimen therefore, that is, a ſtate of hol 
diſcipline, is as neceſſary to alter the diſorder of on 
nature, as it is neceſſary to remove any diſtempere 
habit of body. ; 

Let it be conſidered, that the corruption of our nM 
tare is but very weakly repreſented, by comparing it; 
theſe diſtempers ; that they rather expreſs the mant 
of its cure, and the neceſſity of labouring after it, tha 
ſet forth the degree of the diſorder. 


Oo WS 


For a man in theſe diſtempers may have only ſo 
part affected with them; but the corruption of our nee 
tures is as extenſive as our natures : it is the corrupt. 
on of every faculty and every power; it is blindn«y B 


in our underſtandings ; it is vanity in our wills, inten 
perance in our appetites ; it is ſelf-love, anger, lul 
pride and revenge, in our paſſions ; it is falſeneſs, by 
pocriſy, hatred and malice, in our hearts. Now i 
this, and more than this, makes the miterable corrup! 
en of human nature. 

So that it is as. neceflary that our lives be a ſtates 


reg! | 
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einen, that we live by ſuch rules as are contrary to this 
variety of diſorders, as it is neceſſary for a man under 
Ja complication of habitual diſtempers to enter into a 
courſe of regularity. : 
| ſuppoſe it will be readily granted, that all tempers 
are increaſed by indulgence, and that the more we 
Field to any diſpoſition, the ſtronger it grows; it is 
herefore certain, that /e/f-denial is our only cure, and 
hat we mult practiſe as many ſorts of ſelf-denial, as wg 
gave ill tempers to contend with. 
Pride, hypocriſy, vanity, hatred and detraQion, 
e all diſorderly indulgences, and have their only 
Ture in felf-denial, as certainly as drunkenneſs and ſen» 
Juality. | | 
® To deny one's ſelf all indulgences of pride and va- 
iq, all inſtances of falſeneſs and hypocriſy, of envy 
Ind ſpight, requires greater care and watchfulneſs, and 
more continual ſelt-denial than to avoid the motives 
J intemperance. 
And he that thinks to render himſelf humble any 
Wther way, than by denying himſelf all inſtances of 
ride, is as abſurd as he who intends to be ſober with- 
ur abſtaining from all degrees of intemperance. For 
%ig as truly conſiſts in the practice of things that 
e humble, as juſtice conſiſts in the doing things that 
r NC. 7. 
A "Lach virtue is but a mere name, an empty ſound, 
lit ſhews itſelf by an abſtinence from all indulgences 
me contrary vice, till it is founded in this ſelf- 
Enial. 
ſon Now this is readily granted to be true in all ſenſual 
1: ni ces, that they are only to be cured by a perpetual 
88! i-denial. 
dne But the practice of the ſame ſelf-denial is as abſo- 
men rely required to deſtroy every ill temper of the mind, 
au ſort of ſenſuality. 
delt-love, pride, vanity, revenge, hypocriſy and 
ow alice, are acknowledged to be very graſs fins, and 
rrupu deed they are of the very nature of the devil, and as 
rtainly deſtroy the ſoul, as murder and adultery. 
tate oF But the misfortune is, that we govern N * 
e 


exact in all degrees of it; till he denies himſelf all ap- 
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theſe tempers, not by what is Anſul according to the 
principles of religion, but by what is odious in the eyes 
of the world. We don't labour to avoid the fin, but 
are content to avoid what is ſcandalous in it. 

Thus for inſtance, people would not be thought 
E but then they are afraid of no degrees of it, 

ut ſuch as the world condemns: they don't form their 
lives by the ſcripture- rules of humility, but only en- 
deavour to be decent and faſhionable in their pride. 

Others would be very ſorry to be remarked for an 
envious and malicious ſpirit, who, at the fame time, 
make the faults of their acquaintance the pleaſure of 
their lives, and turn all their converſation into evil. 
ſpeaking and detraction. | 

Now all this proceeds from hence, that they govern 
themſelves by the ſpirit of the world: the world a- 
lows of evil-ſpeaking and dettaction, and therefore Wi 
they practiſe it openly, tho? it is as contrary to relig. 
on, as murder and injuſtice. | 

And thus it wilt be with all theſe wicked temper: ”* 
till we practiſe an univerſal ſelf-denial, and labour af 
ter a religious perfection in alt our ways of life. 

We are certainly under habits of pride, till we are 
governed by humility ; and we are not governed by 
humility, till we deny ourſelves, and are afraid of eve. 
ry appearance of pride, till we are willing to comply 
with every thing and every ſtate, that may preſerve and 
ſecure our humility. 

No man is governed by a religious juſtice, till he i 


proaches towards injuſtice ; till he fears and abhors e- 
very appearance of fraud and crafty management. 
Now it is this temper and ſtate of mind, that is the ety 
meaſure of every virtue. 
A common har may hate ſome fort of lyes; an ur 
juſt man may avoid ſome ſorts of injuſtice ; ſo a proud 
rſon may diſſike ſome inſtances of pride; but then he 
as no more title to humility, than an unjuſt man has 2 
title to integrity, becauſe there are ſome ſorts of in- 
juſtice that he avoids. | 
So that it is not any ſingle acts, or any particulat 
N reſtrainis 
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e ttraints; but it is an uniform ſtate and temper of the 
ind, that Nands conſtantly diſpoſed to every. degree 
$f humility, and averſe from every Gegree of pride, 
Nhat is to denominate a perſon to be truly humble. 
To meaſure any virtuous temper by any other ſtand- 
Id than this, is not to meaſure ourſelves by religion, 
ow can any one be faid to be religiouſly cha/te, unleſs 
e abhors and avoids a/ inſtances of lewdneſs and im- 
Purity? how could he be ſaid to be fincerely pious, un- 
ſs he was fearful of every occaſion of fin ? | 
Muſt it not therefore be the ſame in humility and 
ery other virtue? can any one be reckoned 7ruly hum- 
Je, till he denies himſelf 2d inſtances of pride? 
Self- denial therefore is ſo univerſally neceffary, that 
is the foundation of every virtue; humility and cha- 
ty requiring more ſelf- contradiction and ſelf-denial, 
pan the ſtricteſt temperance. 
From theſe obſervations we may be able to paſs a 
ue judgment upon ourſelves as to our ſtate of virtue. 
we are denying ourſelves, we are fo far labour 
ier virtue; but if /elf-/ove, if idleneſs and indulgence, 
ro tbe ſtate of our lives, we may be ſure that we are 
W diſtant from true religion, as the ſot is diſtant from 
ict temperance. 
A life of idleneſs, indulgence, and ſelf-love, is an 
Wire reſignation of ourſelves to every vice, except 
Ich as cannot be committed without trouble; and we 
Way aſſure ourſelves, that if we are in this ſtate, we 
We not only ſtrangers to virtue, but ready for every ſin 
Wat ſuits with eaſe and ſoftneſs. 
& Perſons of this turn of mind loſe the very form of 
ety, and find it too great a contradiction to their 
leneſs, to comply with the very outward appearance 
religion. They would be oftner at church, but it 
ay be, their ſeat is crowded, and they can fit with 
bre eaſe by their fire- ſide at home. They would be 
ore exact in kneeling when they are there, if they 
d always the ſame eaſe in kneeling. 
mention theſe particulars, as only ſmall inſtances 


ala chat general deadneſs and indiſpoſition towards all 
ts of religion, which this ſpirit of idleneſs and in- 
dulgence 
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dulgence creates. For it affeQs people in the ſame 
manner as to every other part of their duty, and make 
them incapable of attending to it. For a perſon, tha 
is too idle and ſelf- indulgent to undergo the conflay 
trouble of publick worſhip, muſt be at a great diſtance 
from thoſe virtues, which are to be acquired by can 
and watchfulneſs, which are to crucify us to the world, 
and make ys alive unto God. 

Ambition and worldly cares diſtract the mind, and 
fill it with falſe concerns; but even theſe tempers ar 
in a nearer ſtate to religion, and leſs indiſpoſe the foul 
to it, than idleneſs and indulgence. For ambition and 
worldly cares, tho' they employ the mind wrong, ye! 
as they employ it, they preſerve ſome degree of aCtiviy 
in it, which by ſome means or other may happen to tat 
a right turn; but ialeuęſ and indulgence is the death an 
burial of the ſoul. 

I have been more particular upon this temper, be 
cauſe it is ſo common, and even acknowledged withou 
ſhame. People, who would not be thought reprobate 
are yet not afraid to let you know that they hatdy 
do any thing but eat, and drink, and /leep, and ti 
fuch þ Bom hu as ſuit with their eaſe ; whereas if ſuc 
a ſtate of life be examined by the rules of reaſon a 
religion, it will appear as dangerous and frightful, ui 
any other reprobate ſtate of ſin. For it is a ſtate th 
nouriſhes all the corruption of our nature; that «gl 
poſes us to all the vanity of the world, and reſigns: 
up to all the power of the devil. 

Did we deſign to ſet ourſelves in the faireſt poſtur 
for the devil to hit us, we ought to chuſe that or ici 
neſs and indulgence. 

Watch and pray, ſaith our Saviour, that ye fall not is 
temptation, The devil's advice is, Be idle and indulg 
and then ye will yield to every temptation. For 
watching and prayer have any tendency to preve! 
our falling into temptation, it is certain that idlent 
and indulgence muſt, in an equal degree, make us 
capable of reſiſting them. * 

To return: As certain therefore as our nature is 


a ſtate of corruption; as certain as this corruption ＋ 
U 
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ts in ill tempers and inclinations; ſo certain is it, 
hat if we would not die in our fins, we muſt enter 
pon ſuch a courſe of life as is a fate of denial, not only 
> this or that, but to all thoſe corrupt tempers and 
clinations. 

For ſince man is only a compound of corrupt and 
iſorderly tempers, it is as neceſſary to deny himlelf, 
s to reſiſt evil; and he is indeed only fo far virtuous, 

be has put off himſelf, and is guided and governed 
another ſpirit. 

When we ſpeak of ſelf-denial, we are apt to con- 
ne it to eating and drinking; but we ought to conſi 
r, that tho” a ſtrict temperance be neceſſary in theſe 
ings, yet theſe” are the eaſieſt and ſmalleſt inſtances 

ſelt-denial. Pride, vanity, ſelf-love, covetouſneſs, 
vy, and other inclinations of the like nature, call 
ra more conſtant and watchful ſelf-denial, than the 
petites of hunger and thirſl. 

Till therefore we make our ſelf-denial as univerſal 
our corruption; till we deny ourſelves all degrees 
We vanity and folly, as earneſtly as we deny ourſelves 
Wl degrees of drunkenneſs; till we reje& all ſorts of 
ide and envy, as we abhor all kinds of gluttony ; 
| we are as exact in all degrees of humility, as we 
e exact in all rules of temperance ; till we watch and 
ny all irregular tempers, as we avoid all ſorts of 
nſuality, we can no more be ſaid to practiſe ſelf-denial 
Wan he can be ſaid to be juſt, who only denies himſel 
We liberty of ſtealing. 

And till we do enter into this courſe of univerſal 
If-denial, we hall make no progreſs in true piety, 

t our lives will be a ridiculous mixture of I know not 
nat; ſober and covetous, proud and devout, temperate 
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d vain, regular in our forms of devotion, and irre- 
'ol ar in all our paſſions, circumſpect in little modes of 


haviour, and careleſs and negligent of tempers, the 

oſt eſſential to piety. 

And thus it will neceſſarily be with us, till we lay 

e axe to the root of the tree; till we deny and re- 

punce the whole corruption of our nature, and reſign 

lelves up entirely to the fpicit of God, to m_ 
an 
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and ſpeak, and act, by the wiſdom and purity o 
religion. 
Let it be ſuppoſed, that religion requires us to forget 
a language that we loved and had been bred in, and 


conſtantly to ſpeak in a language that was new and - 
difficult ; 


Could we poſſibly forget our ſormer language tha k 
we lov'd, and was natural to us, any other way, than P 


by denying ourſelves the liberty of ever ſpeaking it? 

Could we forget it by only forbearing to uſe it or 
ſome particular occaſions? Would it not be as neceſ 
ſary to abſtain from thinking, reading, and writing 
in it, as to abſtain from uſing it in converſation 
Could we render our new language any other way h 
bitual or natural to us, than by making it the languag 
of all ſeaſons. 

Now this may teach us the abſolute neceſſity of 
univerſal ſelf-denial ; for tho' religion does not co 
mand us to part with an old language that we love, yt 
it commands us to part with an old nature, and to l 
and act by a new heart and a new ſpirit. | 

Now can we think to part with an old nature, 
fewer rules of abſtinence, than are neceſſary to get 
of an old language? Muſt we not deny ourſelves d 


tur; 
liberty of ever acting according to it? Can we get! Fo, 
of it, by only denying it in particular inſtances? Mie 
it not be as neceſſary to abſtain from all its ways ! 
thinking and wiſhing, liking and diſliking, as to pn apy 
tiſe any abſtinence at all? For if the whole is to ich 
changed, if 2 new heart is to be obtained, we are ta 
ing nothing, whilſt we only renounce it in part; Mine. 
can no more be faid to live by a new heart, than Ya 
can be ſaid to ſpeak only a new language, whoſe geil ©, 


ral converſation is in their old natural tongue. 

Indeed, a little attention to the nature of man, Mare 
the nature of Chriſtianity, will ſoon convince us, tl 5 
felf-denial is the very ſubſtance, the beginning and le! 
ing of all our virtues. For, ſou 

Firſt, Chriſtianity is the cure of the corruption hin! 
our natural ſtate, Now what is the corruption ot 0 
natural ſtate? Why it conſiſts chiefly in temper: 


po 
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Mont, and inclinations that fix us to bodily and earthly 
UW njoyments, as to our proper good. 

Now how is it that Chriſtianity cureth this corrup- 
ion of our nature? Why it cureth this corruption of 
pur nature, by teaching us to live and act by principles 
d reaſon and religion. | 

What are theſe principles of reaſon and religion ? 
a They are ſuch as thele : 

Firſt, That God is our only good; that we cannot 
oſſibly be happy, but in ſuch enjoyment of him, as he 
pleaſed to communicate to us. 

Secondly, That our ſouls are immortal ſpirits, that 
re here only in a fate of trial and probation. 

Thirdly, That we muſt all appear before the judg- 
ent-ſeat of God, to receive the ſentence of eternal 
e, or eternal death. 

Theſe are the chief principles of reaſon and religion, 

which every Chriſtian is to live; judging and 
inking, chuſing and avoiding, hoping and fearing, 
ving and hating, according to theſe principles, as 
comes a creature, that is ſent hither to prepare him- 
fto live with God in everlaſting happineſs. 

Now who does not fee, that this reſolves all our re- 
jon into a ſtate of /e/f-denial, or contradiction to our 
tural fate? 

For, firſt, what can be a greater ſelf-denial, or 
dre contradictory to all our habitual notions and na- 
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3 Wal ſentiments, than to live and govern ourſelves by 
P'IW2ppineſs that is to be had in Gedalone ? A happineſs, 
to 


ich our ſenſes, our old guides, neither ſee, nor feel, 
taſte, nor perceive: A happineſs, which gives us 
ther figure nor dignity, nor eguipage, nor power, nor 
7 amongſt one another. 

ook at man in his natural ſtate, acting by the 
2ment of his ſenſes, following the motions of his 
ure, and you will ſee him acting as if the world was 
ot infinite forts of happineſs. 

le has not only a tuouſand imaginary pleaſures, but 
found out as many vexations ; all which ſhew, that 
hinks happineſs is every-where to be found; for no 
| Ot 0 one 
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one is vexed at any thing, but where he thinks he 
diſappointed of ſome poſlible happineſs. 

The happineſs therefore of religion, which is | 
happineſs in God alone, is a great contradifion to 
our natural and habitual tempers and opinions; u 
only as it propoſes a good, which our ſenſes cann 
reliſh, but as it leads us from all theſe imaginary e 
joyments, upon which our ſenſes have fixed our hean 

To think of religion in any other ſenſe, than x 
ſtate of /e/f-demial, is knowing nothing at all of! 
For its whole nature is to direct us by a light, 
knowledge, and wiſdom from God, which is all 
trary to the darkneſs, ignorance, and folly of our! 
tures. 

It is therefore altogether impoſſible for any man 
enter into the ſpirit of religion, but by denying hin 
by renouncing all his natural tempers and judgme 
which have been formed by the blind motions of fi 
and blood, and ſtrengthened by the example and 
thority of the world. He cannot walk in the! 
of God, but by rejecting the dreams of his ſenſes, 
viſſous of his own thoughts, and the darkneſs of wol 
wiſdom. | 

We may let our ſenſes tell us, what we are to 
and drink, or when we are to ſleep; we may let t 
teach us, how near we may draw to a fire, how g 
a birden we may carry, or into how deep a wate! 
may go; in theſe things they are our proper guide 

But, if we appeal to them to know the true gau 
man, or the proper happineſs of our rational nau 
if we alk them what guilt there is in fin, or what « 
tence there is in piety ; if we conſult them as our gu 
and inſtructors in theſe matters, we act as abfur 
as if we were to try to hear with our ges, or to ſee! 
Our ears. 

For our ſenſes are no more fitted to tell us our 
good, as we are Chriſtians and rational creatures, 
2 eyes are fitted to inſtruct us in ſounds, or our ear 
pbls. 

Le Rehgion therefore has juſt ſo much power over 


as it has power over our natural tempers, and the] 
me 
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\ents of our ſenſes; ſo far as it has made us deny eur- 
ves, and reje& the opinions and judgments of fleſh 
d blood, ſo far as it has ſettled its power within us. 
Hence appears the abſolute neceſſity of our Saviour's 
opoſal to mankind, If any man will come after me, let 
deny himſelf and follow me. / 

For it plainly appears from the nature of the thing, 
at no man can follow Chriſt, or walk in the light 
at he walked, but by denying himſelf, and walking 
ntrary to the darkneſs and errors of his own heart 
d mind. | 

All our ways of thinking and judging of the nature 
d value of things, are corrupted with the groſsneſs 
d errors of our ſenſes. 

We judge of every thing in the ſame manner, that 
child judges of his play-things ; that is, it is by our 
ſes alone that we paſs the judgment, tho' we think 
t we act with the reaſor of man. 


The world is made up of fine fights, equipage, ſports, 
: [wv and pageantry, which pleaſe and captivate the 


pds of men, becauſe men have yet the minds of 


dren, and are juſt the ſame ſlaves to their ſenſes that 
(dren are. 


s children and men ſee the ſame colours in things; 
hildren and men feel the ſame ſen/ible pleaſures, 
| are affected with external objeqs in the ſame 
nner. 

zut the misfortune is, that we * at the /ittle 
pſures, poor deſigns, and trifling ſatisfactions of 
dren ; whilſt, at the ſame time, the wwi/dm, the 
tion, and greatneſs of men, is viſibly taken up with 
ſame trifles. 

\ coach and fix, and an embroidered ſuit, ſhall rake a 


at flateſman as happy, as ever a go-cart and feather 
le his child. 


nen a man thinks how happy he ſhall be with a 
at eſtate, he has all the ſame thoughts come into his 
d that a child has, when he thinks what he would 
ith a great ſum of money; he would buy twenty 
horſes, he would have twenty fine coats, and ſee all 
gts, and the like. 


Promiſe 
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Promiſe a man a great eſtate, and you will raiſe 
theſe ſame thoughts and deſigns in his mind. 
No whence can all this proceed, but from thi 
that men act with the ſame wanity of mind; are und, 
the ſame poor 1 of their ſenſes; are as ignorz 
of their true 0 as great ſtrangers to their a 
nature; and as far from a true ſenſe of their relatimn 
God, as when they firſt ſet out in life. 

And is not this a plain argument of the reaſonahl 
neſs and neceſſity of /e/f-denial ? For to indulge © 
ſelves and live according to our natural tempers u 
judgments, is to grow old in the follies of childhod 
And to deny ourſelves, is to fave ourſelves, as i: 
denying ſuch tempers and judgments as are contrary 
our eternal happineſs. 

Let us take another view of the weakneſs and 
order of our nature, that we may {till ſee a greater; 
ceſlity of not walking according to it. 

When we ſee people drunk, or in a violent paſli 
we readily own, that they are, ſo long as that cor 
nues, in a ſtate of delufron, thinking, ſaying, and 
ing irregular things by the mere force of their blood: 
fpirits. In theſe ſtates we all fee and acknowl$ 
the power of our bodies over our reaſon, and nt 
ſuppoſe a man capable of judging or acting wilely, 
long as he is under the violence of paſſion, or he: 
with drink, : 

Now this is more or leſs the conſtant ſtate of all n 
kind, who are, by bodily impreſſions, and the 29 
tions of the blood and ſpirits, in the ſame kind of 4 
fon, as men that are drunk or in a paſſion, tho' not 
ways in the ſame degree. 

A man that is drunk has heated his blood to that. 
gree, that it ſends up ſpirits to the brain in too vid 
a motion, and in too great a quantity. This vio 
motion of the ſpirits raiſes ſo many ideas in the bi 
and in fo diforderly a manner, that the man is en 
minute different from himſelf, as faſt as differen 
new ideas are raiſed in his head by the impetuous co 


of the ſpirits. This is the diſorder of a man th 
drunk, | 


» 
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Now this is the ſtate of all people more or leſs, 
hen they appear to one another as ſober, 

For, firſt, drunkenneſs is a ſtate of diſo der and de- 
ion becauſe our heads are then filled with a crowd 
f ideas, which we have little or no power over, and 
hich for that reaſon diſtract our judgment. 

Now this is in a certain degree the ſtate of all men 
hilſt they are in the body: the conſtitution of our 
pdies, and our commerce with the world, is conſtant- 
filling our heads with ideas and thoughts that we 
we little or no power over, but in!rude upon our 
inds, alter our opinions, and ae our judgments in 
> ſame manner, as they diſorder the minds of thoſe 
at are drunk. 

Let any one try to meditate upon any the moſt im- 
rtant doQrine of religion, and he will find the truth 
this obſervation ; he will find a thouſand ideas crowd 
upon him, in ſpight of all his care to avoid them, 
dich will hinder his meditation, and prevent his ſee- 
r things in that light in which he would ſee them if 
mind was empty of other thoughts. 

ow eit is the ſame cauſe that hinders him from 
king /o well as he would, that hinders the drunken 
n from thinking at al; that is, an involuntary ſuc- 
on of ideas. 

zo that every man, ſo long as he is in the body, is 
ome degree weak and diſordered in his judgment, in 
lame manner, and for the ſame caufes, as people 
are drunk. 

econdly, another circumſtance of drumtenneſ5 is this, 
ideas and thoughts are raiſed in a diſorderly man- 
becauſe the Sd is too much heated. 

ow this is another conſtant circumſtance that at- 
s men in every ſtate of life. | 
or, firſt, it is the ſame thing whether our ſpirits be 
ed with liquor, or any thing elſe ; if they are heat- 
all the ſame effects are produced. 

his is undeniably true, becauſe we daily ſee that 
on will heat and diſorder people in the ſame man- 
as thty are who are inflamed with liquor. 
herefore our Own thoughts and imaginations have 

the 
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the ſame effect upon our ſpirits as drink ; fo that it i 
the ſame thing whether a man be drunk with paſſin 
or any other violent ſet of thoughts, or heated wii 
liquor. There is the ſame weakneſs of mind, the fan 
diſordered imagination, and the ſame wrong appr 
henſion of the nature of things. 

Now tho' all people are not at all times drunk wit 
paſſion, or ſome violent imagination, yet they are if 
ways in a diforder of the ſame kind; they have fon 
thing that affects and hurries their ſpirits in the fa 
manner, that a man's ſpirits are affected in ſome viol 
paſſions. n . 

And the reaſon is, becauſe men are always in ſe 
paſſion or other, tho not to that degree as to be viſi 
—_— offence to other people. 

e are always in a ſtate either of eve, vari 
pride, hatred, Gite, envy, covetouſneſs or ambitin 
ſome one or other of theſe paſſions is in ſome deg 
affecting our ſpirits in the ſame manner that any 
lent paſſion, or heat of liquor affects our ſpirits, diſk 
ing only in the degree. 

A filent envy, a ſecret wanity, which no body ( 
raiſes thoughts in our heads, and diſorders our jut 
ments in the ſame manner as more violent paſſions. 

You may increaſe the wanity and envy, till it end 
diſtraction and madneſs, as it ſometimes happens; 
then we may be ſure, that it difardered our und 
ſtanding in the ſame manner, and made us fooliſh 
extravagant in ſome degree, long before it came 
madneſs. Whilſt therefore we are in the body, 
are conſtantly in a ſtate of diſorder, like to thoſe 1 
are drunk, or in a violent paſſion ; we have ſome! 
ſion or other, either of ſelf-love, vanity, envy, o 
like, that affeQs our ſpirits, and diforders our 
ment in the ſame manner, tho” not in the ſame dey 
as their ſpirits are affected who are in the heat of dn 
or in ſome violent paſſion. 

Thirdly, another circumſtance of drunkenne6 
this, that it forms us to a taſte and temper peculi 
it, ſo as to leave a dulneſs and indiſpoſition in the f 
towards any thing elſe, An habitual drunkard hs 
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S$ſeaſure, like that confuſed hurry and heat of thoughts 
at ariſes from inflamed blood. The repeating of this 
leaſure ſo often, has given him a turn of mind that 
We liſhes nothing but what relates to intemperance. 
Now this is the ſtate of all people in ſome reſpect or 
her, there is ſome way of life that has got hold of 
em, and given them a taſte and reliſh for it, in the 
me manner that drinking has formed the drunkard to 
peculiar liking of it. All people are not intemperate, 
t all are under habits of life that affect the mind in 
e ſame manner as intemperance. 
Some people have indulged themſelves fo long in 
ing; others in play; others in ſports of the field; 
hers only in little gofſiprng ſorties ; that they are as 
Wch ſlaves to theſe ways of life, as the intemperate 
an is a ſlave to liquor. 
Now we readily own that a man, who has enſlaved 
ſelf to the pleaſures of drinking and intemperance, 
thereby render'd himſelf incapable of being a reaſon- 
e judge of other happineſs and pleaſure ; but then we 
not enough conſider, that we are hurt in the ſame 
nner by any other way of life that has taken hold 
s, and given us a temper and turn of mind peculiar 
it. 
t is to as little purpoſe to talk of religion, or the 
sj pineſs of piety, to a perſon that is fond of dreſs, or 
un, or Hort, as to another that is intemperate; for 
iſh pleaſures of theſe particular ways of life make 
ame as deaf to all other propoſals of happineſs, and as 
dy, pable of judging of other happineſs and pleaſure, 
ze Ne who is enſlaved to intemperance. 
me lady abominates a t, as a creature that has only 
, o' ſhape of a man; but ſhe does not conſider, that, 
ir en as he is, perhaps he can be more content with 
der want of liner, than ſhe can with the want of fine 
of dS: And if this be her caſe, ſhe only differs from 
> as one intemperate man differs from another. 
.nnckY hus it appears, that whether we confider the na- 
cult. circumſtances, and effects of drunkenneſs, that 
the Mankind are more or leſs in the ſame late of weak- 
d ba and diſorder. 
plea G 2 I have 
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T have dwelt the longer upon this compariſon, be 
cauſe it ſeems ſo eaſily to explain the diſorder of on 
nature. For as every one readily ſees how the bodily 
diſorders of drunkenneſs, and violent paſſion, bling 
and pervert our minds; ſo it ſeems an eaſy ftep fron 
thence, to imagine how the body, tho' in a cooler flat, 
does yet diſorder the mind in the ſame manner, th; 
not in the fame degree. It is alſo eaſy to conceive 
that if vit paſſion, or a heated imagination, con 
founds our judgments, and gives us wrong apprehen 
fions of things, that therefore all paſions, tho ma; 
ſtill and ſecret, mult yet influence our minds, and mak 
us weak and diſordered in our judgments, in the ſam 
manner, tho not in the ſame degree, as thoſe an 
who are in a violent paſſion. So that the meaneſt d 
pacity, may by this apprehend, that ſo long as n 
are in the body, we are in a ſtate of weakneſs and H 
order, that is, full of ſuch blindneſs and deluſion, M 
attends a ſtate of drunkenneſs and paſſion. 

It is intended, by this account of human nature, | 
convince us of the abſo/ute neceſſity of renouncing ou 
ſelves, of denying our tempers and inclinations, and! 
ſigning ourſelves wholly to the light and wiſdom of G 
For ſince by our ſtate of corruption and ſlavery to! 
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body, we are always under the power of its ba 0 
motions; ſince all our inclinations and judgment: 4 " 
only the judgments of heated blood, drunken pit q 
and diſordered paſſions, we are under as abſolute a u 
ceſſity of denying our natural tempers and judgmen you 
as of refraining from intemperance. 7 
For muit a man, that is in a fit of wiolent pai * 
filence that paſſion before he can judge of the ordins 
things of liſe? Is it a ſtate of ſuch blindneſs as mia 5 
him blind in the plaineſt matters, and unable to ju inde 


rightly even of things which he is acquainted vil 
And can we think, that our more Vill and ſecret paſii 
of ſelf-love, pride, vanity, envy, and the like, mi 
us leſs blind as to the things of God, than a he 
paſſion does as to the things of this world? 

Will an inflamed pailion diſorder a man too Mm 
to judge of any thing, even of his own buſinels? / 
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in not a paſſion of % violence diſorder a man's judge 
u nent in things of a ſpiritual nature, which he never 
as rightly acquainted with, which he never ſaw or un- 
Werltood in the manner that he ought, and which are 
| | contrary to the impreſſions of his ſenſes ? 
Every one ſees people in the world, whom he takes 
Jo be incapable of /oaber judgments, and wiſe refleQions, 
r this reaſon, becauſe he fees that they are full of 
hemſelves, blinded with prejudices, violent in their 
dailions, wild and extravagant in their imaginations. 
Now as often as we ſee theſe people, we ſhould re- 
Ded that we fee ourſe.wes; for we as certainly fee a 
ue repreſentation of ourſelves, when we look at ſuch 
Weople, as we fee a true picture of our ſtate, when fee a 
Pan in the forrows and agonies of death. 
You are not hing as this man is; you are not in 
Wis ſtate of ſickneſs and extremity ; but ſtill, his ſtare 
Pews you your own true pidture ; it ſhews you, that 


* 
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e ſeeds of ſickneſs and mortality; that you are dying, 
o not in his degree; and that you are only at a little 
certain diſtance from thoſe, who are lying upon their 
ſt beds. 
When therefore you ſee men living in the diſorders 
their paſſions, blinded with prejudices, ſwelling in 
ide, full of themſelves, vain in their imaginations, 
d perverſe in their tempers, you mult believe, that 
du ſee as true a repreſentaticn of your own ſtate, as 
you ſaw a man in his laſt ſickneſs. 
You, it may be, are not in the extravagance of his 
(ordered tempers, you are at ſome unter/ain diſtance 
m his ſtate; but if you fancy that you are not cor- 
pted with ſe f love, not weakened by prejudices, not 
Inded with pride, not vain in your imaginations, not 
liculous in your tempers, becauſe you are not in 
h diſorders as you find ſome people, you think as 
ſurdly, as if you was to imagine yourſelf to be in- 
rial, becauſe you are not in that extremity of death, 
which you ſee ſome people. | 
And as the true way of knowing, and being rightly 
ected with the weakneſs and mortality of our ſtate, 
Wy | 1s 


gour life is in the mid of death ; that you have in you 
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is frequently to view the condition of dying men, 2 . 
pictures of ourſelves; ſo the moſt likely means to a, 
te& us with a juſt ſenſe of the corruption and diforder ; Du 
of our hearts, is to conſider the frailties, corruptions Mir: 
and diſorders of other people, as certain repreſents. WMpo 
tions of the frailty and corruption of our own ſtate. Mn 

When therefore you ſee the violence of other men;Mh« 
paſſions, the irregularity of their tempers, the ſttengu ik 
of their prejudices, the folly of their inclinations, ad 
the vanity of their minds, remember that you ſee he 


many plain reaſons for denying yourſelf, and reſiſting 
your own nature, which has in it the ſeeds of Hen 
thoſe evil tempers, which you ſee in the moſt irregula 
people. | 

From the foregoing reflections upon human natut 
we may learn thus much, that abſtinence, as to eating 


and drinking, is but a ſmall part of Chriſtian /e/F-derialiW# F 
The corruption of our nature has its chief ſeat in Hei 
xrregularity of our tempers, the violence of our paſſion 1it 
the blindneſs of our judgments, and the vanity of e 
minds; it is as dangerous therefore to indulge t o 
tempers, as to live in gluttony and intemperance. $ tl 
You think it ſhameful to be an epicure ; you wound 
not be ſuſpected to be fond of /iguor ; you think then A 
tempers would too much ſpoil all your pretences He. 
religion: You are very right in your judgment; If 
then proceed a ſtep farther, and think it as ſhameſ ine 
to be fond of dreſs, or delighted with yourſelf, as all 
be fond of dainties ; and that it is as great a ſin en 
pleaſe any corrupt /emper of your heart, as to ple g 
our palate : remember, that blood heated with al 
is like blood heated with u,, and that the groſ . a 
of gluttony is no greater a contrariety to religion 8 
than the politeneſs of pride, and the vanity of li 
minds. | Ol 
] have been the longer upon this ſubject, tied: 
every way to repreſent the weakneſs and corruption ¹⁰ 
our nature; becauſe ſo far as we rightly underſtand Wii | 
ſo far we ſee into the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of 


religious duties. If we fancy ourſelves to be wiſe pert 


regular in our tempers and judgments, we can = 
real 
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1 reaſon for denying ourſelves ; but if we find that our 
Hole nature is in diſorder, that our light is darkneſs, 
bor wiſdom fooliſhneſs, that our tempers and judgments 
eas groſs and blind as our appetites, that our ſenſes 
povern us as they govern children, that our ambition 
land greatneſs is taken up with gewgaws and tries, that 
the ſtate of our bodies is a ſtate of error and deluſion, 
ike that of drunkenneſs and paſſion. 

If we ſee ourſelves in this true light, we ſhall ſee 
Ihe whole reaſon of Chriſtian deni, of meekneſs 
Und poverty of ſpirit, of putting off our old man, of 
Fenouncing our whole ſelves, that we may obtain all 
Pines from God ; of watching and prayer, and morti- 
Hing all our inclinations, that our hearts may be 
Poved by a motion from God, and our wills and incli- 
ations be directed by the light and wiſdom of religion. 

Religion has little or no hold of us, till we have 
eſe right apprehenſions of ourſelves ; it may ſerve for 
little decency of outward behaviour, but it is not 

e religion of our hearts, till we feel the weakneſs and 
ſorder of our nature, and embrace piety and devotion, 
s the means of recovering us to a ſtate of perfection 
nd happineſs in God. 

A man that thinks himſelf in health, cannot lament 
e ſickneſs of his ſtate. 

If we are pleaſed with the pride and vanity of our 
inds, if we live in pleaſure and ſelf- ſatisfactions, we 
ball feel no meaning in our devotions, when we la- 
ent the miſery and corruption of our nature. We 
ay have times and places io mourn for fins ; but we 
ball feel no more inward grief, than hired mourners do 
ta funeral. 

So that as the corruption of our nature, is the foun- 
ation and reaſon of ſelf-denial; ſo a right ſenſe and 
eling of that corruption, is neceſſary to make us 
ghtly affected with the offices and devotions of re- 
gion. 

[ ſhall now ſhew, that the reaſonableneſs and neceſſi- 
of ſelf-denial, is alſo founded upon another funda- 
dental doctrine of religion, namely, the eceſfity of 
vine grace, Which I ſhall leave to be the ſubjeR of the 
lowing chapter, G 4 CHAP. 
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CBA F. 
COME now to another article of our religion, 


namely the a&/clute neceſſity of divine grace, which 
is another univerſal and conſtant reaſon of /el/-denial. 


* „ * 
A 


ö 
The inviſible operation and aſſiſtance of God's Holy WF * 
Spirit, by which we are diſpoſed towards that which Wi © 
is good, and made able to perform it, is a conſe 
doctrine of. Chriſtianity. © | 
Our natural life is preſerved by ſome union wit * 
God, who is the fountain of lite to all the creation, 1M 7 
which union we are altogether ſtrangers ;z we find tha f a 
we are alive, as we find that we think; but bow, a " 
by what influence from God our life is ſupported, WW 
a ſecret into which we cannot enter, It is the fan © 
thing with relation to our ſpiritual life, or life of grace; t 
it arifes from {ome inwifible union with God, or divine 
influence, which in this ſtate of life we cannot com “* 
prehend. Our bleſſed Saviour faith, 7he wind blow * 
aobere it liſieth, and thou heareſt the ſcund thereof, but ca 
not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; ſo is ev 
ene that is born of G:d (a). This ſhews us how ignore bu 
we are of the manner of the operations of the Holi af 


Spirit; we may feel its effects, as we may percei'] 
ihe effects of the wind, but are as much ſtrangers to 
manner of coming upon us, as we are ſtrangers to thu 
exact point, from whence the wind begins to bloy 
and where it will ceaſe. . 

The Spirit of God is like the nature of God, too big 
for our conceptions, whilſt we are in theſe dark houl 
of clay. But our bleſſed Saviour has in ſome degrt 
helped our conceptions in this matter, by the manner 
his giving the Holy Spirit to his diſciples; and he breal: 
ed on them, and ſaid unto them, Receive the Holy Gba 
Now by this ceremony of breathing, we are taugt 
to conceive of the communications of the Holy Sp 
with ſome likeneſs to breath or wind, that its influenc 
come upon us in ſome manner molt like to a gent 
breathing of the air. Repreſentations of this Ki! 


(a) John iii. 8. 


— 
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are only made in compliance with the weakneſs of our 
* apprehenfions, which not being able to conceive things 
* as they are in their own Nature, muſt be inſtrufted, by 
comparing them to ſuch things as our ſenſes are ac- 
quainted with. Thus the wiſdom and knowledge, that 
is revealed from God, is compared 79 light; not be- 
cauſe light is a true repreſentation of che wiſdom of 
God; but becauſc it ſerves beſt to repreſent it to our 
low capacities. In like manner, the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, are ſet forth by the ceremony of breathing 
upon us; not becauſe breath, or air, or 2wind, are true 
repreſentations of the gifts of the Spirit ; but becauſe 
they are the propereſt repreſentations that yet fall with- 
in our knowledge. 

But that which is moſt neceſſary for us to know, and 
of which we are ſufficiently informed in ſcripture, is 
the abſolute neceſſity of this divine aſſiſtance. 
| We are uſed to conſider thoſe only as inſpired perſons, 
$ wl:o are called by God to ſome extraordinary deſigns, 
and act by immediate revelation from him. Now as 
& inſpiration implies an immediate revelation from God, 
in this ſenſe there has been but few inſpir'd perſons z 
but inſpiration, as it ſignifies an inviſible operation, or 
aſſiſlance and inſtrucdtian of God's Holy Spirit, is the 
common gift and privilege of all Chriſtians; in this 
Wcnſe of inſpiration, they are all inſhir'd perſons. Know 
e, faith St. Paul, that your body is the temple of the 
Joly Ghoſt which is in you. St. John likewiſe, Hereby 
now abe that be dwelleth in us by the Spirit, which he hath 
piven us : for as many as are led by the Spirit of God, are 
Ve ſons of God. Again, Now if any man hath not the 
Virit of Chriſt, be is none of his. (a) From theſe, and 
Hany other paſſages of the like nature, it is undenia- 
y plain, that the life which we now live, is a life in 
nd by the Spirit of God, and that they are only ſons 
f God, who are led by this Spirit. Now this doctrine 
lainly proves the neceſſity of a conſtant ſelf-denial; 
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2 or it muſt be —_ that we deny ourſelves all thoſe 
»n8- Pers and ways of life, which may make God with- 
; his grace from us; and likewiſe all thoſe enjoy- 


K G5 ments 
e) Rom, viii. 11. | 
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ments and indulgences, which may make us kſs af 
and leſt diſpoſed to improve and co-operate with thoſe 
degrees of divine grace that are communicated to us, 

Our bleſſed Saviour ſaith, F any man love me, be 
ewill keep my words, and my Father will love him, aul 
wwe Will come unto him, and make our abode with him. (a 
'T his teaches us how we are to invite the good Spirit of 
God to dwell in us: we are to prepare ourſelves for the 
abode of this divine gueſt, by loving Chriſt, and keep. | 
ing his commandments : whence we alſo learn, tha MW 
the Spirit of God does not equally viſit all perſons in i. 
ways of lite, but that we muſt prepare ourſelves for lu « 
preſence. . 

We are alſo told, that God re/fleth the proud, lu t 
giveth grace unto the humble. This alſo explains to s 
the method of divine grace, that it is beſtowed with t. 
gard to the fate and temper of perſons ; that there ar 
ſome diſpoſitions which ſeparate us from the Spirit d 
God, and others that procure to us a larger ſhare of i 
gifts and graces. We are alſo here taught to conſider 
pride, not only as a fin that has its particular guilt, but 
as it has this certain effect, that it extingui/bes the di 
vine light, deprives us of God's Spirit, and leave 
us to fink under the corruption and weight of our n& 
ture, 

We are to. conſider humility alſo, not only as it is 1 
reaſonable duty, and proper to our ſtate ; but as it gu 
2 and prepares us for larger degrees of divine grace 

uch as may purify and perfect our fouls in all mann 
of holineſs. All inſtances therefore of pride are tot 
avoided, all forts of humility to be practiſed, not on! 


for their own ſakes, but as neceſſary preparations for Li. 
vine grace, that we may be fit temples for the Ho ber 
Ghoſt to dwell in. Now ſeeing we are none of Chril io d. 
if the Spirit of Chriſt be not in us, ſeeing we are ond 
ſo far Chriſtians, as we are renew'd by the HoWleaſi 


Ghoſt ; nothing can be more neceſſary to true piet\Wanrea 
than that we form every part of our lives with regal 
to this Holy Spirit. That we conſider all our tem 
pleaſures, cares, deſigns and ways of life, whether the 


(e) John xiv, 23. 
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EZ be ſuch as ſuit with the wiſdom and heavenly guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. This doctrine ſhews us to our- 
> ſelves in a new point of view, and may ſerve to teach 
© us ſeveral truths, which we ſhould otherwiſe not ſo rea- 
= dily apprehend, 

hen we are left to conſider our duty with relation 
to the expreſs commandments of God, there are many 
ways of life, which we think ourſelves at liberty to 
* follow, becauſe they ſeem to be no plain breach of any 
* commandment. But we are to look to a farther rule, 
and to conſider our pleaſures and cares, our deſigns and 
© endeavours, not only whether they are contrary to the 
© letter of the law, but whether they are according to 
© the Spirit of God; for if they are contrary to the 
Spirit of God, if they ſuit not with his ſecret inſpira- 
tions, they are as truly to be avoided, as it they were 
& contrary to ſome expreſs commandment. For we are 
F aſſured from ſcripture, that they only are the ſons of 
God, wwho are led by the Spirit of Ged ; and none can be 
ſaid to be led by the Spirit of God, but they whoſe 
(lives are according to it, whoſe actions, cares and plea- 
E ſures, hopes and fears, are ſuch as may be ſaid to be 
guided by the motions of the Holy Ghoſt. 

We are therefore to conſider ourſelves as perſons, 
that have no knowledge or wiſdom, but what comes 
from God, and that his wiſdom will no longer dwell 
ith us, than fo long as we act and conduct ourſelves 
onformably to it. So that we mult not vainly deceive 
purſelves in ſaying, where is the harm of ſuch indul- 
pences, or ſuch vanities and idle amuſements ? but muſt 
on onder, whether they are ſuch as are conformable to 
or Life that is to be directed by the Holy Ghoſt, whe- 
Ho ber they will zavite his aſſiſtance, and make him delighs 
rio dwell with us. In this manner muſt we examine 
od try all our ways of life, as well our cares as our 
Ho leaſures, and all our tempers and inclinations. For 
piet\Woreaſonable cares, as well as unreaſonable pleaſures, 
re equally contrary to the wiſdom of the Holy Spi- 
eme, and equally ſeparate us from him. People often 
unk their deſigns and. diverſions innocent, bony 
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they are not ſinful in their nature, but they ſhould al. 
ſo conſider whether they are not vain and fooliſh, and 
anſuit#hle to the ſtate and condition of a Chriſtian, 
For a life of folly and wanity, and trifling defigns, is no 
more living by the Spirit of God, than a life of gre 


Ant is keeping the commandments, 


rule to judge of our actions by, is to conſider them 
with relation to that Spirit, by which we are to be 
Is this deſign, or this diverſion, according to 
the. wiſdom of the Spirit of God? Am I in theſe 


guided, 


So that the 


afeſt 


things improving the ſecret inſpiration of the Holy 
Ghoſt ? am I here governed by a wiſdom from above? 


Are theſe ways ſuch as I can truly ſay, that I am led 
into them by the Spirit of God? Do J allow myſelf 
in them, becauſe they ſerve to ſet forth the glory of 


God, and are agreeable to the condition of a diſciple 


of Chriſt? Are they good proofs that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in me, and that by thus fowing to the 
Spirit, I ſhall of the Spirit reap everlaſting life ? This 
is the rule of perſection, by which Chriſtians are to re- 
gulate their thoughts, words and actions; for we are 
called by God to a ſtate of purity and holineſs, to act 


by the motions of his Holy Spirit, and make no other 
uſe of ourſelves, or the world we are in, than ſuch as 
is conformable to that dignity of life and ſtate of glory 
to which we are called. The ſpirit of our religion 1s 
to be the ſpirit of our lives, the conſtant principle of 
all our tempers and inclinations, which is to render vs 
reaſonable, and wiſe, and holy in all our progreſs thro 


the world. 


The renewal of our hearts by the Spirit of God con- 
fiſts in new thoughts and xew defires, in filling our minds 
with great and ſublime truths, and in giving us defires 


and inclinations, hopes and fears, cares and pleaſures 


ſuitable to them. 


This is being born of the Spirit: Hence appears 4 
plain reaſon of an univerſal ſelſdenial, becauſe the (pt 
rit of the world, and the ſpirit of our corrupt hearts, 
is in a ſlate of contrariety to this Spirit and Wiſdom 


which is from above. So that it is to be the main bu- 


ſineſa and labour of our lives, to contradict thoſe mo- 


tions 


— 


| tions of our hearts, and thoſe tempers of the world, 
N principle of our new life in Chriſt, 
life, all cares and enjoyments which too much poſſeſs 
* truths, We mult practiſe all that /e/f-denial, tempe- 


* rance, abſtinence, care and watchfulneſs, which, can any 
* way fit and prepare our minds to hear and receive, to 


which come from the Spirit of God. For all theſe 


or way of life that we are in: As land muſt be pre- 
© pared to receive the beſt ſeed, as rocks can bring forth 
no fruit; ſo unleſs our minds are in ſome proper fate 
and diſpoſition to cs-operate with the Holy Spirit, and 


| forth no fruit. 


| rance and debauchery, makes us dead and ſenſeleſs of 
religion, and incapable of receiving its truths : But 
then it is not enough conſidered, that the wanity of the 
mind, and the underſtanding buſied in trifles, and im- 
| pertinent courſe of life, will as certainly produce the 
| ſame effect. If our underſtanding is full of fooliſh ima- 
ginations, devoted to trifles, religion can gain no en- 
trance. A man may be fo earneſt in picking firavus, 
as to have no leiſure to think of his ſalvation ; nor 
any more inclination to it, than one that is conſtantly 
in drink, Children are incapable of religion, not be- 
| cauſe they are intemperate and debauched, but becauſe 
they have little minds, that are taken up and employed 
with little and trifling entertainments. Now if, when 
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which are contrary to this Spirit, which is to be the 
We .muſt therefore deny ourſelves all thoſe ways of 


our minds, and render them infenſible of theſe great 


comprehend and reliſh the inſtructions and doctrine 


truths, every thing that relates to God and religion, 
have a different effect upon us, according to the ſtate 


receive his inſtructions, his gifts and graces will bring 


"Tis acknowledged by all, that a life of intempe- 


we are men, we have the minds of children, and have 
only chang'd our play-things, we ſhall embrace and 
practiſe religion juſt to as much purpoſe as children 
do: For a mind taken up with gezwgaws, and zrifles, 
and impertinent ſatisfactions, is in the ſame ſtate, 
whether it be four, or whether it be fifty years old. 
if it be made filly with ring concerns, and falſe ſa- 

3 wWeſgdions, 
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tisfactions, it is in a ſtate of as much diſorder, and as 
contrary to religion, as a ſtate of g/utiony and intempe. 
vance. 5 

Thus poor amuſements, vain arts, uſeleſs ſciences, im- 
pertinent learning, falſe ſatiifaction, a wrong turn of 
mind, a ſtate of idleneſs, or any the vaineſt rifles of life, 
may keep men at as great a diſtance from the true im. 
preſſions of religion, and from living by the Spirit of + 
God, as the ignorance of childhood, or the debauche- WW ; 
ries of intemperance. 8; 

Titins is temperate and regular ; but then he is ſo f 
great a mathematician, that he does not know when 
funday comes: He ſees people going to church, as he 
ſees others going to market ; he goes on ſtudying, mea- 
ſuring, and calculating, and may as well be called a 


merchant, as a 3 p 
All doctrines of religion are diſagreeable to Phils MF th 
he avoids them as he avoids party; now what's the rex MW th 


ſon of it? It is not becauſe he is debauched and in- 
temperate, but he is a wirtuoſo, devoted to polite /itera- 
ture ; his ſoul is extended to all the curio/ities in the 
world, and thinks all time to be loſt, that is not ſpent 
in the ſearch of ſhells, urns, inſcriptions, and broken pieces oſ 
pavements, This makes the truths of religion, and the We 
concerns of eternity, ſeem ſmall things in his eyes, fi 
only for the enquiry of narrow, little, and unpoit 
ſouls. 

Patronus is fond of a clergyman that underſtands 
muſick, painting, flatuary, and architecture. He is an 
enemy to the diſſenters, and loves the church of England, 
becauſe of the fatelineſs and beauty of its buildings; 
he never comes to the ſacrament, but will go foity 
miles to ſee a fine altar-piece., He goes to church when 
there is a new lune to be heard, but never had any 
more ſerious thoughts about ſalvation, than about f 
ing. If you viſit him when he is dying, you will heat 
his dying thoughts upon architefure. 

Euſebius would read prayers twice every day in bi 
3 ; he would be often with the poor and ſick 
and ſpend much time in charitable viſits ; he would be 


wholly taken up in the cure of ſouls, but that bs 
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zs buſy in ſtudying the old Grammariam, and would 
fain reconcile ſome differences amongſt them before he 
© lies. 
* Lycia has no wicked or irreligious temper, and ſhe 
might be pious, but that ſhe is too eaſy, gay and chear- 
ful, to admit of care of any kind. She can no more 
repent, than ſhe can be out of temper, and muſt be the 
* ſame —— chearſul creature in the church, as in the 
© play-houſe. She might be capable of underſtanding the 
© miſery of human nature, and the neceſſity of the com- 
| forts of religion; but that ſhe is ſo happy every time 
1 ſhe is dreſs'd. 
oF Matrona is old, and has been this fifty years eating 
and drinking, ſleeping and waking, dreſſing and un- 
i drefling, paying and receiving wifits. She has no pro- 
phaneneſs; and if ſhe has no piety, it is owing to this, 
that ſhe never had a ſpare half an hour in all her life to 
think about it. She envies her daughters, becauſe they 
will dreſs and wifit when ſhe is dead. 
| Publius goes to church ſometimes, and reads the 
ſeripture; but he knows not what he reads or prays, 
[his head is ſo full of paliticks. He is ſo angry at kings 
band miniſters of fate, that be has no time nor diſpoſiti- 
on to call himſelf to account. He has the hiſtory of 
Ball parliaments, elections, proſecutions and impeachments, 
Wand dies with little or no religion through a conſtant 
fear of popery. | 
Siccus has neither wirtues nor wices ; he has been all 
is life-long building and pulling down, making canals 


[and nd ditches, raiſing walls and fences. People call him 
193 WS good man, becauſe he employs the poor; Siccus 
fortnight have been a religious man, but that he thought 
ben ling was the chief happineſs of a rational creature. 


e is all the week amongſt dirt and mortar, and ſtays 

t home on ſundays to view his contrivances, He will 

neue more contentedly, if his death does not happen 
hilſt ſome wall is in building. 

Silvius laughs at preaching and praying, not be- 

auſe he has any prophane principle, or any argu- 

11d beWents againſt religion; but becauſe he happens to have 
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been uſed to nothing but miſe, and Bunting, and!“ 

orts, 5 
70 have mentioned theſe ſeveral characters, to ſheu © 
us, that it is not only profanenneſs, debauchery, and 
open vices, that keep men from the impreſſions of tue 
religion; but that the mere p/ay-things of life, imper. 
tinent fludies, vain amuſements, falſe ſatisfafions, idle 
diſpofitions, will produce the ſame effect. A wrong tun 
of mind, impertinent cares, a ſucceſſion of the pooref 
trifles, if they take up our thoughts, leave no more 
room for the cares and fears of true piety, than gro 
ſenſuality. 


Our bleſſed Saviour faith, Wo unto you Phariſees, for vi." 
love the uppermoſt ſeats in ſynagogues, and greetings in th 4 


markets. (a) The wiſdom of this world would find little 
to condemn in ſuch a behaviour as this; but yet we ſe 
that the wiſdom of God condemns it with a ww, 
teaching us, that every wrong turn of mind, every fall 
ſatisfaQion, puts the ſoul in a ſtate that is contrary wi 
religion, and makes men fit to receive its doErines 
This is the reaſon why religion calls us to a ſtate offi 
felf-denial, humility and mortification, becauſe it is a ſtat 
that awakens the foul into right apprehenſions of 
things, and qualifies us to fee, and hear, and undes 
ſtand the doctrines of eternal truth. We muſt deny 
ourſelves all our ways of folly and vanity, let go eve- 
iy falſe ſatisfaction, that the ſoul may be at libeiy 
with its full attention, to liſten to the inſtructions 0 
religion. _ 

Would we ſee any thing exactly, we muſt take ou 
eyes from every thing elſe ; ſo, if we would apprehend 
truly the things of religion, we muſt take our minds 
from all other objects; we muſt empty ourſelves of al 
falſe ſatisfactions, or we ſhall never know the want, 0 
feel the excellency of our true good. 

We ſee even in the worldly matters, that if we pro 
poſe any thing to a man when he is in the purſuit o 
ſomething elſe, he hardly hears or underſtands us; we 
muſt ſtay for a ſeaſon of more leiſure and indifference 
till his thoughts and paſſions are at reſt, 
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No this holds much ſtronger in matters of religi- 
on; its doctrines are neither heard nor underſtood, be- 
cauſe it always finds us in the purſuit of ſomething elſe ; 
it matters not what this /ometving elſe is, whether it be 
hing uppermoſt ſeats in the ſynagogues, a fondneſs for 
rifles, a joy in luxury and idfeneſs, or a labour after 
riches ; the mind is equally employed wrong, and ſo 
ot in a condition to like, or at leiſure to liſten to any 
other happineſs. If you were to propoſe the ſame 
3 to a man in another ſtate, when wearineſs or 
dilappointment has made him give up all deſigns, or 
when ſickneſs or the approwch of death ſhews him that 
e muſt act no longer in them, they would have quite 
other effect upon him; then the great things of 
coi geligion appear great indeed; he feels their whole 
Leibe. and is amazed that he did not ſee them always 

in the ſame manner. Now it is the great end and de- 
Wign of e denial, to put a ſtop to the ſollies of life, 
and mortify all our paſſions, that our ſouls may quiet- 
Jy conſider, and fully comprehend the truths which 
rome from God; that our hearts being at liberty from 
crowd of fooliſh thoughts, may be ready to obey and 
K0-0perate with the inſpirations of that Spirit, which 


* sto lead and quicken us in all holineſs; that death 
and judgment, heaven and hell, may make as deep im- 
i i preſlions upon our minds in the middle of our lives, as 


it our laſt hour; that we may be as wiſe and prudent 
Is /ick and dying men, and live with ſuch apprehenſions 
s moſt people die with; that we may ſee the vanity 
{the world, the miſery of ſin, the greatneſs of eter- 
ity, and the want of God, as they fee it, who ſtand 
pon the brink of another world. 7 

This is the great and happy work of ſelf-denial, 
nich is to fill us with a ſpirit of wiſdom, to awaken 
5 into a true knowledge of ourſelves, and ſhew us. 
rho, and where, and what we are. Till this ſelf-de- 
ial has put a ſtop to our follies, and opened our eyes, 
dur life is but a /leep, a dream, a mere ſucceſſion of ſba- 
ws; and we act with as little reaſon and judgment, 
5 4 Child that is pleaſed with blowing about a feather. 
e mult therefore not only deny our wicked and ſin- 
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fal inclinations, but alſo all our follies, impertinences, 
and vain.ſatisfattions ; for as plain and known ſing 
harden and corrupt, ſo impertinences and falſe ſatis. 
factions delude and blind our hearts, and render them 
inſenſible of our real miſery, or true happineſs. 

We are true members of the kingdom of God; when WW 
the kingdom of God is within us; when the ſpirit of 
religion is the ſpirit of our lives; when ſeated in our 


heart, it diffutes itſelf into all our motions ; when we / 
are wiſe by its wiſdom, ſober by its ſobriety, and hum. 
ble by its humility ; when it is the principle of all our WF a 
thoughts and deſires, the ſpring of all our hopes and n 
fears; when we like and diſlike, ſeek and avoid, mourn p 
and rejoice, as becomes thoſe who are born again of j. 
God. Now this is the work of the Holy Spirit in n 
our hearts, to give us a new underſtanding, a new judg Wh o: 
ment, temper, taſte and reliſh, new defires, and nevWip 
hopes and fears. So far therefore, as we prepare out. m 
ſelves by ſelf-denial for this change of heart and mind g 
ſo far we invite the aſſiſtance, and concur with the in- fit 
ſpirations of the Holy Spirit. And fo far as we nou-Was 
riſh any fooliſh paſſion, indulge any vanity of mind ho 


or corruption of heart; ſo far we refit the grace oi 
God's Holy Spirit, and render ourſelves indi/poſed toi 
reliſh and improve his ſecret inſpirations. Chrittians 
are therefore to conſider themſelves, not only as met 


that are to act by a principle of reaſon, but as ſpiritu. | 
al beings, who have a higher principle of life wither 
them, and are to live by the «wiſdom and inſtructiom vo 
the Spirit of God. er, 

As reaſonable men would do every thing that ter ur. 
ded to ſtrengthen and improve their reaſon ; ſo wi « 
Chriſtians ought to practiſe every way of life that coc 
fit them for farther degrees of grace, that can ſtrengt eac 


en and preſerve their union with the Spirit of God 
For as a man without reaſon, has but the figwre of 
man; ſo a Chriſtian without the Spirit of God, | 
but the form of a Chriſtian, And as the perfection 
a man conſiſts in the higheſt improvement of his rea 
fon ; ſo the perfection of a Chriſtian conſiſts in l 
growth in grace, in the ſpiritual turn and temper * h1 

eu 
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© heart and mind. Here therefore muſt we fix all our 
care and concern, that we may remove all hinderances 
of divine grace, and preſerve this kingdom of God 
within us; that we may be truly ſpiritual in all our 
ways and deſigns, and indulge no tempers that may 
leſſen our union with the Spirit of God. 

+ Some perſons will perhaps refrain from grief, when 
they find that it hurts their es; they will avoid 2 
ion and anger, it it ends in pains of the head; but they 
- WW. would do well to conſider that theſe tempers are to be 
WE abſtained from upon much greater accounts. Paſſion 
may diſorder our bodies, waſte our ſpirits, and leave 
© pains in our heads; but it leaves greater marks of in- 
jury in our better part, as it throws us into a ſtate of 
# madneſs, and baniſbes the Holy Spirit of peace and 
E gentleneſs, and prepares us for the ſuggeſtions of the 
© ſpirit of darkneſs. Grief may hurt our eyes, but it much 
more hurts our ſou/s, as it ſinks them into a ſtate of 
gloom and darkneſs, which expels and quenches the Spi- 
Erit of God; for light may as well unite with darkneſs, 
las the Spirit of God dwell with the gloomy dulneſs and 
horror of ſtupid grief. What I have obſerved of theſe 
two paſſions, ought to be concluded of every other 
Weſſon and temper ; we are to conſider it as it ſuits with, 
wor reſiſis that new ſpirit, by whoſe holy motions we 
Are to be preſerved in a ſtate of holineſs. 

Now ſeeing this change of our hearts, and newneſs 
of ſpirit, is the whole of religion; we muſt fear and 
woid all irregularity of ſpirit, every unreaſonable tem- 
er, becauſe it affects us in the ſeat of life, becauſe it 
urts us in our principal part, and makes us /eſs capa- 
ple of the graces, and leſs obedient to the motions of 
od's Holy Spirit. We muſt labour after a ſtate of 
peace, ſatisfaction and thankfulneſs, free from the 
olly of vain hopes, idle fears, and ſelf anxieties, that 
dur ſouls may be diſpoſed to ſeel the joys, to rejoice 
N me comforts, and advance in the graces of the Holy 

olt, 

Wich what care and exadneſs we are to conduct 
in 14Wurlelves, with regard to the Spirit of God, is fully 
of "Ft forth in the following words: Let no corrupt com- 
munication 


- 
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munication proceed out of your mouth, but that vhich i; + ct 
good to the uſe of edifying, that it may miniſter grace unn o 
the hearers ; and grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, where. 2 
by yon are ſealed unto the day of redemption. (a) That 4 
we may not here miſtake what is meant by corrupt 
communication, that we may not fancy it only implies 


ſinful and wicked diſcourſe, the apoſtle adds, but that 

which is good to the uſe of edifying, that it may miniſler N cat 
grace unto the hearers. So that it is a converſation spr 
that does not edify and profit the hearer, that tlie ane 
apoſtle condemns as corrupt, and ſuch as is to be a- acc 
voided, Let it be obſerved, that the apoſtle does no: WWF . 
prohibit this kind of converſation, becaule it is 2% {Mt 


impertinent, and better to be avoided ; but for a rea. 
fon of the utmoſt conſequence, that we may not griev 
the Holy Spirit of God. This ſhews us, that we Chriſt: 
ans are to govern our ſelves by no leſs a rule, than: 
conformity to the Spirit of God; that we are not only 
to deny our ſelves vain and fooliſh actions, but allo idle 
and unedifying diſcourſe, and conduct our ſelves in al 
our behaviour with ſuch a ſpirit of wiſdom and purity, 
as may make the Holy Ghoſt delight to dwell in us 
This rule of perſection is highly conformable to tec 
nature of our religion. For as our religion conſiſts in 
a new heart and new ſpirit ; it is certain that we art 
then only arriv'd to the true ſtate of our religion, whe 
it governs our words and actions, and is the con/iar 
temper of our minds at all times, and on all occaſions 
A covetous man is not only covetous, when he is in li 
counting-room ; he is the ſame perſon, and governed by 
the ſame temper and way of thinking where-ever | 
is. And the ſame thing is equally true of every wi 
of life, when it has once entered into our heart, a" 
become a ſettled temper ; it is not occaſionally ext! 
eiſed in this or that place, or at ſet times; but is al 
ways in being, and conſtantly diſpoſing us to thoughts 
and words, and actions ſuitable to it, | Wer 

Some perſons ſeem to know fo little of religion” ho 
that they confine it to acts of dewotion, and publick © igiot 


cgſions of divine ſervice; they don't conſider that Ndeav 
conſiſihbo w. 


(a) Eph. iv. 29, 


6165) 

cConſiſts in a new heart and mew ſpirit, and that aQs 
of devotion, prayer and preaching, watchings, failings, 
and ſacraments, are only to fill us with this zeww heart 
© and ſpirit, and make it the common conſtant ſpirit of 
© our lives every day and in every place. 

A man may be ſaid to have ſome regard to religion, 
E who is regular at places of divine worſhip ; but he 
cannot be reckoned of a religions ſpirit, till it is his 
| ſpirit in every place and on every occaſion, till he lives 
and breathes by it, and thinks, and ſpeaks, and acts 
according to its motions, 

A man may frequent meetings for mirth ; but yet, 
if when he is out of them, he gives himſelf unto pee- 
Iviſhneſs, chagrin and dulneſs, I preſume no one will 
ay, that ſuch a man is of a chearfal ſpirit, It is eaſy 
to make the application here; if we are only atten- 
{ants at places of religion; if when we are out of thole 
laces, we are of another ſpirit, I don't ſay proud or 
ovetous, but vain and foolich; if our actions are lilly, 
and our converſation trifling and impertinent, our 
empers vain and worldly, we are no more of a re/igious 
irit, than a dull and peeviſh man is of a chearſul ſpirit, 
decauſe he is regular at ſome ſet meetings for mirth. 

If a perſon of price and wanity in the general courſe 
f his life, ſhould yet think himſelf humble, becauſe 
je had his appointed times of praying for humility, 
e might juſtly ſay of him, that he knew nothing 
f the nature of that virtue: in like manner, if one, 


ons 

* hoſe converſation, whoſe diſcourſe and temper in 
d binn life, are not according to the ſpirit of religi— 
er s, ſhould yet think himſelf religious, becauſe he had 


's appointed places of prayer, it might be juſtly 
id ot him, that he was a ſtranger to the nature of 
exe religion. For religion is not ours till we live 
is WF it; till it is the religion of our thoughts, words and 
ighuions; till it goes with us into every place; fits 
ppermoſt on every occaſion ; and forms and governs 

ir hopes and fears, our cares and pleaſures. He is the 
lgious man who watches and guards his ſpirit, and 
deavours to be always in the temper of religion ; 
bo warſhips God in every place by a purity ot be- 
haviour; 
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haviour ; who is as fearful of fooliſh thoughts, irregu. iſ 
lar tempers, and vain imaginations, at one time ai 
at another; who is as wile and heavenly at home, or 
in the field, as in the houſe of God. For when once 
religion has got poſſeſſion of a man's heart, and is be. 
come as it ought to be, his ruling temper ; it is a 
agreeable to ſuch a one in all places, and at all time, 
to ſpeak and act according to its directions, as 'tis agree. 
able to the ambitious man to act according to the mo- 
tions of ambition. We muſt therefore take it for 
granted, that if we are not religious in our converſation 
and common temper, we are not religious in our hearts; 
we may have a formality of religion at certain times and 
places, but we are not of a religious ſpirit. 

We ſee every body ſpeaking and converſing accord 
ing to their ſpirit and temper ; the covetous, the ambi 


nz 
tious, the vain and ſelt-conceited, have each of then oon 
their proper language ſuitable to their ſpirit and ten He, 

er, they are the ſame perſons in all places, and away eri 
talk like themſelves, If therefore we could meet wii le. 
perſons of a truly religious ſpirit and temper, ho 
ſhould find them like men of other tempers, the ſan . 
perſons in all places, and always talking and acting liWrbi 
themſelves. We ſhould find them living by one ten e ! 
per, and converſing with men with the ſame ſpirit th Voce 
they converſe with God; not one thing in one plac de 


and another in another; not formal and grave at 
Funeral, and mad and frantic at a feaſt ; not liſtenin 
to wiſdom at church, and delighting in folly at home 
not angry at one fooliſh thing, = as much pleaſe 
with another ; but ſteady and uniform in the ſame wil 
and religious temper. 

Farther, as we are not of a religious ſpirit, till it 
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þ the ſpirit of our life, and orders our converſation ; N Secc 
lk it is carefully to be obſerved, that if our converſation 

A is vain and fooliſh, it keeps us in a ſtate incapable Wperea 
4 religion, by grieving the Holy Spirit. For, as we can . 
1 nothing without the Spirit of God, as it is our breaWich | 
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our life, our /ight, and our ffrength; ſo, if we live 
. ſuch a way as grieves and removes this Holy Spirit fro 


us, we are as branches that are broke from d 
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tee, and muſt periſh in the deadneſs and corruption of 
Jour nature. Let this therefore teach us to judge right- 
| y of the fin and danger of wain, unediſying and corrupt 
communication; it is not the ſin of idleneſs or negligence z 
lit is not the fin of a pardonable infirmity ; it is not a lit- 
WH mi/ftake in ſpiritual wiſdom ; but it is a fin that ſtands 
between us and the tree of life ; that oppoſes our whole 
Happineſs, as it grieves and ſeparate; the Holy Spirit 
rom us. Let this alſo teach ſome people the reaſon 
why they are ſo dead and ſenſeleſs of religion, and hard- 
y capable of an outward formal compliance with it; 
hey are not guilty of groſs fins ; they have an averſi- 
dn to cheating and ulneſs; but at the ſame time have 
zo more feeling or reliſh of religion, than mere repro- 
ates, Now the reaſon of it is this, they live in ſuch 
n impertinence of converſation ; their own communica- 
jon is conſtantly upon filly and wain ſubjects; and 
e / are ſo fond of thoſe who have the talent of con- 
erſing in the ſame manner, that they render them- 
ves unfit for the reſidence of the Holy Spirit. Their 
hole lite is almoſt nothing elſe but a courſe of that 
thineſs, fooliſh talking and jeſling, which the apoſtle 
rrbids, Now this kind of converſation may grieve 
te Holy Spirit, for theſe wvo reaſons ; firſt, becauſe it 
oceeds from too diſorder'd a ſoul, for the Holy Spirit 
delight in ; for ſuch as our converſation is, ſuch is 
r heart ; for truth itſelf has afſur'd us, that out of the 
undance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh. If therefore 
e are delighted with idle raillery, fooliſh jeftings, &c. 
e muſt not think that we are fooliſh, ſo far as /ittle 
goes; but we muſt charge ourſelves at home, and 
aſſured that it is a fooliſhneſs of heart, a vanity of 
that we labour under. 

Secondly, another reaſon why this converſation 
ſeves the Holy Spirit, may be this; becauſe it is of 
great conſequence, and has ſo great an influence in 
. Wedon't ſeem enough to apprehend, either how 
ch good or how much evil there is in converſation ; 
d I believe it may be affirm, that the greateſt in. 
ions and the greateſt corruptions proceed from it. 
Wlome people were to give us their true hiſtory, they 
. wou 
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would tell us that they never had any religion ſince WM ; 
they had ſuch acquaintance ; and others have been in. WW « 
ſenſibly led into a fincere piety, only by converſing with MM f 
pious people. For mens common converſation andor. : 
dinary life teach much more effectually, than any thing Wi 

they ſay or do at ſet times and occaſions. te 

When a clergyman preaches, he is conſider'd as d. 
ing his duty; as adting according to his profeſſion; 
and doing that which all clergymen do, whether gdf F 
bad. But if he is the ſame wiſe and virtuous man in 
his communication, that he is in the pulpit ; if his 
ſpeech be ſeaſon'd with ſalt, that it may miniſter grace 
unto the hearers ; if the common actions of his lie be 
viſibly govern'd by a ſpirit of piety ; ſuch a one vil 
make converts to holineſs ; he will be heard with reve. 
Tence on the ſunday, not ſo much for the weight of 
what he fays, as for whit he ſays and does all the week, 
And, on the contrary, if a c/ergyman, when he come 
out of the pulpit, is but like other men; as irregulur in 
his tempers ; as zr?ifling in his converſation ; as eager in 
diverſions ; and as ridiculous in his pleaſures ; as vai 
in his deſigns as other people ; he will mightily leſſen 
his power over the hearts of his hearers. A father 
now and then gives his ſon virtuous advice, and the 
ſon perhaps would be much the better ſor it; but that 
he never hears him talking virtuouſly, but when he 
giving him advice; this makes him think, that he 
then only acting the part of a father ; as when he | 
buying him cloaths; or putting bim out to an emply- 
ment. Whereas, if he ſaw his father's ordinary life and 
converſation to be upder the rules of religion, and hi 
every-day temper, a temper of mo! #, 'tis very like 
he would be won into an imitation of it. 

A mother orders her daughter to be taught the cats 
chiſm, and deſires that ſhe may have books of dewotim; 
the daughter would have imagin'd that ſhe was to batte 
formed herſelf by theſe books, ſhe would have read 
them when ſhe was alone; but that ſhe finds her mo- 
ther ſits up at night to read romences, and if ſhe is il 
muſt be read to ſleep with a pay. She might have had 
ſome notion of religious modeſtly and humility ; but = 
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© fe ſees her mother eager after all diverfions z impati- 
© ent till ſhe knows all intrigues ; fond of the wit and 
© flattery of rakes ; pleas'd with the gentility of fops, 
and the gracefulneſs of players. 

E Now a daughter educated with a mother of this 
temper and converſation, is render'd almoſt incapable 
un religion. 

This therefore may be one reaſon why a vain une- 
ifying converſation grieves- the Holy Spirit, viz. be- 
Tauſe it not only proceeds from a corruption of heart, 
= diſorder'd ſtate of the ſoul ; but becauſe it is ſo pow- 
&rful in its influences, and does ſo much harm to thoſe 
That we converſe with. For it is our communication, 
ur ordinary temper and manner of common liſe, that af- 
&Qs other people, that either hardens them in fin, or 
Iwakens them to a ſenſe of piety. Let therefore all 
Wergymen, and maſters and miſireſſes of families look 
«W&-retully to themſelves ; let them conſider, that if 
in {Weir ordinary life, their communication, be wain, in- 
nent, and wnedifying, that they are not only in 2 
au rrupt ſtate of heart, but are guilty of corrupting 
Tod perverting the hearts of thoſe that belong to them. 

Jer et them not think that they have ſufficiently dif- 

thefWarg'd their duty, by ſeeing that thoſe who relate to 

ba em, have their proper inſtructions; for it is next to 

« ooſſible for ſuch inſtructions to have their proper ef- 

e, againſt the temper and example of thoſe we con- 

e e with. If a clergyman plays, and drinks, and ſports 


bis flock in the week-days, let him not worder 
and he preaches them aſleep on ſundays. If a father is 
ahi erate; if he fevers, and converſes fooliſhly with 
wen ends; let him not wonder that his children can- 


be made virtuous. For there is nothing that 
ches to any purpoſe, but our habitual remper, our 
imon life and converſation ; and almoſt all people 
be ſuch as thoſe, amongſt whom they were born 
bred. It is therefore the neceſſary duty of all 
iſtians in all ſtates of life, to look carefully to their 
niry behaviour, that it be not the means of poĩſon- 


cal* 
5110; 
have 


e band corrupting the hearts of thoſe they converſe 
It chat They muſt conſider, that all the follies and im- 
(be & Per.inences 
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-pertinences of their common life and converſation 


ave the guilt of deſtroying ſouls ; and that the blog 
of thoſe, whom their follies have deſtroy'd, will be re. 


quir'd at their hands. 

It is ſometimes ſaid of a fooliſh, irregular and vai 
perſon, that he is only his own enemy; but this is as 4 
furd as to ſay, that a perſon of exemplary and eminm 
piety is only his own friend; for as his lively pien 
will certainly communicate itſelf to thoſe about hin 
ſo the folly and impertinent ſpirit. of an irregular ma 
will naturally infe& thoſe who are oblig'd to be ne 
him. | 

A miſtreſs whoſe daily converſation is a daily pro 
to her maids, that ſhe is govern'd by a ſpirit of in 
piety in all that ſhe ſays and does, whoſe regular life 
a continual viſible labour to work out her ſalvation ui 
fear and trembling, 1s a bleſſing to all that ſtand ab 
her; ſhe communicates . happineſs even to thoſe u 
are born of her ſervants ; they will be educated in pit 
ty, becauſe their parents learnt what piety was, | 
waiting on ſuch a miftreſs. 

A good-natur'd, drinking, ſleeping, playing, fee 
.-uafler, is a curſe to thoſe who tend upon him; d 
are led into all irregularities, by following his ſte 
and are ſent into the world harden'd in follies, and 
ſenſible of religion, by having lived with ſuch a na 
This therefore ought carefully to be conſider'd by 
Chriſtians, as a mighty encouragement to an e 
ſtrictneſs and regularity of behaviour; that as at 
converſation entitles us to a reward for other peopl 
virtues ; ſo an evi communication and the folly of « 
lives, makes us liable to a puniſhment for other me 
ſins. For we can neither live well or ill to outlſe| 
alone; but muſt of neceſſity do either good or hz 
to others, by our manner of converſation. Thi 
one great reaſon why a vain corrupt communicati 
does to grieve the Holy Spirit, becauſe it is fo inſed 
an evil, and does ſo corrupt the manner of thoſe we d 
verle with. This doctrine of abſtaining from cot! 
communication, that we may not grieve the Spin 
God, teaches us a high aim, and exalted degree of per 
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© tion, which is peculiar to Chriſtianity. As Chriſtianity 
© 1ays the deſign of uniting us to God, and raiſing us to a 
more intimate participation of the divine Nature; fo 
© we are to make the ſpirit of our religion, and the 
© greatneſs of its deſigns, the rule of our perfection. 
Me muſt not only conduct ourſelves by rules of mo- 
Crality, but purſue ſuch degrees of purity, as can only 
be expreſs'd by an imitation of God, and aſpire after 
ſuch wiſdom as is ſuggeſted to us, by conſidering that 
we are temples of the Holy Ghoſt, and muſt live like 
Ebeings conſecrated by the Spirit of wiſdom. If we 
were frequently to conſider the holy preſence of this 
30d within us, and to aſk ourſelves, Does this diſ- 
ourſe, this behaviour, become one who is to act ac- 
ording to the inſpirations of the divine Spirit? we 
hould find, that the thought of this dignity of our 
tate, would determine ſeveral points where no expreſs 
aw condemns us; we ſhould find ſuch a contrariety in 
nany of our allowed ways to our Chriſtian greatneſs, 
o this Holy Spirit that is given unto us, as would ſuf- 
ciently check our behaviour, only by ſhewing us that 
e acted below ourſelves. 
It is common in life to hear a man ſay, This does 
ot become a geutleman, That does not become a man 


ae now I would have us find out ſomething 
ae this in religion; for certainly if any ſtate of lite 
by 2 its dignity, which can excite men to a ſuitable 


eatneſs of action; ſurely the ſtate of a Chriſtian, 
hich is a ſtate of ſuch Aer. to God, which unites 
to his Holy Spirit, ought to raiſe in us a deſire of 
ting ſuitable to fo exalted a condition. For who can 
juſtly be afraid of acting below himſelf, as he that is 
ade one with Chriſt? Who can fo reaſonably think 
at he is never wiſe, or holy, or pure enough, as he 
at is to walk with God in the light of his Holy Spi- 
, Whoſe ſoul and body is made a ſacred temple for the 
vine Preſence ? 
The heathen philoſophers exhorted man to reverence 
$ reaſon, as a ray of the Deity ; but we can go much 
gber; we can exhort him to reverence the Deity 
a dwelleth in him, _ to act with ſuch purity, 
2 as 
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a becomes perſons that are iaſpired by the -Holy 
Ghoſt. 
This is the improvement that we are to make of 
this doctrine of divine Grace; it muſt make us exad 
.and careful of our behaviour, that we may walk wor. 
thy. ef. that Holy Spirit that dwelleth in. us. 


CHAP. X. þ 


HAVE ſhewn in the foregoing chapter, that the Wt: 
1 necelſiſy of divine Grace is a mighty argument for g 
an univerſal care and exactneſs of life and coverſation 
J come. now to ſpeak to one remarkable. branch of it: 
Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mauth, 
but that which is good to the. uſe of edifyiug, that it my 
--uiniſter grace to the bearers ; and grieve not the Holy Spiri 
ef God whereby ye. are. ſealed to the day of redemptim 
ow if we are to let no corrupt communication pro- 
xeed out of our mauth, that we may not grieve, the He 
ty Spirit, and ſeparate him from us; then it follow 
that we are alſo to deny ourſelves the entertainment d 
all corrupt, impertinent, and unedifying books. For i 
vain and idle words are not to proceed out of our 
mouths, we .muſt be under the ſame neceſlity. of nd 
letting them enter into our, hearts. ; 

If we would know what books are to be avoided a 
corrupt and grievous to the Holy Spirit, we, muſt look 
back to the rule of our communication; for as tha 
communication is there ſaid to be corrupt, that does nd 
.edify and miniſter grace to the hearers ; ſo muſt wt 
look upon all thoſe books as corrupt, which do nd 
improve and confirm our hearts in virtue, or, in the 
apoſtle's words, ſuch as do not edify and miniſter grau 
to the readers. Now this book-entertainment is as cet 
tainly forbidden by the apoſtle, as cheating is forbiddet 
by the eighth commandment : for if I am not to i 
fooliſh and impertinent things myſelf, becauſe ſuchs 
communication grieves and removes the Holy Spirit « 
God; I am as certainly forbid the reading the corruf 
and impertinent ſayings of other people. The book 
which moſtly-corrupt our hearts, and fill us with a ff 
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© cit of folly, are ſuch as almoſt all the world allow 
© themſelves to read; I mean, books of wit and humour, 
© romances, plays, and other productions of the poets: _ 
Thus a grave orthodox old gentleman, if he hears that. 

© his niece is very good, and delights in reading, will filb 
ber cloſet with volumes of p/ays, and poems on ſeverch 
© occaſions, on purpoſe to encourage her to ſpend hey 
time well. There is not perhaps a more ſurprizing in- 
Efatuation in the conduct of Chriſtians, than with re- 
gard to theſe books. 
A father would be very much troubled to ſee his 
Aaughter, in converſation, pleas'd with the /ewwd re- 
marks of a rate; he would be afraid that ſhe had loſt 
Rhe virtue of her mind, if ſhe could reliſh ſuch a turm 
pf converlation: yet this ſame father ſhall help his 
Waughter to a volume of occaſronal poems for her cloſet- 
Entertainment, full of ſuch groſs immoedeſties, as hardly 
ny rake would venture to expreſs in any converſation; 
t is perhaps a collection of the poet's fineſt, ſtrongeſt, 
nd moſt finiſh'd thoughts in lewdneſs and immodeſty. 
very wantonneſs of imagination, every tranſport of 
aſſion, every extravagance of thought, which ever 
z'd him in his life, is there preſerv'd for the medita- 
on of the Chriſtian reader; as if 15 blaſphemyz . 


ee groſſeſt deſcription of Juſt, and the wildeſt ſallies of 
ook pure paſſions, were made good and uſeful for 2 
tha Wh iiiſtian, by being put into rhime and meaſure. And 


hat ſhews this #nfatuation in a yet higher degree is 
is, that it is ſtill a prevailing opinion in the world, 
nat the reading virtuous books is a great means of im- 
oving in virtue; whereas one would ſuppoſe, that 
e books I have mention'd could only be allow'd upon 
belief, that there was neither good nor harm to be 
t by reading, | 
but however, les us remember that tho' the way of 
e world, which is thus inconſiſtent, may allow this 
ite kind of entertainment; yet this is no rule or ſecu- 
for our conduct, ſince we are no more to make the 
it of the world our guide, than we are to make the 
des of the world our happineſs: The doctrines ob 
 (criptures are the only rule by which we are now to 
e, and the rule by which we ſhall hereafter be judg- 
H : 3; ed. 
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ed. Now if we will allow ourſelves in the reading pre. 
Jane, impure and impertineut books, which have every 
thing in them that can perwert our underſtandings, and 
corrupt our hearts; tho” the ſcripture forbids all unedify. 
ing diſcourſe, as a thing that grieves the Holy Spirit, it 
muſt be ſaid that we act as contrary to ſcripture, as if 
we indulged and pleaſed ourſelves in malice and revenye, 
You read a play; you may poſſibly find in it ribal. 
dry and prophaneneſs ; you fill your mind with extravs. 
gant thoughts, lewd intrigues, vain fictions, wanton 
ideas, and impure deſcriptions, If you aſk me where 
is the fin of this, you may as well aſk me where is the 
fin of ſwearing and hing: for it is a fin not only again 


this or that particular text, but it is a fin againſt the : 
whole nature and ſpirit of our religion; it is a contre ' 
diction to all holineſs, and to all the methods of arri. 2 
ving at it. For if evil unediſy ing communication de 
forbidden in ſcripture, and for this reaſon, becauſe i 
grie ves the Spirit of God; then the entertainment d 1 
ſuch books is certainly forbidden. For certainly teh 
wild rant, the prophane ſpeeches, filthy jeſts, and in, 
pure paſſions, which there abound, are an evil commit 
nication in the higheſt degree, and muſt therefor. 
highly grieve and ſeparate the Holy Spirit from ot 
Can therefore any practice be forbid upon a mor qu 
dreadful penalty than this ? for without the Spirit th 
God, we are but figures of Chriſtians, and muſt diem. 
our fins, If therefore we can prove it to be a ſmi o. 
matter to grieve the Spirit of God, then we may alloy... 
that it is but a ſmall offence to pleaſe ourſelves in rex 1}, 
ing ſuch, books as corrupt us. Our bleſſed Saviou i, 
ſaith, Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, and ig 
theſe are the things that defile a man ; muſt it not whe yh 
fore be a great defilement to take evil thoughts o 
our hearts? Need we any other motive than this, lip 
watch and guard the purity of our minds? he tha ten 
notwithſtanding this doctrine of our Saviour's, di 
to ſet apart times for the reading the evil and imp a, 
thoughts that are in theſe books, does as plainly Mtoe 


piſe the doctrine of Chriſt, as he that murders, dt 
piſes the doctrine of the ſixth commandment. y 
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Tou will ſay- perhaps, that you only read theſe 
books now and then for ammſement, and only to divert 
your ſpirits ; and that moſt of the time which you de- 
vote to reading, is ſpent in reading books that may im- 
prove your piety. If this be your caſe, you can ſay 
that for yourſelf which very few can ; for the generali- 
ty of readers make other books their chief and moſt 
conſtant entertainment. But to ſpeak now to your e- 
cuſe ; you only read ſuch books now and then for your 
amuſement, and to divert your ſpirits ; that is, you en- 
tertain your mind with evil thoughts, you read, reliſh, 
and digeſt the lee, prophaneneſs, and impurity of 
theſe books, not with a ſerious deſign of making your- 
ſelf lewd, prophane, and impure, but only as it were” 
in jeſt, and to have a little pleaſure from them. No.] ] 
this is the plain meaning of this excuſe, which is as 
abſurd as any thing can well be ſuppoſed. It is as if 
2 man, who allows himſelf now and then to get drunk, 
and ſwear, and rant, ſhould fay in his excuſe, that he 
is for the moſt part very ſober ; and that when he takes 
theſe liberties, it is not through any defire or liking of 
the ſin of drunkenneſs, but only as it were in jeſt, and 
through the mere gaiety of his bad ſprrits. You will 
aſk, perhaps, if the ſin of reading plays be like the fin 


| of drunkenneſs ? I anſwer, very like it, and perhaps e- 


qually grievous to the Spirit of God. For are not evil 
thoughts, vanity of mind, and impurity of heart, the 
moſt dreadful ſtate that we can be in? can you there- 
fore imagine that the feeding and entertaining your mind 
with evil thoughts, and impure diſcourſes, is a leſs fin 
than drinking too much? what rule of reaſon or ſerip- 
ture have you to go by in ſuch a judgment ? you may 
fancy that there is ſomething much more groſs and 
ſhameful in drunkenneſs, than in this practice; but if 
you would judge not by fancy, but by the light of re- 
ligion, you would find, that it is a drunkennels and in- 
temperance of the mind, as groſs and ſhameful, as abo- 
minable in the fight of God, and as contrary to piety, 
as that ſtupid intemperance which conſiſts in drinking 

too much. 
One great ſhame of drunkenneſs is this, that it fits 
H 4. | us 
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us for ribaldry, and all the folly of diſcourſe ; that ii 
makes us fay filly things ourſelves, and be pleaſed with 
the moſt fooliſh rant and extravagant nonſenſe of other 
people. Are not you therefore doing that which i; 
moſt ſhameful in drunkenneſs ? and is it not a fign of 
greater impurity, and greater want of piety, for you 
coolly and ſoberly to ſeek and reliſh ſuch rant and folly of 
diſcourſe, ſuch profane jeſts and wantonneſs of wit, 2 
men are molt pleaſed with, when drink has made 
them half mad Nov the liking of ſuch diſcourſe az 
this, makes up great part of the guilt of drunkenneſs 
muſt it not therefore imply a greater guilt in you, who 
like ſuch fooliſh diſcourſe when you are ſober ? Drun. 
ken men like ill diſcourſe, becauſe reaſon and religion 
have then no power over them; if therefore you have 
as falſe a judgment, and reliſh a diſcourſe that is equal. 
Iy fooliſh and mad, mult it not be owing to the ſame 
thing, becauſe reaſon and religion have then no power 
over you ? Drunken men like any ſort of madneſs ; they 
are not nice in their taſte ; if a diſcourſe be but wild 
or lewd, they delight in it, but you like only a mad- 
neſs that is put into verſe; you only delight in the im- 
pure deſcriptions and . of luſt, when they are 
adorned, with beantiful/ expreſſions, and made mal to 
the ear. So that the difference betwixt you and 2 
druulen man, does not conſiſt in this, that you have a 
more religious taſe or purity of mind than he; but in 
this, that he likes a forts of rant and wantonneſs of 
diſcourſe ; but you do not like it, unleſs it be in him, 
and divided into ads and ſcenes. He likes a ſong, be- 
cauſe it is a. eng; but you do not like it, unleſs its im- 
purity and prophaneneſs be made more charming by 
ſoft and dying ſounds. If therefore a young lady wil 
go to bed with her play, ſhe muſt not reckon herſelf 
better employed than her brother, who is at the ſame 
time haf mad over his battle, For it is impoſlible 10 
ſhew, that the entertaining ourſelves with ſuch evil 
thoughts and f/:by communications is a leſs fin, than 
to be ranting over a bottle. He that can do this, may 
alſo prove, that it is a leſs ſin to tell a lye when you alt 


fober, than when you are drunk, ; 
Again; 
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Again; Vou ſay in your excuſe, that you only read 
weſe books now and then, to divert your ſpirits, and 
that you moſtly read good books. Now this excuſe 
carries its own conviction ; for it acknowledges all that 
is neceſſary to condemn it: for it owns that theſe 
books are wain and corrupting, that they are of a con- 
trary nature to good books, and naturally produce 
contrary effects: and you reckon yourſelf only ſecure 
from being.hurt by them, for this reaſon, becauſe your 
mind is ſo well ſeaſoned and ſtrengthened by the uſo 
of good books. But pray conſider the abſurdity of 
all this: for this is ſaying, I venture into temptations; 
not becauſe I cannot avoid them, or am ignorant that 
they are temptations, but becauſe I know myſelf to 
be /irong. I read impure imaginations, filthy jelts, and 
prophane harangues; not becauſe they are an harmleſs, 
innocent diverſion; but becauſe the purity and piety 
of my mind is too great toxeceive the leaſt injury from 
them. 

Now nothing can be conceived more abſurd and ir- 
religious than ſuch an excuſe as this. Vet what Chriſ- 
tian that reads moſt plays can poſſibly make a better? 
for to ſay that our plays are not full of prophane rant, 
hy eſs and groſs -deſcriptions of impurity, is the 
lame thing as to ſay, that we have no plays in Engliſh.” 
Farther ;. there is a proper time for every thing that 
is lawful to be done: now ean you tell me when it 
is proper for a Chriſtian to meditate upon theſe books? 
ls it to be left to your temper to entertain yourſelf as it 
ſuits with you, or can pour reaſon point out the con- 
venient ſeaſons for it? If you are blindly to follow 
your temper ; then. you are in no better ſtate than other 
people, who are blindly following other tempers. If. 
your reaſon can appoint any time for ſuch entertain- 
ment, it muſt be becauſe there is ſome time that is pro- 
per for it. Now the different times or ſtates of our- 
mod ** perhaps be all comprehended under ſome one- 
of the f 

There is a time when our hearts are more than or- 
dinarily raiſed towards God; when we feel the joys of 
religion, and enjoy a * that paſſes all underſtand- 


5 ing. 
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ing. Now I ſuppoſe reaſon will not allot this time for 
the diverſion of ſuch books. 

There is a time, when either through the negleQ 
of duty, remorſe of mind, worldly vexations, bodily 
tempers, or the abſence of God's Spirit, that we fink 
into dejection and dulneſs, grow burthenſome to our- 
ſelves, and can hardly think of any thing with ſatiſ. 
faction. Now if reaſon is to judge, this is of all times 
the moſt improper for ſuch entertainment. For if there 
is any time that is more proper than another to think 
upon God, tis when we are in heavineſs. 

When we are cl, it is time to apply to the phyſician; 
when we are weary, it is a proper time to ref? ; now 
there is the ſame natural fitneſs in having recourſe to 
God and religion, when we are under any dejection of 
mind. For 1t is not more the ſole property of light to 
diſpel darkneſs, than it is the fole property of religion 
to relieve all uneaſineſs. 1s any one afflifed, ſays the 
apoſtle, let him pray, Now this we are to look upon, 
not only as a wiſe advice of ſomething that is very 
good to be done in affliction ; but as a ſtrit command, 
that leaves us no choice of doing any thing in the 
ſtead of it. 

. Ir is as abſolute a command, as if he ſaid, Hath ay 

one finned, let him repent. For an application to God, 
is as much the one thing to be done in the hour of 
trouble, as repentance is the one thing to be done in 
time of ſin. r bleſſed Saviour faith, Be of good con- 
fort, 1 have overcome the world. He therefore, that in 
the want of comfort ſeeks for it in any thing elſe, but 
in the redemption of Chriſt, in his conqueſt over the 
world, is no more a true Chriſtian, than he that does 
not believe in Chriſt, 

You ſeem to make times of dulneſs the occaſion of 
your reading thoſe books, by ſaying that you only 
read them to divert your ſpirits : So that, which you 
take to be a reaſon for reading them, is a ſtrong ob- 
jection againſt it. For it is never ſo improper to read 
thoſe books, as when'you want to have your ſpirits 
Taiſed, or your mind made eaſy to itſelf. For it is the 
higheſt abuſe you can put upon yourſelf, to look for — 
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| ant] quiet in any tling, but in right apprehenſions of 
| God's providence. And it is a ſin againſt the evhole 
nature of religion, not to make it the whole meaſure 
and reaſon of all your peace and enjoyment in every 
occurrence of life. 

If you muſt amuſe yourſelf with a volume of plays, 
becauſe you are laid up with a broken leg, or have loff 
a friend, you are as far from wiſdom, as a chili that 
is to be made quiet with a ratte. A man that drinks 
| drams every time he is dull or uneaſy, is a wiſe, prudent, 
and ſober man, if compared to the Chriſtian that in 
| ſeaſons of dejection has recourſe to wanton wit, and 
| srophane rant, to divert his fpirits: He deſtroys the re- 
$ ligion and purity of his mind much more effectually, 
than the other deſtroys the conſtitution and health of 
bis body. 


n Some people think, that in great diſtreſſes, it is pro- 
e per to ſeek comfort in God and religious reflections ; 
a, but that in the /3/7/e rronbles and vexations of life, any 
ching that can divert the mind from them, is as well. 
G E But this is very abſurd; for ſurely, if God is our 
e 


| proper and ſuftcient comfort in great diſtreſſes, he 
| muſt alſo be our Se relief in thoſe that are ſmaller. 


* Unleſs it can be ſaid, that the truths of religion are 
d, able to make us bear perſecuti;n and martyrdom with 
of! WF content, but not great enough to make us ealy in little 
in trials. 


n. Secondly, To ſeek for relief in fooliſh diverſions, is 
n not only applying to a falſe remedy, but is alſo de- 
ut a ftroying the chief power of religion. For as religion 
the bas no power over us, but as it is our happineſs ; fo 
Dez far as we neglect, or refuſe to make uſe of its comforts, 

ſo far we leſſen and deſtroy its power over us. For it 
| of WW can no otherwiſe be the 2 daily care of our 


lives, than by being our conſtant happineſs and conſo- 
ou ation in all the changes and chances of life. A Chriſ- 
or tian therefore is to make his Chriſtianity his comfort, 


not only in times of great trial and ſufferings, but in 
all the /efſer vexations of life, that by this means every 
little occaſion of grief or diſquiet may be an c_ 
0 
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of his being more affected with religion, and made 
more ſenſible of its true happineſs. | 

Thirdly, thoſe who are for driving away the common 
cares, and {ile wexations of human life, by diverſions, 
dont't enough conſider the nature of human life. For 
the little ordinary troubles of life, make up the hol: 
trouble of life; and the reaſon why ſo many people are 
full of trouble and uneaſineſs, is, becauſe they are 
unable to bear little ordinary troubles ; and they are 
unable to bear them, becauſe they don't uſe the pro- 
per means. For ſince "_ diſquiet is at ſomething 
or other that concerns our ſtate and condition, there 1s 
no way of relieving us from this diſquiet, but by 
getting right notions of our condition. Tf children were 
capable of knowing themſelves, or could be taught the 
nature of things, we ſhould not uſe ſuch methods of 
pleaſing them as we do. but as they cannot think and 
reflect, we never endeavour to reaſon them into con- 
tent; but if they have loſt one play-thing, we only 
promiſe them another. The application is here very 
eaſy : For if men will make themſelves happy, as chil- 
dren are made happy, not by confidering the nature 
of things, but by a change of amuſements, they mull 
alſo expect to have the vexations and torments of chil 
dren, and be, like them, laughing and crying at they 
know not what, all the days of their life : for children 
are only eaſily vexed, becauſe they are eaſily pleaſed; 
and it is certain, that they who can be pleaſed with 
things, without knowing their worth and value, muſt 
in the fame degree be liable to be diſpleaſed at things, 
without knowing their weight and importance. And 
as this is the true ſtate of childhood; ſo whoſoever 
is in this ſtate, whatever his age may be, his office ot 
his dignity in life, is yet as truly in the ſtate and folly 
of childhood, as he that 1s but four years old : Take 
an inſtance or two. 

A child, whoſe heart is half broken at ſome misfor- 
tune, may perhaps be made eaſy with a picture of 2 
Bunt ſman and a pack of hounds ; but if you would com- 
fort the father that grieves for his eldeſt ſon, the hounds 
mult be all a/zve, they muſt cry and run, and * a 

benz 
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bare; and this will make the father as eaſy, as the 
idure made the child; ſuch happineſs will make him 
bear the loſs of his ſon. 
A mother comforts her little girl with a pack of cards 
| that are finely painted: By-and-by ſhe wants to be 
© comforted herſelf ; ſome great calamity has happened 
to her, Now you muſt not think to comfort her 
with painted cards, or building houſes with them; her 
grief is too great, and ſhe has been too long a mother, 
to be pleaſed with ſuch things; it is only ſerious ombre 
that can dry her eyes, and remove ſorrow from her 
> heart, 
F might eaſily multiply inſtances of this kind ; but 
© theſe are ſufficient to ſhew us, that perſons of age 
and authority often differ only from children, as one 
child may differ from another. This is the true rea- 
8 fon why human life is ſo full of complaint, why it is 
ſuch a mixture of ridiculous pleaſures, and vain diſ- 
E quiets z namely, becauſe we live in an entire ignorance 
Jof the nature of things, never conſidering why we are 
pleaſed with this, or diſpleaſed with that, nor any 
more appeal to religion to corre our judgments, than 


& children appeal to reaſon to form their tempers. For 
i- Wt we will only play, or lull ourſelves into repoſe, as 
ey hildren are rocked to ſleep, it is not to be wondered 
en Mat, if, like them, we cry as ſoon as we are awake : 
d; Hor every falſe relief that is not founded in reaſon, is 
ith only adding to the weakneſs and diſorder of our na- 


ure, and making us more liable to farther vexations. 
or it is abſolutely certain, that a perſon, who is made 
aly by vain and falſe ſatisfactions, is in the ſame de- 


ver ree capable of being made uneaſy by vain and ridi- 
- of {Wſulous vexations. They therefore, who don't think 
olly neceſſary to apply to religion in all the common and 
ae {WF 4inary diſquiets of life, miſtake the nature of human 


fe, not conſidering that it is our applying falſe relief 
d theſe, that is the occaſion of all our troubles, and 


f a Wat we are weak and impatient, fretful and diſſatisfied, 
om- r no other reaſon, but becauſe we never made ute of 
,unds e right remedy againſt the ordinary accidents of life 


r had we but learnt to bear /ittle troubles and diſap- 
| | pointments 
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pointments upon right reaſons, becauſe we are Chriſti- 
ans, and children of God, we ſhould find but few 
troubles that would have any great trial in them. 
And the reaſon why people, ſeemingly religious, are 
ſubjeQ to the ſame _ and peeviſbneſs, to the ſame 
wvexations and variety of griefs, that other people are, 
is this, becauſe they make no more uſe of their reli- 
gion on theſe occaſions, than other people: the 
don't ſo much as intend to keep themſelves eafy, thant- 
ful, and chearfal, by making religion the meaſure and 
fandard of all their thoughts and judgments, in all the 
common chances of life, any more than thoſe do, who 
have no thoughts about religion. And this is the rea- 
ſon why you ſee them as ridiculous in common lite, a 
vainly pleaſed, and as fooliſhly vexed as other people. 
For religion makes no farther difference betwin 
people, than ſo far as it is applied. If one man is con- 
ſtant at church, and another is moſtly abſent, the oit- 
ference betwixt them may yet be only the difference of 
frequenting and not frequenting the ſervice of the 
church. For a religion only carried thus far, makes 
no farther difference betwixt people You muſt not 
therefore expect, that they mutt be different perſons in 
the ordinary behaviour of their common life ; for they 
may, notwithſtanding this difference, be equally vai 
and unreaſonable in their ways, and equally flaves t0 
the folly and humour of their particular temper. And 
all this for this plain reaſon, becauſe religion, like any 
thing elſe, can have no effect but where it is applied. 
Suppoſe a perſon had /ame feet, and bad eyes, and 
that he had an oi that was an infallible cure for then 
both, when applied to both; if you ſaw him only 
uſing it for his cer, you would not wonder that it had 
not cured his feet ; you would know, that his anoint 
ing his eyes could only cure his eyes; and that thert 
was no ground to expect, that his feet ſhould be any 
better, till he anointed his fee: : and all this for th 
plain reaſon, becauſe things, however good in them. 
ſelves, can have no farther effect than as they are ap 
plied. Now it is juſt thus in religion. If it conſits 
only in devotions and publick worſhip, it has made th! 
| | alteration 
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% alteration in a man, that it has taught him to attend 
to devotion and publick worſhip ; it has operated fo 
far as he has applied it. But why muſt you wonder, 
© that he is not of a wiſe, virtuous, and religious temper, 
in all the actions of his ordinary life? is not this won- 
dering why the oi has not cured a man's feet, when be 
has * applied it to them, but has only anointed his 
$ 
When the regular churchman as plainly makes reli- 
gion the _— of his common life, as he makes it 
| the rule of his going to church; when he as directly 
eſes it to this purpoſe, as a man anoints his eyes, who 
would be cured by anointing them; then you will ſee 
Shim as different in his ordinary life from other people, 
bas different in his pleaſures and griefs, in his cares and 
concerns, as he is different from them in form: and 
Feeularity of worſhip. But till men do this; till they 
apply the principles of religion to all the actions of 
common %;; till they make it the meaſure of all 
@heir daily tempers, their joys and fears; till they 
Fhink there is as much piety in being wiſe and holy in 
heir common tempers, as in being dewout at church ; 


; 


; in much ſin in being fooliſhly vexed, as in neglecting 
bey ne divine ſervice ; till they thus directly apply reli- 
van ion to common life, as a man applies a remedy to 
ee part that he would have cured; it is no more to 
And e expected, that a religion of forms of worſbip and 


votion ſhould make a man religious in the common 
dgments and actions of his ordinary life, than it is 
be expected that an o,, which is only applied to our 


then Wes, ſbould cure our feet. So that it is the manner of 
on common /ife, which carries on a courſe of fears 
+ bad cares, pleaſures and amuſements, loves and ha- 
noin-Meds, ſuitable to our tempers and condition of life ; it is 
then manner of our ordinary life, which we think is 


us left to ourſelves, that makes religion fo inſignifi- 

nt in the world : it hes by, like a remedy that is un- 

-e; it has no effect, becauſe it is uſed only as a 
the f a wy 

ire ap "4! thing, that has its devotions and duties at ſet 

ec and occaſions z whereas it ſhould be uſed and 

idered as the rule and reaſon of all our judgments 


and 
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and actions; as the meaſure of all our cares and plea. 
ſures ; as the /ife of our life, the ſpirit of our ſpirit, and 
the very form and eſſence of all our tempers, It is 
to be in us, like a new reafon and judgment of our 
minds ; that is, to reaſon and judge of every thing 
that we do, and to preſide over, and govern all. the 
motions of our hearts. I any one merry, faith- the 
apoſtle, let him ſing p/alms ; is any one afflited, let hin 
pray. This is religion in the apoſtle's account; it is 
not only an attendance at the publick worſhip, but it 
is the ruling habit of our minds, ſomething that conſtant. 
ly devotes us wholly to God, that allows of a mit 
proper for the brethren of Chriſt; a mirth that can 
expreſs itſelf by a rejoicing in God; that allows of 9 
other cure for grief or vexation, than what is to be 
had from recourſe to God. And, indeed, what can 
be more ſenſeleſs and abſurd, than to ſee a Chriſtian 
ever acting in any other conſideration than as a Chril. 
tian ? he is ſenſeleſs to a degree of madneſs, when he 
indulges a thought, or a motion of his heart ; when he 
either takes a pleaſure, or relieves a grief; where he 
cannot ſay, I do this as a Chriſtian, as ſuitable to that 
ſtate in which Chriſtianity has placed me.. 

We reckon a man ſufficiently mad that fancies him. 
ſelf a king, and governing his ſubjects, at the ſam: 
time that he is ty'd to a bed of /raw.: fo that madnei 
conſiſts in miſtaking our condition, in having a ( 
of thoughts not ſuitable to it. Now a Chriftian repes 
every day, I believe the forgiveneſs of fin, the reſurredin 
of the body, and the life everlaſting ; he thanks God 
the redemption of Jeſus Chriſt, for the means of grace, as 
for the hope of glory. Vet at the ſame time, in thi 
ſtate of greatneſs, he fancies. himſelf in a. thouſ 
Twants miſeries, He cries and labours, and tui 
ſor a happineſs, that has no exiſtence but in | 
own imagination ; he fancies himſelf a being, that is | 
be made happy with ſauces and ragous, with paint 
cloaths,. and doing diamonds ; he ſeeks the pleaſurest 
rakes and libertines, is grieved and fretted like a chu 
at the loſs of a feather z and muſt be diverted, as tt 
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are, with /bewws and plays, and imaginary ſcenes of rant 
and nonſenſe. | 

Now is not ſuch a one mad? does he not know as 
little of his fate, as the man in ffraw, that fancies 
himſelf a king but for a Chriſtian in times of dulneſs 

or vexation, to ſeek relief in fooliſh amuſements, in 
| the looſe, wild diſcourſes of plays, when he ſhould ac- 
| quaint himſelf with God, and be at peace, is a degree 
of madneſs that exceeds all others; it is acting as con- 

W trary to the nature of things, as if a man that had 

© loſt the uſe of his /i-bs, ſhould chuſe to comfort his 

E lameneſs with painted ſboes, when he might have the 

uſe of his feet reſtor d. For the conſolations of reli- 

gion relieve uneaſineſs and trouble, as a lame man is 

Erelieved when his /imbs are reſtored ; they conquer 

grief, not by cheating and deluding the weakneſs of 

our minds, but as the reſurrection conquers death, by 
reſtoring us to a new and glorious life. If you need 
any further conviction, that times of grief and un- 
aſineſs are highly improper for theſe diver/rons ; let 

e deſire you to ſuppoſe that you knew a Chriſtian, 

ho, in his laſt hours, ſent for buffoons and fugglers to 

livert his mind from the apprehenſions of death, I dare 

y you have religious arguments enough, to prove 

uch a practice to be ſtupid and prophane in the higheſt 

egree. But, perhaps, you are not aware, that every 
rgument againſt ſuch a practice as this, concludes as 
rongly againſt the ſame practice at any other time 
four life. Try therefore with yourſelf, if every good 
gument againſt ſuch folly when we are dying, will 

t be the ſame argument againſt the ſame folly in any 

her part of our life. For every argument that ſhews 

e impiety and folly of applying to fooliſh diverſions, 

en we are under the troubles of death, will thew 

in Ve fame impiety and folly of applying to ſuch relief in 


x 18 y traubles of life. For to imagine that we may be 
par iculous and vain, and fooliſh in the traubles of life; 
ures Ot ſerious, holy, and religious in the 7rozbles of death, 


the ſame folly and abſurdity, as to ſuppoſe, that we 
t be devout and penitent on our death- beds, but 
d not be devout and penitent in the other parts of 

our 
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our life. For as there is no religion or repentance on 
our death-bed, but what ought to be the religion of 
our lives; ſo is there no wiſdom or ſeriouſneſs, or ap. 
plication to God in the ſorrows of death, but what i; 
equally neceſſary and proper in all the ſorrows of life. 
For we are obliged to live unto God in the ſame man- 
ner that we are to die unto Cod. For why muſt I think 
rightly of death? why muſt I then apply to God? why 
mult I reaſon and judge rightly at that time? why may 
I not then divert my mind with /og/e and impertinent en. 
tertainments? Now give but the true reaſon ot this, and 
you will give the reaſon why I am always to live in the 
ſame manner. For as the reaſons of wiſdom and bo- 
lineſs are not founded in death, ſo do they receive no 
alteration: by the approach of death, there is no wil 
dom and holineſs but what is equally neceſſary, whe- 
ther I am twenty years or twenty days from death 
Death may bring me into a greater fear of folly, bu 
it does not bring me into a greater neceſſity of avoid 
ing it, than I was in before; becauſe all the reaſm 
of piety, wiſdom, and devotion to God, have bee 
equally reaſons all my life; for the holineſs and wil 
dom of perſons in health, is as neceſſary, and as muct 
the terms of acceptance with God, as the holineſs and 
wiſdom of dying perſons. . And he that dares toi 
fooliſh and vain, and ſeek impertinent entertainment 
becauſe he is frong and in health, is governed by ti 
fame ſpirit, and fins againſt. the ſame reaſons of piet) 
as he that dares to be warn, fooliſh, and impertine! 
at the approach of death. hen therefore you this 
fit to amuſe yourſelf with fooliſh diverſions, and dn" 
away what you. may call dull hours, with the impe 
tinent and wild imaginations of plays, fc. you mu 
remember, that you are under the ſame condemnate 
as they are, who apply to the ſame relief to eaſe tht 
of the thoughts of death. For as we always ſtand! 
the ſame relation to God, as he is as much the "i 
happineſs of. living, as of dying men; ſo wiſiom 4 
holineſs, and right diſpoſitions of our minds, are # 
ways duties of the ſame neceſſuy. | 

If it were ever lawful to forget our happine* 
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God, and ſeek for a ridiculous happineſs in vain and 
extravagant diverſions ; if it were ever proper to /ive 
in this temper, it would be equally proper to die in the 
| ſame temper. For we are not upon any new terms with 
God at our death, nor under any other obligations, 
but ſuch as are equally neceſſary to make us live in 
bis favour, 

We often wonder at the worldly-mindedneſs, the 
hardineſs, impenitence and inſenſibility of dying men; 
but we ſbould do well to remember, that worldly- 
mindedneſs, folly, impenitence, vanity and inſenſibili- 
ty, are as much to be wonder'd at in /iving, heulthſwl 
nen; and that they are the ſame odious fins and as 
| contrary to all ſenſe and reaſon, and make us as un- 
like to God at one time as at another. Either there- 
fore you muſt ſay, that bad plays and ſuch like B are 
proper meditations for dying men; that they keep up 
a right turn of mind, and do not render the foul un- 
acceptable to God ; or elſe you muſt own, that they 
are alſo improper at a/! other times. For any thing that 
indulges a ſtate of mind that is not according to the 
_ and holineſs of religion, is equally unlawful at 
all times. Again; do but conſider your own notions 
that you have of plays, and you will find, that if you 
was conſiſtent with your ſelf, you would never read 
them. Not only you; but the generality of readers, 
would think it very improper, and contrary to piety, 
to read plays on the ſunday. Now I would have you 
aſk your ſelf, why it would be fo irreligious to read 
theſe books on the ſunday? is it becauſe there is ſuch 
a contrariety betwixt the ſubjects of ſuch books, and 
the deſign of the ſunday? is it becauſe they are con- 
trary to ſuch meditations as we ſhould make on that 
day? is it becauſe they are vain, and looſe, and pro- 
fane ; often full of impure thoughts and wanton deſ- 
riptions? There can be no poſſible reaſon given, why 
we may not read theſe books on the ſunday ; but be- 
auſe they are thus contrary to piety. Need a Chriſtian 
herefore have any other argument to perſuade him to 
efrain from theſe books? Is it not a ſufficient proof 
tuat they are never to be read, becauſe they are not 
tO 
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to be read when his mind ought to have a religious 
turn ?. Can theſe books be more thoroughly condemn'd, WF 1 
than by being thought too bad to be open d on the ſur. WF t 
day ? or — we only ſtay till -zonday, to be van Wi v 
and fooliſh ; io put on a new. temper, and take delight n 
in ſuch thoughts and teflections, as we durſt not touch WF 
the day before? If therefore we would be conſiſtent WF / 
with our ſelves, we muſt either prove, that ſuch books, WF y 
are proper meditations for pious Chriſtians ; fit for the t 
piety and devotion of the /unday z.or elſe acknowledge, Wi 

that they are equally unit for their entertainment at o 
any other time: for it is manifeſtly certain, that we 5. 
are to indulge no temper of mind on any day, that we Wis 
may not improve and delight in on the ſunday. 


* 
For to ſuppoſe, that we are to have a new heart and iſa 
mind on the ſunday, different from that taſte and ten · N co 


per which we may indulge all the week, is the ſame 
folly as to fuppole that we need only be Chriſtians on 
the ſunday. The difference betwixt ſundays. and other 
days, does not conſiſt in any difference in the inwars 
fiate of our minds, but in the outward circumſtances 
of the day; as a general reſt from our lawful calling, 
and a publick celebration of divine worſhip. This 1s 
the particular holineſs of the ſunday, which requires: 
particular reſt from labour, and attendance at divine 
worſhip ; but requires no particular inward bolineſi of 
the mind. but ſuch as is the neceſſary holineſs of every 
day. So that whatever is contrary to that holineſs, pu- 
rity and wiſdom of mind, which is to be our temper on 
the ſunday, is as much to be abhor'd and avoided al 
the week as on the ſunday ; becauſe. tho* ſunday. differ 
from other days in outward marks of holineſs, yet 
Chriſtians are to be every day alike, as. to the inward 
ſlate and temper of their minds. 

Therefore, tho' the /abours of our ordinary employ: 
ments and other actions, are to be forborn on the jun 
day, and yet are very lawful on other days; yet the 
caſe is very different as to theſe books; they are uni 
to be read at any time, for the ſame reaſon that theſ 
are not fit to be read on fung. And the reaſon is this 
becauſe tho" we may do things on the week days, * 
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| we ought not to do on the ſunday ; yet we mult indulge 
n temper, nor ſupport any turn of mind, that is con- 
| trary to that purity of heart and mind which we are 
to aſpire after on the ſunday, We may labour on the 
veek-days, becauſe labour is an external action, that is 
not contrary to any purity or holineſs of mind; but 
ve muſt no more be cv’ on the week-days than on 
fundays, becauſe covetouſneſs is a temper of the mind, a 
| wrong, diſpoſition of the heart, that is equally contrary 
to religion on all days. 
Now reading is not the labour of our hands, or 
our feet ; but is the entertainment and exerciſe of the 
beart and-mind; a delight in either good or bad books, 
is as. truly a temper and diſpoſition of the heart, as cove- 
Eoufneſs and pride is a diſpoſition of the heart. For the 
dame reaſon therefore that pride and covetouſreſs are 
conſtantly to be avoided on every day of our lives, be- 
cauſe they are wrong tempers of the mind, and contrary 
o eſſential holineſs; for the ſame reaſon is the pleaſure 
bf reading ill and corrupt books, always to be avoided 
at all times, - becauſe it is a temper and diſpefition of our 
hearts, that is contrary to that ſtate of holineſs which 
g eſſential to Chriſtianity. | 

If you was to hear a Chriſtian ſay, that on ſundays 

e abſtained from ewvil-fpeaking, and corrupt communi- 
Cation ; but not on the week-days; you would think 
Sim either very ignorant of the nature of religion, or 
Fery profane. Yet this is as wiſe and religious, as to 
Prbear reading i// books and wanton poems only on fun- 
Ways, and to take the liberty of reading them at other 
mes. For that vanity of mind, that fooliſhneſs of 
eart, that depraved taſte, which can reliſh the wild 
ions, the lewd ſpeeches, the profane language of mad 
roes, diſappointed lovers, raving in all the furious 
preſſions of luſt and paſſion, and madneſs, is as cor- 
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ploy- ea temper, as AP to holineſs, and as odious on 

e ſu Wap own account, as evil ſpeatiug and malice. 

et the When therefore you ſee a Perſon reading a play, as 
«fi! en as he comes from the funday's ſolemnity of pub- 

t they H ſervice, you abhor his profaneneſs; but pray be 

ew juſt to yourſelf, ſo conſiſtent with common enſe, 

„ chat as 


we 
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as to think every one liable to the ne accuſation, that 
delights in the ſame book on any other time of th: 
week; and that the difference of reading plays, on 
week-days and not on ſundays, is only the difference of 

ſpeaking evil on week-days, and not on ſundays. 

From theſe reflections, I hope, it ſufficiently appears, 
that the reading vain and impertinent books, is ng 
matter of indifterency ; but that it is juſtly to be rec. 
kon'd amongſt our greateſ corruptions ; that it is as un. 
lawful, as malice and evil ſpeaking ; and is no more tg 
be allow'd in any part of our life, than pride or cov: 
touſneſs. 

2 eating, when it is an exerciſe of the mind up 
wiſe and pious ſubjects, is next to prayer, the beſt in. 
E's me of our hearts; it enlightens our minds, co. 
ets our thoughts, calms and allays our paſſions, an 
begets in us wiſe and. pious reſolutions ; it is a labou 
that bas ſo many benefits, that does ſo much good tt 
our minds, that it ought never to be employ'd amiß, 
it enters ſo far into our ſouls, that it cannot have a li 
tle effect upon us. We commonly ſay, that a mani 
known by his companions, but it is certain, that ma 
is much more known by the books that he converſa 
with. Theſe cloſet-companions, with whom we chuk 
to be alone and in private, are never-failing proofs d 
the ſtate and diſpoſition of our hearts. 
When we are abroad, we muſt take ſuch as the work 
gives us; we muſt be with ſuch people, and hear ſu 
diſcourſe, as the common ſtate of our liſe expoſes u 
to. This is what you muſt bear with, becauſe nd 
altogether to be avoided; and as it is not altogetit 
maiter of choice, ſo it is no proof of what temper ® 
are of, But if we make our cleſet an entertainment! 
greater vanity and impertinence, than any conver 
tion we can meet with abroad; if rakiſh libertine * 
ters are welcome to us in ſecret ; if hi/fories of ſcan 
and romantick intrigues are to be with us in our p 
vate retirements ; this is a plain diſcovery of our % 
and is a manifeſt proof, that we are as vain, and foo! 
and vicious, as the authors that we chuſe to read. | 
avanion poem pleaſes you, you may fairly reckon J 
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elt in the ſame ſtate and condition with him that made 
it, In like manner, if hiſtories of nonſenſe and folly, if 
| compoſitions of intrigue and ſcandal ſuit your temper; 
| ſuch books do as truly repreſent your nature, as they 
repreſent the nature of their authors.. 
Julia has buried her huſband, and married her daugh- 

ters ; ſince that ſhe ſpends her time in reading. She 
| is always reading ſooliſßh and unedifying books ; ſhe tells 
you every time ſhe ſees you, that ſhe is almoſt at the 
end of the ſillieſt book that ever ſhe read in her life 
that the beſt of it is, it is very long, and ſerves to diſ- 
© pole of a good deal of her time. She tells you, that 
all romances are ſad ſtuff, yet is very nent till ſhe 
can get all that ſhe can hear of. Hiſtories of intrigue 
and /candal are the books that Julia thinks are always 
too ſhort. If Julia was to drink drams in private, 
and had no enjoyment of her ſelf without them; 
She would not tell you this, becauſe ſhe knows it 
would be plainly telling 2 that ſhe was a poor 

diſarder d ſot. See here therefore the weakneſs of Julia; 
ſhe would not be thought to be a reprobate ; yet the 
lets you know that ſhe lives upon folly, and ſcaudal, 
and impertinence, in her cloſet ; that ſhe cannot be in 
rivate without them: that they are the only ſupport 
ff her dull hours; and yet ſhe does not perceive, that 
this is as plainly telling you, that ſhe is in a miſer- 
ble, diſorder d, reprobate ſtate of mind. 
To return: It is reckon'd very dangerous not to 
guard our eyes; but it is much more dangerous not to 
guard our meditations; becauſe whatever enters that 
ay, enters deeper into our ſouls, than any thing that 
dnly affects our ſight. Reading and meditating is that 
o our ſouls, which food and nouriſhment is to our bo- 
lies, and becomes a part of us in the ſame manner; 
d that we cannot do our ſelves either a little good, or 
tle harm, by the books that we read. | 

You perhaps think, that it is a dul taſt to read only 
eligious and moral books ; but when you have the 
pirit of religion; when you can think of God, as 
our only happineſs ; when you are not afraid of the 
dys of eternity, you will think it a dull taſk to med 
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other books. Don't fancy therefore that your heart i; 
right, and that you are well enough affected with 
religon, tho' you had rather read books upon other 
ſubjects; for it is there that you are to charge your 
dulneſs ; religion has no hold of you ; the things of e. 
ternity are not the concerns of your mind] it is dull 
and tireſome to you to be wiſe and pious ; and that make; 
it a dull taſk to read books that treat only upon ſuch 
ſubjects. When it is the care of the ſoul to be hun. 
ble, holy, Dm, and heavenly-minded ; when you 
know any thing of the guilt and miſery of fin, or feel 
a real deſire of ſalvation, you will find religious book 
to be the greateſt joy of your mind. 

If you think it dull and tedious to be in wiſe con. 
pam, it is becauſe you are not wiſe your ſelf; fo if it 
is dull and tirefome to you, to reflect upon ſubjects of 
piety and religion; it is as ſure a proof that you are 
neither pious nor religious. If therefore you can ſup- 
poſe, that a wiſe and ſober man may be moſt delighted 
with the _ and revellings of drunkenneſs; then you 
may ſuppoſe, that it is poſſible for you to be truly re 
ligious, and yet be moſt pleaſed with the folly and in- 
pertinence of corrupt and unedifying books. You pet 
haps will ſay, that you have ſo much ſpare time for 
reading, that 2 think you need not employ it all it 
reading good books. It may be ſo; you may have al 
ſo more time than you need devote to acts and office 
of charity; but will you thence conclude, that you 
may at thoſe times do things contrary to charity, and 
indulge your ſelf in ſpite and miſchief ? 

If you have every day more time than you can em- 
K reading, meditation and prayer; if this time 

angs upon your hands, and cannot be turned to an 
advantage; let me deſire you to go to ſleep, or pid 
raus; for it is much better to do this, than to have 
recourſe to corrupt and impertinent books. Time lok 
in Heep, or picking flraws, is better loſt than in ſuck 
exerciſe of the mind. Conſider farther, that idle and 1 
ſpare time is a dangerous ſtate, and calls for great cat. 
and watchfulneſs ; to have recourſe then to evil and 
impertinent books, is like inviting the devil becault 
yo 
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u are alone. If you could read ill books when you 


vere in haſte, or in a hurry of other matters, it would 


do you much leſs harm, than to read them, becauſe 
our time hangs upon your hands. So that that ſeaſon 


$ which you take to be an excuſe for ſuch reading, is a 


ſtronger argument againſt it; becauſe evil thoughts 
and vain ſubjes have twice the effect, and make dou- 
ble impreſſions, when they are admitted at times of 
leiſure and idleneſs. Conſider again, to what a miſer- 


able unchriſtian ſtate you are reduced, when you are 
ſorced to have recourſe to fooliſh books, to get rid of 


«2 


your time, Your fortune perhaps has removed you 


trom the neceſſity of labouring for your bread; you 
Shave been politely educated in ſoftneſs ; you have no 


trade or employment to take up your time; and fo 
Bare left to be devoured by corrupt paſſions and plea- 
ſures, Whilſt poor people are at hard labour; whilſt 
Hour ſervants are drudging in the meaneſt offices of 
Wife; you, oppreſſed with 7dleneſs and indulgence, are 
Felieving yourſelf with foo/i/þ and impertinent books; 
ceding and delighting a diſorder'd mind with romantic 
onſenſe, and poetic follies. If this be the effect of 
iches and fortune, only to expoſe people to the power 
: diforder'd paſſions, and give them time to corrupt 
heir hearts with madneſs and folly, well might our 
fled Lord ſay, Ho unto you that are rich! 
When you fee a poor creature drudging in the 
caneſt offices of life, and glad of the dirtieſt work 
d get his bread, you are apt to look upon him as a 
iſerable wretch; it raiſes a mixture of pity and con- 
mpt in you ; and you hardly know, whether you 
Hor diſregard him moſt. But remember, that every 
ne you fee ſuch a perſon, you fee a more reaſonable 
eature than your ſelf, and one that is much more 
bly employed than you are. He is acting conformably 
the ſtate of human lite, and bearing a hard part with 
uence; he is doing a work, which, mean as it is, 
be looked upon as done unto the Lord; whilſt you 
Ing in ſoftneſs and pleaſures, are unable to bear your 
e, unleſs it be ſtolen away from you by fooliſh, cor- 
and unedifying books. 
I Fancy 
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and crooked, with carrying burthens all his life, 
fancy that you ſaw another Chriſtian lolling in Pare 


Abraham's boſum ? 


that you have any ſuch thing as ſpare time? Is there 


. diſpoſal, that you , may ſacrifice it to the indulgence 
of vain tempers, and the corruption of your heart? 


or change any particular exerciſe, you may leave of 
this or that way, you may take this or that refreſh- 
..ment, you have all theſe pare times from particuln 
actions, but you have no ſpare time that releaſes you 
from the laws of Chriſtianity, or that leaves you a 


Ciples of religious wiſdom, as the time that is ſpent i 
cares and labours. For your amuſements and pleaſure 


| 150 above the neceſſity of labouring for your livel 


is doomed to labour and ſlavery; they have it not 
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Fancy that you ſaw a patient Chriſtian, old, broken, 


and /oftreſs, and making ay day a day of wanity 
and impertinence, of fooliſh readings, and vain imagina- 
tions; which of them do you think is moſt likely 10 
die into the hands of good angels, and be carried intg 


But after all, what a vain imagination is it, to think 


any time for which you are not accountable , to God? 
Is there any time which God has fo left to your own 


You can no more ſhew this, than you can ſhew tha 
all your time is your own. To talk therefore « 
ſpare time, is to talk of ſomething that never did. nor ever WF 
will belong to any Chriſtian. You, may have a por Wi" 
time from this or that /abour or xeceſſity, you may abate, I. 


liberty not to act by the principles of religion and piety 
You have a ſpare time to recreate and refreſh your 
ſelf, but this time is to be governed by the ſame pri- 


are only lawful, ſo far as they are directed by ſud 
wiſdom and piety, as is to direct your cares and! 
bours. If therefore the providence of God has place 


ood, you muſt not think that you have ſo much f 
time to ſpend, as you pleaſe, but that you are as ct 
tainly called to ſome other labour, as others are calle 
to labour for their bread. Great part of the wol 


their power to chuſe any other way of life, and the 
labour is therefore an acceptable ſervice to God, be 
(a 
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cauſe it is ſuch as their ſtate requires. Happy you, 
therefore, if you knew your happinels, who have it in 
your power to be always doing the be/? things, who, 
free from labour and hardſhips, are at liberty to chuſe 
the beſt ways of life, to ſtudy all the arts of Him- 
jrovement, to practiſe all the ways of doing good, and 
to ſpend your time in all the nobleſt inſtances of piety, 
humility, charity, and devotion ! Bleſs God, there- 
fore, not becauſe you have ſpare time, for that you 
have none, but that you have ſpare time to employ in 
the beſt ways that you can find; that whillt others are 
oppreſſed with burthens, and worn out in flavery, you 
have time, and leiſure, and retirement, to think and 
meditate upon the greateſt and beſt of things, to en- 
lighten your mind, io correct the diſorders of your 
heart, to ſtudy the laws of God, to contemplate the 
wonders of his providence, to convince yourſelf of the 
vanity and folly of the world, and to comfort and de- 
light your foul with thoſe great and glorious things 


of which God has prepared for thoſe that love him.“ 
0.008 1 bis is the happineſs of being free from labour und 
ul ant; not to have Hare time to ſquander away in va- 


ity and impertinence, but to have ſpare time to ſpend 
in the ſtudy of wiſdom, in the exerciſe of devotion, 
in the praRice of piety, in all the ways and means of 
oing good, and exalting our ſouls to a ſtate of Chri- 
tian ferfection. 

It is a doctrine of ſcripture, and highly agreeable 
o reaſon, That unto 2whomſoever much is given, of him 
ball much be required. Conſider therelore, that a life 
ff leiſure, and freedom from want and hardthipe, is 
much as can well be given you in this world, as it 
giving you an opportunity of living wholly unto 
50d, and making all the parts of your life uteful to 
e beſt purpoſes. As ſure therefore as it is a ſtate, 
hat has fa many advantages, that furniſhes you with 
many means of being eminent in piety, fo ſure is 
„that it is a ſtate from which God expects fruits 
hat are worthy of it. Had it been your % io la- 
dur in a mine, or ſerve under ſome cruel maſter, you 


ult have ſerved as unto ons and in ſo doing, you 
2 
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bad finiſhed the work which God had given you 
But as you are free from all theſe ſtates of life, yy 
mutt look upon yourſelf as God's ſervant, as called 
10 chuſe that way of labouring and ſpending your 
time, which may moſt promote that which God de- 
Ares to be promoted. God has given you liberty 
to chuſe, but it is only that you may have the ble. 
Yedneſs of chuſing-the bef ways of ſpending your 
time. Though therefore you are at liberty from fer- 
vile and mean labour, yet you are under a neceſſity of 
Jabouring in all good works, and making all you: 
time, and fortune, and abilities, ſerviceable to the bel 
ends of life. You have no more time that is you 
own, than he has that is to, live by conſtant labour; 
the only difference betwixt you and him 1s this, that 
He is to be diligent in a poor flaviſh labour, that op 
preſſes. the body, and gulls and dejects the mind; bu 
vou in a ſervice that is perfect freedom, that renden 
your body a fit temple for the Holy Ghoſt, and fill 
your foul with ſuch light, and peace, and joy, a 
Not to be found in any other way of life, 

Do you think that a poor //ave would diſpleaſe God 
by refuſing to act in that painful drudgery that | 
fallen to his ſhare? And do you think that God vil 
not be more diſpleaſed with you, if you refuſe to 
your full part in the beſt of labours, or neglect thi 
Happy joyful buſineſs of doing good, which your ſta 
of lite has called yot to? Is it expected that poor 5 
ple ſhould make a right uſe of their condition, a 
turn all their labour into a ſervice unto God ? At 
can you think that you are not obliged to make i 

proper improvement of your condition, and turn 
your reft, and eaſe, and freedom from labour, into 
tervice unto God? Tell me therefore no more, t 
you indulge yourſelf in idle amuſements, in vain, c 
rupt, and unedifying books, becauſe you have /þ 
time; tor it is abſolutely falſe to ſay that you ha 
any ſuch thing; it is allo ſaying, that becauſe G 
bas given you ſpare time from tervile labour, that 4c 
may chuſe the belt ways of liſe, devote yourlel! 
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the moſt divine exercifes, and become eminent and 


| WH excmplary in all the inſtances of a holy and heavenly 
1 WE lic ; therefore you preſume to throw it away in icle- 


neſs and impertinence. 
HA N. 


T is one principal article of our religion to believe. 
that our Bleſſed Saviour is now at the right hand 

of God, there making perpelual interceſſion for us, till 
the redemption of mankind is tniſh'd, Prayer therefore 
i undouhtedly a proper means of drawing near to God, 
a neceliary method of reſtoring ſinners to his ſavour z 
ſince he, who has conquer'd fin and death, who is con- 
ſtituted Lord of all, is yet, as the great Advocate for 
ſinners, oblig'd to make perpetual interceſſion for them. 
Whenever therefore we are in the ſpirit of prayer ; 
when our hearts are lifted up to God, breathing out 
oly petitions to the throne of grace, we have this en- 
ouragement to be con/iant and fervent in it, that we are 
hen joining with an intercefſion at the right hand of 
od, and doing that for ourſelves on earth, which our 


' . . . . 
jeſſed Saviour is perpetually doing for us in heaven. 


d 18h; reaſon of prayer is perhaps not much conſider'd ; 
to et it certainly contains a molt powerful motive to it. 
t „ or who, that conſiders his redeinption as now carry- 
r Na 


g on by an interceſ/ion in heaven, can think himſelf fo 


hat never ceaſing interceſſion which is made above? 
his ſhews us alſo, that we are moſt of all to deſire 
ofe prayers which are offer'd up at the altar, where 
e body and blood of Chriſt are joined with them. 
| or as @ur prayers are only acceptable to God through 
in, une merits of ſeſus Chriſt; ſo we may be ſure that we 
e praying to God in the molt prevailing way, when 
e thus pray in the name of Chrif, and-plead his 
erits in the higheſt manner that we can. 

Devotion may be conſider'd either as an exerciſe of 
blick or private prayers at ſet times and occaſions z 
as a temper of the mind, a ſtate and diſpoſition - 

I 3 L 


07 FIWzrecable torGod, fo like his Saviour, as when the con- 
1 1 ancy of his own prayers bears ſome reſemblance to 
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the heart, which is rightly affected with ſuch exerciſes, f 
Now external acts of devotion are like other external þ 
actions, very liable to falſeneſs, and are only fo far good f 
and valuable, as they proceed from a right diſpoſition l 
of heart and mind. Zealous profeſſions of friendſhip 7 
are but the more abominable hypocriſy for being often 4 
repeated, unleſs there be an equal zeal in the heart; fo : 
jolemn prayers, and rapturous devotions, are but repeat- 1 
ed hy pocriſies, unleſs the heart and mind be conformable d 
to them. Since therefore it is the heart only that is * 
devout ; ſince the regularity and fervency of the heart 10 
is the regularity and tervency of devotion ; I ſhall con- 1 
ſider devotion chiefly in this reſpeR, as it is a fate and 9 
temper of the heart. For it is in this ſenſe only, that f 
Chriſtians are called to a conſlant fate of devotion; they 5 
are not to be always on their knees in acts of prayer; 8 
but they are to be always in the ſtate and temper of de- * 
vation. 1 

Friencſhiip does not require us to be always waiting 2 
upon our friends in external ſervices; theſe offices have W i; 


their times and ſeaſons of intermiſſion ; it is only the n. 
ſervice of the heart, the friendthip of the mind, that is 
never to intermit; it is not to begin and end, as ex- 
ternal ſervices do; but is to perſevere in a conſtancy iſ 
like the motion of our heart, or the beating of our 
pulſe. It is juſt fo in devotion ; prayers have their bours, 
their beginning and ending; but that turn of mind, 
that diſpoſition of the heart towards God, which is the 
life and ſpirit of prayer, is to be as conſtant and laſting 
as our own life and ſpirit. 

The repeating of a creed at certain times, is an act of 
faith; but that faith, which overcometh the world, ſtays 
neither for times nor ſeaſons, but is a living principle of 
the ſoul, that is always believing, truſting, and de- 
pending upon God. In the ſame manner, verbal pray- 
ers are acts of devotion ; but that prayer which ſav- 
eth. which openeth the gates of heaven, ſtops not at 
forms and manuals of devotion; but is a language of rhe 
ſoul, a judgment of the heart, which worſhips, adores, 
and delights in God, at all times and ſeaſons. 


The zeceſſity and reaſon of prayer is, like law 
| uties 
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duties of piety, ſounded in the nature of God, and the 
nature of man, It is founded in the nature of God, as 
he is the ſole fountain and cauſe of all happineſs; it is 
founded in the nature of man, as he is weak and belp- 
lels, and full of wants. So that prayer is an earneſt ap- 
fication or aſcent of the heart to God, as to the ſole _ | 
of all bappineſs. He therefore that moſt truly feels the 
miſery, corruption and weaknets, of his own nature z 
who is molt ſully convinced that a relief from all theſe 
diſorders, and a true happineſs, is to be found in God 
alone; he who is moſt fully convinced of theſe two 
truths, is moſt fully poſſeſſed of the ſpirit of prayer. 
There is but one way therefore to arrive at a true ſtate 
of devotion, and that is, to get right notions of our 
ſelves, and of the divine Nature; that having a full 
view of the relation we bear to God, our ſouls may as 
conſtantly aſpire to him, as they as conſtantly aſpire 
after happineſs. This alſo ſhews us the abſolute ne- 
Ka. all thoſe fore-mention'd doctrines of humility, 

ial, and renunciation of the World. For if devotion 

is founded in a ſenſe of the poverty, miſery and weak- 
neſs of our nature, then nothing can more effeQually | 
deſtroy the ſpirit of devotion, thanpride, wanity, and 
indulgence of any kind, Theſe things ſtop the breath 
of prayer, and as neceſſarily extinguiſh the flame of 
devotion, as water extinguiſhes common fire. 
If prayer is alſo founded in right notions'ef God, in 
believing him to be the ſole fountain and cauſe of all our 
happinels } then every thing that takes this truth out of 
our minds, that makes us 4% ſenſible of it, makes us ſo ' 
far le capable of devotion ; fo that worldly cares, vain 
pleaſures, falſe ſatisfactions, are to be renounced, that 
we may be able to pray. For the ſpirit of prayer has 
no farther hold of us, than ſo far as we ſee our wants, 
imperfections and weakneſs, and likewiſe the infinite 
fulneſs and all-ſufficiency of God; when we thoroughly 
feel theſe two great truths, then are we in the true ſpirit | 
of prayer. Would you therefore be in the ſtate and 
temper of devotion, you mult practiſe all thoſe ways of 
life that may humble you in your own fight ; you muſt 
forbear all thoſe indulgencies and vanities which blind 
I 4 your 
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your heart, and give you falſe notions of yourſelf; yon 
mull, ſeek that way of life, accuſtom yourſelf to ſuch 
practices, as may beſt convince you of the vanity of the 
world, and the littleneſs of every thing but God. This 
is the only foundation of prayer. When you don't e- 
nough ſee either your own littleneſs, or the greatneſs of 
God ; when you either feek for pleaſure in yourſelf, or 
think that it is any where to be found, except in God, 
you put yourſelf out of a ſtate of devotion. For you 
can deſire nothing, but what you think you want; and 
you can delire it only in ſuch a degree, as you feel the 
want of it. It 1s certain therefore, that whatever let- 
ſens or abates the feeling of your own wants; whatever 
takes you from looking to God, as the only poſſible 
relief of them, ſo far leſſens and abates the ſpirit and 
fervour of your devotion. | 

We ſometimes exhort people to fervour in devotion ; 
but this can only mean as to the outward acts of it: for 
to exhort people to be fervent in devotion, as that im- 
plies a temper of the heart, is to as little purpoſe as 10 
exhort people to be merry or to be ſorry. For theſe 
tempers always follow the judgments and opinions of 
our minds; when we perceive things to be as we like 
them, then we are merry; when we find things in a 
contrary ſtate, then we are ſorry. It comes to pals 
aſter the ſame manner in devotion; bid a man be fer- 
vent in devotion, tell him it is an excellent temper; he 
knows no more how to go about it, than how to be 
merry, becauſe he is bid to be ſo. Stay till %, age, 
till fickneſs, misfortunes, or the approach of death, has 
convinc'd him that he has nothing good in himſelf; 
that there is nothing valuable in the world ; that all 
that is good, or great, or glorious, is in God alone; 
and then he will find himſelf as diſpos'd to devotion, 
and zealous deſires after God, as the man is diſpos'd 
to chearſulneſs, who ſees things in that ſtate in which 
he would have them to be. So that the one and only 
way to be devout, is to ſee and feel our own weaknels, 
the vanity of the world, and the greatneſs of God, as 
dying men ſee and feel them. It is as impoſſible to be 


devaut without ſeeing things in this wiew, as it B 


impoſſible to be chearfud without perceiving ſomething 
in 
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n our condition that is according to cur mind. Hence 
therefore we may learn to admire the wiſdom and divi- 
nity of the Chriſtian religion, which calls all its mem— 
bers to humility, ſel/-denial, and a renunciation of 
vorldly tempers, as a neceſſary foundation of picty and 
devotion. It was in theſe practices that our Saviour 
firſt in{tituted his religion; it was on thefe conditions, 
that the apoſtle embrac'd it, and tauzht it to others; 
it was in theſe doctrines, that the primitive Chriſtians 
became ſuch worthy followers of our Saviour and his 
apoſtles. Theſe doctrines are ſtill in the goſpel, and 
till they are to be found in our lives, we thall never 
tind ourſelves in a ſtate of devotion. For I muſt again 
repeat, what my reader cannot too much reflect upon; 
that ſince devotion is an earneft application of the ſoul 
to God, as the only cauſe and fountain of happineis ; 
that it is impoſſible for the ſoul to have this defire, 
without having ſuch reaſons to produce and ſupport it, 
as are neceſſary to produce and ſupport other tempers 
of the mind. 
Now it is impoſſible for a man to grieve when he 
finds his condition anfwering his deſires ; or to be over- 


jd when he finds his ſtate to be full of miſery; yet 


this is as poſſible, as conſiſtent with our nature, as for 
a man to ire after, and delight in God as his only 
happineſs, whilſt he is delighting in himſelf and the va- 
nity of the world. So that to pretend to devotion 
without great humility, and an entire renunciation of 
all worldly tempers, is to pretend to impoſſibilities ; tis 
as if a man ſhould pretend to be chearful, whilſt he is in 
vexation and impatience ; he mult firſt bring himſelf to 
2 ſtate of ſatisſaction and contentment, and then chear- 
fulneſs will flow from it; ſo he that would be devour, 
muſt firſt be humble, have a full view of his own mi- 
ſeries and wants, and the vanity of the world ; and 
then his ſoul will be full of deſires after God. A proud, 
or vain, or worldly-minded man, may uſe a manuz. of 
prayers ; but he cannot be dezwout, becauſe devotion is 
the application of an humble heart to God, as its only 
happineſs. 

Hence we may alſo 728 why people of learn- 
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ing and great application to books, who ſeem to have 
retir'd from the corruptions of the world, to ſpend 
their time in their ſtudies, are yet often not devour, 
Ihe reaſon is, becauſe devotion is founded in great hu- 
mility, and a full ſenſe of the vanity and littleneſs of 
every thing, but God; whereas it is often the ſame da- 
nity that wears out ſome ſcholars in their fudies, that 
wears out other people at court, in the camp, or at ſea. 
They do not want to be merchants, or colonels, or ſe- 
tretaries of ſtate ; but they want to be critics, gramma- 
Tians, and hiflorians, They, it may be, diſregard 
Tiches and equipage ; deſpiſe the ſports and diverſions 
of the preſent age; avoid the folly of converſation ; 
but then it is to contemplate the riches and eguipage, the 
Sports and diverfions of the ancient Romans. 

'The vanity of ſome ladies and gentlemen would be 
touch'd, if you ſhould tell them that they did not un- 
derſtand dreſs : ſome great ſcholars would be more de- 
zeQed, if you ſhould ſuppoſe them ignorant of a fold 
in the Roman garments. 

The bulk of mankind are ſo dull and taſteleſs, ſo il. 
literate, as to ſet their hearts upon current coin, large 
feelds, and flocks and herds of cattle. Great learning 
has raiſed ſome*men above this groſsneſs of taſte ; their 
Heart only beats at the ſight of a medal and ancient coins ; 
they are only afraid of dying before they have outdone 
the world in their collections of ſhells, ſkins, flones, ani- 
mals, flies, and inſeds. 

Lou would not expect that a merchant ſhould be de. 
vout, becauſe he traded in all parts of Europe; or, that 
a lady ſhould be pious, becauſe ſhe underſtands all forts 
of fine work and embroidery. Now if you was to look 
Into the buſineſs of many profound ſcholars ; if you 
was to conſider the natute of ſuch learning as make 
the greateſt figure in the world, you will find no more 
tendency in it to piety and devotion, than there is 16 
merchancliſe or embroidery, | | 
When men retire into their ſtudies to change the! 
nature; to correct and refarm their paſſions ; to find ou 
tte folly, the falſeneſs, the corruption and weaknek 
of their hearts; to pene/rate into the vanity and empti 
nes of all worldly attainments ; when they read ar 
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meditate to fill their ſouls with religious wiſdom and 
heavenly affections, and to raiſe their hearts unto God; 
when this is learning, (and what elſe deſerves the name?) 
then learning will lead men unto God, learned men 

will be very devout, and great /cholars will be great 

ainls. 

4 Hence we alſo learn, why ſo many people, ſeeming- 
ly religious, are yet ſtrangers to the ſpirit of devotion. 
Crito buys manuals of devotion, he finds nothing, in 
them but what is according to the doctrines of religion; 
yet he is not able to keep pace with them; he feels 
nothing of what he reads, and throws them by, as 
fomething that does not fit his taſte : he does not con- 
ſider that the fault is in himſelf, and that theſe wery 
ſame books will ſuit him when he is ging. He does not 
conſider, that whilſt he- is ſo well pleaſed with himſelf; 
ſo fond of the world; fo. delighted with a variety of 
ſchemes that he has on foot, it is as impoſſible for him 
to be devout, as for a tone to hang by itſelf in the air, 
or a building to ſtand without any thing to ſtand upon. 
If Crito was to begin his devotion to God, with humili- 
ty, ſeſf-denial, and a renunciation of all worldly tempers, 
he would ſhew, that he uſed common ſenſe in his reli- 
gion, that he was as wiſe as that builder, who begins 
his houſe by laying a foundation. But to think of ad- 
ding devotion to a life that does not naturally lead to 
it, that is not ſo ordered, as to be fo many ſteps to- 
wards It, is as abſurd, as if a man ſhould think of get- 
ting to the end of his journey, 'without going through 
any of the way that leads to it. For as it is a temper 
of the mind, it muſt ariſe from the ſtate of our mind, 
and muſt have its proper cauſes to produce it, as all 
other tempers have. | t 

Suppoſe you was to call a man from ſome joyful- 
fealt, from the pleaſures of ſongs, muſick, and dancing, 
and tell him to go into the next room to grieve for half 
an hour, and then return to his mirth ; ſuppoſe you 
was to tell him, that he muſt mourn that half hour 
from the bottom of his heart, that it was a very ex- 
cellent thing, and highly becoming a rational creature, 
It is poſſible he might obey you ſo far, as to go into the 
room appointed for mourning, he may be able to ſit ſtill, 
look 
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ing and great application to books, who ſeem to have 
retir'd from the corruptions of the world, to ſpend 
their time in their ſtudies, are yet often not devout, 
Ihe reaſon is, becauſe devotion is founded in great hu- 
mility, and a full ſenſe of the vanity and littleneſs of 
every thing, but God; whereas it is often the ſame da- 
niqy that wears out ſome ſcholars in their fudies, that 
wears out other people at court, in the camp, or at ſea. 
They do not want to be merchants, or colonels, or ſe- 
tretaries of ſtate ; but they want to be critics, gramma- 
Tians, and hiflorians. They, it may be, diſregard 
riches and equipage ; deſpiſe the ſports and diverſions 
of the preſent age; avoid the folly of converſation ; 
but then it is to contemplate the riches and eguipage, the 
Sports and diverfions of the ancient Romans. 

The vanity of ſome ladies and gentlemen would be 
touch'd, if you ſhould tell them that they did not un- 
derſtand dreſs : ſome great /cholars would be more de- 
zeQed, if you ſhould ſuppoſe them ignorant of a fol 
in the Roman garments. 

The bulk of mankind are ſo dull and taſteleſs, fo il. 
Jiterate, as to ſet their hearts upon current coin, large 
feld, and flocks and herds of cattle, Great learning 
Has raiſed ſome men above this groſsneſs of taſte ; their 
Heart only beats at the ſight of a medal and ancient coin; 
they are only afraid of dying before they have outdone 
the world in their collections of Hells, ins, Rlones, ani- 
mals, flies, and inſeds. 

Lou would not expect that a merchant ſhould be de. 
vout, becauſe he traded in all parts of Europe; or, that 
a lady ſhould be p'ous, becauſe ſhe underſtands all fort: 
of fine work and embroidery. Now if you was to look 
into the buſineſs of many profound ſcholars ; if you 
was to conſider the natute of ſuch learning as make 
the greateſt figure in the world, you will find no more 
tendency in it to piety and devotion, than there is in 
mercbhancliſe or embroidery. | | 
When men retire into their ſtudies to change the! 
nature; to corred and reform their paſſions ; to find ou 
tte folly, the ſalſeneſs, the corruption and weaknek 
of their hearts; to penetrate into the vanity and empti 
nel; of all worldly attainments ; when they read are 
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meditate to fill their ſouls with religious wiſdom and 
heavenly affections, and to raiſe their hearts unto God; 
when this is learning, (and what elſe deſerves the name?) 
then learning will lead men unto God, learned men 
will be very devout, and great ſcholars will be great 
ainls. 

Hence we alſo learn, why ſo many people, ſeeming- 
Iy religious, are yet ſtrangers to the ſpirit of devotion. 
Crito buys manuals of devotion, he finds nothing, in 
them but what is according to the doctrines of religion; 
yet he is not able to keep pace with them; he feels 
nothing of what he reads, and throws them by, as 
fomething that does not fit his taſte : he does not con- 
ſider that the fault is in himſelf, and that theſe ver 
ſame books will ſuit him when he is 6278. He does not 
eonſider, that whilſt he is ſo well pleaſed with himſelf; 
ſo fond of the world ; ſo. delighted with a variety of 
ſchemes that he has on foot, it is as impoſſible for him 
to be devout, as for a /fone to hang by itſelf in the air, 
or a building to ſtand without any thing to ſtand upon. 
If Crito was to begin his devotion to God, with humili- 
ty, ſeſf-denial, and a renunciation of all worldly tempers, 
he would ſhew, that he uſed common ſenſe in his reli- 
p gion, that he was as wiſe as that builder, who begins 
his houſe by laying a foundation. Bur to think of ad- 
ding devotion to a life that does not naturally lead to 
it, that is not ſo ordered, as to be fo many ſteps to- 
wards it, is as abſurd, as if a man ſhould think of get- 
ting to the end of his journey, without going through 
any of the way that leads to it. For as it is a temper 
of the mind, it muſt ariſe from the ſtate of our mind, 
and muſt have its proper cauſes to produce it, as all 
other tempers have. | 6 

Suppoſe you was to call a man from ſome joyful- 
fealt, from the pleaſures of ſongs, muſick, and dancing, 
and tell him to go into the next room to grieve for half 
an hour, and then return to his mirth ; ſuppoſe you 
was to tell him, that he muſt mourn that balf hour 
from the bottom of his heart, that it was a very ex- 
cellent thing, and highly becoming a rational creature, 
It is poſſible he might obey you ſo far, as io go into the 
room appointed for mourning, he may be able to ſit ſtill, 


look 
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look grave, ſigh and hang down his head, and ſtay out his 
Half hour; but you are ſure that he cannot really grieve, 
and for this reaſon, betauſe he is in a ſtate of teſtival 
Joy, and his returning to his feaſt. Now this is the 
ftate of Crito, and great numbers of Chriſtians, they 
are always at a feaſt : their life is nothing elſe but a 
ſucceſſion of ſuch pteafures, ſatisfactions and amuſe- 
ments, as affect and hurry their minds, like the feſtival 
Joys of drinking, muſich, and dancing. So that when 
they go to devotion, they are juſt as capable of it, as a 
man that 1s rejoicing at a feaſt is capable of mourning 
at the ſame time, Let not the reader imagine that this 
1s the caſe only of ſuch great people, as live in ſuch a 
conſtant ſcene of pleaſure, as their fortunes can pro- 
cure, for it is a caſe that equally concerns almoſt all 
ſtates of life. For as a man rejoicing at an ordinary 
feaſt is as indiſpoſed for grief, as one that is merry at a 
more ſplendid entertainment; fo that courſe of plea- 
fures and worldly delights, which falls in with lower 
ſtates of life, may render ſuch people as incapable of 
devotion, as they are who have other entertainments 
provided for them. Now ro one wonders that he can- 
not put on grief, when he is rejoicing at a feat, of any 
kind ; becauſe he knows there is ſufficient reaſon for it, 
becauſe his mind is then otherwiſe engaged. But if 
Crito would but deal thus faithfully with himſelf, he 
would as readily own, that he cannot reliſß devotion, 
that his heart does not enter into it, for this reaſon, 
becauſe it is herwiſe engaged. For people certainly 
reliſh every thing that ſuits with the ſtate of life that 
they live, and can have no taſte or reliſh, but ſuch as 
ariſes from the way and manner of life that they are in. 
Whoever therefore finds himſelf unable to reliſh ſtrains 
of devotion, dull and unaffected with them, may take 
it for certain, that it is owing to the wway and fate of 
life that he is in ; he may allo be farther aſſured that 
his life is wanting in the virtues of humility, ſelf-denial, 
and a renunciation of worldly. goods, ſince theſe virtues 
as naturally prepare and diſpoſe the ſoul to aſpire to 
God, as a ſenſe of fickne/s diſpoſes people to wiſh for 
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Let us now put theſe things together ; it is certain, 
that devotion, as a temper of the mind, muſt have 
ſomething to produce it, as all other tempers have; 
that 1t cannot be taken up at times and occaſions, but 
muſt arife from the ſtate of the ſoul, as all other tem- 
pers and deſires do. It is alſo equally certain, that hu- 
mility, ſelf-denial, and a renunciation of the world, 
are the only foundation of devotion, that it can only 
proceed from theſe, as from its proper cauſes. Here 
therefore we muſt fix our rule to take the juſt meaſure 
of ourſelves. We muſt not conſider how many books 
of devotion we have, how often we go to church, or 
how often we have felt a warmth and fervour in our 
prayers ; theſe are uncertain ſigns; but we muſt look 
to the foundation, and aſſure ourſelyes, that our devo- 
tion neither is, nor can be greater than our humility, 
ſelf-denial, and renunciation of the world. For as it 
muſt proceed only from theſe cauſes, fo it can riſe no 
higher than they carry it, and mult be in the fame 
ſtate of ſtrength or weakneſs that they are. If our 
humility is falſe, our ſelf-denial hypocritical and tri- 
fling, and our worldly tempers not half mortified, our 
devotion will be juſt in the ſame ſtate of falſeneſs, hy- 
pocriſy, and imperfection. The care therefore of our 
devotion, ſeems wholly to conſiſt in the care of theſe 
duties; ſo far as we proceed in them, fo far we ad- 
vance in devotion. We muſt alter our lives, in order 
to alter our hearts ; for it is impoſlible to /ive one way, 
and pray another. 

This may teach us to account for the ſeveral falſe 
kinds of devotion which appear in the world; they 
cannot be otherwiſe than they are, becauſe they have 
no bottom to fupport them. Devotion is like friend- 
ſhip, you hear of it every-where, but find it no-where; 
in like manner, devotion is every-where to be ſcen in 
modes of worſhip, in forms of ſpeech, in outward ado- 
rations, but is in reality ſcarce to be found. Hence 
allo it is, that you ſee as much difference in the devo- 
tion, as in the faces of Chriſtians ; ſor wanting its true 
foundation, being like an affected friendſhip, it has as 
many ſhapes, as there are /empers of men. Many peo- 
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ple are thus far ſincere in their devotions, that they 
would be glad to pray devoutly ; they ſtrive to be fer. 
vent, but never attain to it, becauſe they never took 
the only poſſible way. They never thought of alter- 
ing their lives, or of living different from the reſt of 
the world ; but hope to be devout, merely by reading 
over books of devotion, Which is as odd a fancy, as 
if a man ſhould expect to be happy, by reading dif. 
courſes upon happineſs. When theſe people dare take 
Chriſtianity as it is offered to them in the goſpel, when 
they deny themſelves, and renounce the world, as our 
Saviour exhorted his ſollowers, they will then have be- 
gun devotion. 

Trebenius aſks how often he all pray: he thinks 
the nicety of the queſtion ſhews the prety and exadt- 
neſs of his heart; but Trebonius is deceived, for the 
queſtion proves, that he is a ſtranger to devotion, 
Trebonius has a friend, he is conſtantly viſiting him, 
he is never well out of his company ; if he is abſent, 
letters are ſent at all opportunities. Now what is the 
reaſon that he never aſks how often he ſhall viſit, how 
often he ſhall delight in, how often he ſhall write to 
his friend ? It is becauſe his friend has his heart, and 
his heart is his faithful and ſufficient inſtruttor. When 
Trebonius has given his heart to God, when he takes 
God to be as great a good, as ſubſtantial a happinef 
as his friend, he will have done aſking how often he 
ſhall pray. 

Julius goes to prayers, he confeſſes himſelf to 
be a miſerable finner, he accuſes himſelf to God with 
all the aggravations that can be, as having no heal 
in him; yet Julius cannot bear. to be informed of 
any imperfection, or ſuſpected to be wanting in any 
degree of virtue. Now can there be a ſtronger 
poof, that Julius is wanting in the ſincerity of his 
devotions ? Is not this a plain ſign, that his confefli- 
ons to God are only words of courſe, an humble civil 
ty of ſpeech to his Maker, in which bis heart has nc 
ſhare ? 

If a man was to confeſs that his eyes were bad, his 
«hands weak, his feet feeble, and his body helpleſs, be 
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would not be angry with thoſe that fuppoſed he was 
not in perfect ſtrength, or that he might ſtand in need 
of ſome aſſiſtance. Yet Julius confeſſes himſelf to be 
in great weakneſs, corruption, diforder, and infirmity ; 
and yet is angry at any one that does but ſuppoſe him 
defective in any virtue, Is it not the fame thing as if 
he had ſaid, You muſt not imagine that I am in earneſt in 
my devotions? 

It would be endleſs to produce inſtances of falſe 
devotion ; I ſhall therefore proceed no farther in it, 
but rather endeavour to explain and illuſtrate that 
which is true. Devotion, we ſee, is an earneft appli- 
cation of the ſoul to God as its only happinef, This is 
devotion conſidered as a „ate and temper of the mind. 
All thoſe texts of ſcripture which call us to God, as 
our true and only good, which exhort us to a fulneſs 
of faith, of hope, of joy, and truſt in God, are to be 
conſidered as ſo many exhortations to devotion ; be- 
cauſe devotion is only another name for the exerciſe of 
all theſe virtues. That ſoul is devoted to God, which 
conſtantly riſes and tends towards God in habits of 
love, deſire, faith, hope, joy, and truſt, The end 
and deſign of religion, as it propoſes to raiſe men to a 
life of glory with Chriſt at the right hand of God, 
carries a ſtronger reaſon for devotion, than any parti- 
cular exhortation to pray. Beloved, faith St. Sohn, It 
doth not yet appear what wwe ſball be; but we know that 
when he ſhall appear, wwe ſhall be like him, for wwe ſhall 
fee him as he is. St. Paul alſo ſaith, As 4ve have born 
the image of the earthly, we ſhall alſo bear the image of 


the heavenly. (a) 


Now theſe and ſuch like texts ſeem to me to carry 
the moſt powerful motives to awaken the ſoul into a 
ſtate of devotion. For as the apoſtle ſaith, He that 
bath this hope, purifieth himſelf; even as be is pure : 80 
he that hath this hope of being taken into fo glo- 
rious an enjoyment of the divine Nature, muſt find 
his heart raiſed and enlivened in thinking upon 
God. For theſe truths cannot be believed without put- 
ting the ſoul into a ſtate of prayer, adoration, and 
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joy in God. The ſeeing thus far into heaven, is ſee. 
ing ſo many motives to praiſe and thankſgiving. 

It was this view of future glory, that made the 
apoſtle break out in this ſtrain of thankſgiving, Bie, 
fed be the God and Faiher of our Lord Jeſus Chrijt, who 
hath begotten us do a lively hope by the reſurrectiou of 
Jeſus Chriſt from the dead, io an inheritance undefiled, 
and that fadeth not azvay. (a) And would we praife 
and adore God with ſuch thankſgiving, as filled the 
heart of this apoſtle, we mult raiſe it from a contem- 
plation of the ſame trach, that incorruptible inheritance 
that is prepared for us. 

Again; the fame apoſtle ſaith to the Philippians, 
Our corverfatim is in heaven, and us the reaſon and 
motive to this heavenly converſation, he addeth, 
IWhence ww2 los for the Saviour, the Lord" Jeſus Chriſt, 
ewho [ball change our vile body, that it may be faſbianed 
like unto hi: glariaus body. (b) So that the molt power- 
ful motive to heavenly-mindednefs, the plaineſt rea- 
ſon for our converſation in heaven, is our expectation 
of Chriſt's glorious appearance, when he ſhall come to 
put an end to the miſeries of this life, and cloath us 
with robes of immortality. Theſe truths much more 
effectually raiſe the heart to God, than any particular 
precepts to prayer; they do not fo much exhort, as 
carry the foul to devotion ; he that feels thefe truths, 
feels himſelf devout ; they leave a light upon the ſou}, 
which will kindle into holy flames of love and delight 
in God. | 

The way therefore to live in true devotion, 1s to 
live in the contemplation of theſe truths; we mutt 
daily confider the end and hope of our calling, that 
our minds may be formed and raiſed to ſuch tem- 
pers and deſires as are ſuitable to it, that all lit- 
tle anxieties, worldly paſſions, and vain deſires, may 
be ſwallowed up in one great defire of future glo- 

ry. When the heart is in this ſtate, then is it in a 
tate of devotion, tending to God in ſuch a manner 
as juſtly ſuirs the nature of our religion : for whither 
Jhould our hearts tend, but where our 9 
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This devotion to God, is ſignified in ſcripture, by 
living by faith and nt by fight, when the inviſible 
things of the other life, are the reaſon, the motive, 
and the meaſure of all our defires and tempers. When 
Chriſtians are thus ſettled in their judgments of things, 
and tending towards God in ſuch motions and deſires 
as are ſuitable to them, then are they devout wor- 
ſhippers of God every where ; this makes the com- 
mon actions of their life, acts of religion, and turns 
every place into a chapel, And it is to this ſtate of 
devotion that we are all called, not only by particular 
precepts, but by the whole nature and tenour of our 
religion. 

Now, as all ſtates and tempers of the mind muft 
be ſupported by actions and exerciſes ſuitable to them; 
ſo devotion, which is an earneſt application of the 
ſoul to God, as its only happineſs, muſt be ſupported 
and kept alive, by actions and exerciſes ſuitable 
to it, that is, by hours and forms of prayer both pub- 
lick and private. The devotion of the heart diſpoſes 
us to obſerve ſet times of prayer; and on the other 
hand, ſet times of prayer as naturally increaſe and 
enliven the devotion of the heart. It is thus in all o- 
ther caſes; habits of the mind diſpoſe us to acti- 
ons fuitable to them, and theſe actions likewiſe 
ſtrengthen and improve the habits from whence they 
proceed. 

It is the habitual taſte for mw/ch, that carries people 
tO canſoris; and again, it is conſorts that increaſe the ha- 
bitual love of mich. So it is the right diſpoſition of 
the heart towards. God, that leads people to out- 
ward as of prayer; and on the other fide, it is 
vutward acts of prayer, that preſerve and ſtrengthen 
he right diſpoſition of the heart towards God. As 
therefore we are to judge of the fignificancy of our 
prayers, by looking to the ſtate and temper of our 
heart; fo are we alſo to judge of the ſtate of our 
heart, by looking to the frequency, conſtancy, and im- 
ortunity of our prayers. For as we are ſure that our 
rayers are inſignificant, unleſs they proceed _ 
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right heart; ſo unleſs onr prayers' be frequent, conflant, 
and full of importunity, we may be equally ſure, that 
our heart is not right towards God. 

Our bleſſed Saviour has indeed - condemn'd one 
fort of long prayer. But when ye pray, uſe not valn 
repetitions, as the heathens dh; for they think they ſhall be 
beard for their much ſpeaking (a). Now it is not length, 
or a continuance of prayer, that is here forbid, but vain 
repetition; ; when inſtead of praying the ſame words 
are only often repeated. Secondly, The heathens are 
not here condemned for being #mportunate and perſe- 
vering in their prayers ; but A a wrong judgment, 3 
falſe devotion, in that they thought they were heard, 
becauſe they ſpoke much, that is, often repeated the 
ſame words. So that all that Chriſtians are here forbid, 
is only this, they are not to think that the efficacy of 
of prayer conſiſts in vain and long. repetitions, but are 
to apply to God upon a better principle, a more en- 
lightened devotion. Now tho' this is plainly all that 
is here condemn'd ; yet ſome people imagine, that a 
continuance and importunity of prayer 13 here re- 
proved; and thence conclude, that ſhortneſs is a ne- 
ceſſary qualification of prayer. 

But how willing muſt ſuch people be to be deceived, 
before they can reaſon in this manner? For the words 
have plainly no relation to length or ſborineſs of prayer; 
they no more condemn the one than the other; but 
ſpeak altogether to anther matter. They only con- 
demn an opinion of the heathens, which ſuppoſed, that 
the excellency and power of prayer conſiſted in a mul- 
titude of repetitions. Now to think, that a ſhort prayer 
is better, becauſe it is Short, is the ſame error as tC 
hold with the heathens, that a prayer is more powerful 
the longer the ſame words are repeated. It is the ſame 
miſtake in the nature of devotion, 

But ſuppoſing the meaning of theſe words was ſome 
thing obſcure (which it is not;) yet ſurely it is plal! 
enough, that our Saviour has expre/ly taught and re 
commended a continuance and importunity in prayer 
And how perverſely do they read the goſpel, who " 
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find his authority againſt ſuch kind of devotion ! For 
can he who was ſo often retiring to deſarts, to mountains, 
to ſolitary places to pray, who ſpent whole nights in 
prayer; can he be ſuppoſed to have left a reproof 
upon ſuch as ſhould follow his example ? But, beſides 
the authority of his great example, his doctrine is on 
no point more plain and certain, than where he teaches 
frequency, continuance, and importunity in prayer. 
He ſpake a parable unto them, to this end, that men ought 
ulwways to pray, and not to faint. Saying, there was in a 
city a judge which feared not God, nor regarded man, And 
there was a widow in that city, and ſte came unto him ſay- 
ing, avenge me of my adverſary. And he would not for 
a while : but afterwards he ſaid within himſelf; tho' J 
fear not God, nor regard man; yet becauſe this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her. And ſhall not God avenge 
bis own elect, which cry day and night unto him? The 
apoſtle tells us, that this parable was to teach men to 
pray always, and not to _ and it is plain to any one 
that reads it, that it has no other intent, but to re- 
commend continuance and importuni'y, as the molt pre- 
vailing qualifications of prayer. The widow 1s re- 
lieved ; not becauſe ſhe aſk'd relief, but becauſe ſhe 
continued aſking it: and God is ſaid to avenge his elect; 
not becauſe they cry to him now and then, but becauſe 
they cry day and night. Our bleſſed Saviour teacheth 
the ſame doctrine in another parable, of a perſon go- 
mg to his friend to borrow three haves of him at mid- 
night; where it thus concludes: 7 ſay unto you, ibo he 
would not riſe and give him, becauſe he is his friend; yet 
becauſe of his importunity, he ⁊cill riſe and give bim as 
many as he needeth, Here again the ſole ſcope of this 
paſſage is to ſhew, the great power and efficacy of con- 
nuance and importunity in prayer. 

Conſider farther in what manner prayer is men- 
tioned in ſcripture. St. Paul does not command us to 
pray, but to pray without ceaſing (a). The ſame doc- 
trine is thus taught in another place? continue in prayer 
(6). And again, praying always with all prayer and 
application in the ſpirit (c). It is ſaid of Anna, T; - 
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fre ſerdd Gad in falling and prayer night and day. Now 
who can imagine that ſhortneſs is any excellency of 
prayer? | 

Clits ſays, he deſires no more time for riſing, dreſ- 

ſing, and ſaying his prayers, than a quarter of an 
hour, He tells this to his friends; not to ſhew his 
want of relivion, but that he may be thought to under- 
ſtand devetion. You tell htm that our Saviour's para- 
Nes teach continuance and importunity in prayer; that 
the apoſtics exhort to pray without ceaſing, to pray al- 
2v2ys; and that devout perſons are recorded in ſerip- 
ture, as praying night and day. Still Clito is for ſhort 
pravers. He at laſt finds a text of ſcripture, and ap- 
peas to the example of the angels; they only ſaid, 
Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good- will to- 
awards men. Clito takes this to. be an argument for 
ſhort prayer, becauſe the angels had done fo ſoon ; bur 
Clit» mutt be told, that this is no prayer; it is only a 
joyful proclamation to men. And ſurely the manner 
ot angels ſpeaking to men, can be no rule or meaſure 
of the devotion of men ſpeaking to God. The angels 
had no more to tell the world, than this meſſage of 
joy ; but does it therefore follow, that ſinners are to 
be as ſhort in their addreſſes to God? The ſcripture 
tells us ſometimes of voices from heaven; but it would 
be ſtrange to make the things that were then ſpoken, 
the meaſure of our prayers when we call upon God. 
It Ci: muſt have an example from heaven, he might 
have found one much more proper than this, where 
it is ſaid, That they reſt not day and night, ſaying, Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lird God Almighty, which was, and is, and 
is to come (a). 

Our bleſſed Saviour faith, But thou, when thou prayeſt, 
enter into thy cloſet, and when thou haſt ſbut thy door, pray 
unto thy Father, &c. (b). Now here is indeed no men- 

tion of the time that prayer is to be continued; but 
yet this preparation for prayer, of entering into our 
cloſet, and /$utting the door, ſeems to teach us that it 
is a work of ſome time; that we are not haſtily te 
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open our door, but to allow ourſelves time to continue 
and be importunate in our prayers. 

How long, and how often all people ought to pray, 
is not to be ſtated by any one particular meaſure; but 
this we may take as a general rule that relates to all 
particulars, that every Chriſtian is to pray ſo often and 
ſo long, as to ſhew a perſeverance and importunity in 
prayer; as to ſhew thai he prays without ceaſing ; that 
he prays. always; and that he cries to God night and 
day: tor theſe are eſſential qualifications of prayer, 
and expreſly required in ſcripture. One would think 
it impoſlible for people to be ſparing in their devotions, 
who have read aur Saviour's parables, which teach us, 
that the bleſſings of heaven, the gifts and graces of 
God's. Holy Spirit, are given to ſuch as are importunate 
in their prayers. I ſhall now only add a word or two 
in favour of frequent and continued prayers. 

Firſt, frequent and continued prayers, are a likely 
means to beget in us the /þirit of prayer. A man that 
is often in his cloſet on his knees to God, tho' te may 
for ſome time perform but a /ip-labour, will, if he per- 
ſeveres, find the very labour of his lips altering the 


temper of his heart; and that he has learned to pray, 
by praying often. 

This we find to be true in all parts of life, that we 
catch a ſpirit and temper from ſuch converſation and 
ways of life as we allow ourſelves in. Uſe is called a 
ſecond nature, and experienee teaches us, that what- 
ever we accuſtom ourlelves to, it will by degrees tranſ- 
» MW !orm our ſpirit and temper into a likenels to it. 

4 Credula was for ſome time a tender mother, ſriendl 
and charitable to her neighbours, and full of good-will 
towards all people; ſhe is now ſpightful, malicious, 
envious, and delights in nothing but ſcandal. How 
came Credula thus chang'd? Why, ſhe has been or 
ſeveral years ſpending her time in ding; fie enter'd 
in ſcandal and evil ſpeaking at firſt, merely for the ſake 
of talk; ſhe has gone on talking, till ſhe has talked her 
o very heart and fpirit into a taſte for nothing elſe : at 
en firſt ſhe only detracted from her neighbours and friends, 


becauſe ſhe was viſiting; but now ſhe viſits for 3 
ake 
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fake of detraction. Credula is hardened and cruel in 
evil ſpeaking, for the ſame reaſon that butchers are in- 
human and cruel; becauſe ſhe has been fo long uſed to 
murder the reputation of her neighbours. She has 
killed all her own family over and qver; and if ſhe 
ſeeks new acquaintance, it is to get freſh matter for 
ſcandal ; now all this change in Credula is purely owing 
to her indulging a talkative temper. 

Now every thing that we uſe ourſelves to, enters 
into our nature in this manner, and becomes a part of us 
before we are aware. It is common to obſerve that 
ſome people tell a ſtory ſo long, till they have forgot- 
ten that they invented it. This is not as is fuppoſed, 
through a bad memory ; but becauſe the things, which 
we make conſtant and familiar, will by degrees ſteal 
the approbation of the heart. If therefore we would 
but be often on our knees, putting up our prayers to 
God, tho' for a while it was only form and outzvard 
compliance; yet our hearts would by degrees learn 
the language of our mouths. The ſubject of our 
prayers would become the ſubject of our hearts; we 
ſhould pray ourſelves into devotion, and it would be- 
come a part of us, in the ſame manner that all other 
ways enter into our nature. Our reaſon and judgment 
would at laſt conſent to our lips, and by ſaying the ſame 
things often, we ſhould come to believe and feel them in 
a proper manner. For it is a very reaſonable thing to 
judge of the effects of good cuſtoms, by what we ſee 
to be the effects of bad ones. They therefore, who 
are haſly in their devotions, and think a little will do, 
are ſtrangers both to the nature of devotion and the na- 
ture of man; they do not know that they are to /carn to 
pray, and that prayer is to be learned, as they learn all 
other things, by frequency, conflancy and fer/everance. 

- Secondly, thgre is another great advantage in fre- 
quent and continued prayers. 

The cares and pleaſures of life, the levity, vanity and 
dulneſs of our minds, make us all more or leſs unfit for 
our devotions. We enter into our cloſets thus unpre- 
par for prayer ; now if our petitions are very ſhort, 


all end our prayers before our devotion is begun; 
| belore 
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| before we have time to collect our minds, or turn our 


hearts to the buſineſs we are upan. 
Now continuance in prayer, is a great relief againſt 
theſe indiſpoſitions ; not only as it gives the heart lei- 


' {ure to fall from worldly cares and concerns; but as it 


exerciſes the mind upon ſuch ſubjects as are likely to 
abate its vanity and diſtraction, and raiſe it into a ſtate 
of ſeriouſneſs and attention. It is the caſe of all peo» 

le to find themſelves inconſtant in their prayers, join- 
ing heartily with ſome petitions, and wandering away 
from others ; it is therefore but common prudence to 
continue our prayers, that-our minds, which will wan- 
der from ſome parts, may have others to join in. If 
we were maſters of our attention, and could be as fer- 


vent as we pleaſed, then indeed fewer words might ſerve 


for our devotion ; but ſince our minds are weak, in- 
conſtant, and ungovernable, we muſt endeavour to 
catch and win them to devotion, by ſuch means as are 
ſuited to ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs, dulneſs, and incon- 


ſtancy. He that goes to his cloſer in a hurry, only to 


repeat a ſhort form of words, may pray all his life with- 
out any devotion ; and perhaps he had been a devout 
man long ago, if it had ever entered into his head, 
that meditation and continuance in prayer are neceſſary 
to excite devotion. If a man was to make it a /aw ta 
himſelf to meditate a while before he began his prayers ; 
if he was to force his mind to think what prayer is, 
what he prays for, and to whom he prays; if he ſhould 
again make it a rule to ſtop in ſome part of his prayers, 
to aſk his heart whether it really prays, or to let his 
ſoul riſe up in ſilence unto God; prayers thus per- 
formed, thus afliſted by meditation and continuance, 
would in all likelihood ſoon render the mind truly de- 
vout. It is not intended by this, to impoſe any par- 
ticular method upon all people; it is only to ſhew us, 
that there are certain means of aſſiſting our devotion z 
ſome rules, tho little in themſelves, yet of great uſe to 
render our minds attentive and fervent in our applica- 
tions to God, It is the buſineſs therefore of every ſin- 
cere Chriſtian to be as wile as he can in theſe arts and 
methods of ſelf-government. As we ourſelves know 
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moſt of the falſeneſs of our own hearts, of the temper 
of our minds, and the occaſion of our defects; ſo if 
we would but be ſo wiſe, as to think the amendment 
of our hearts the beſt and greateſt work that we can do, 
every one's reaſon would help him to ſuch uſetul rules 
as had a peculiar fitneſs to his own ſtate.  Self-refleion 
is the ſhorteſt and moſt certain way of becoming truly 
wiſe and truly pious. 


There are /wo ſeaſons of our hearts, which if we 


would but reflect upon, we might get much knowledge 
of ourſelves, and learn how to aſſiſt our devotion ; I 
mean, the time when we are moſt affected with our de- 
votions, and the time when we are moſt indiſpoſed to 
pray. Both theſe ſeaſons equally ſerve to inſtruct us in 
the knowledge of ourſelves, and how to govern the 
motions of our hearts. 

Refle& with yourſelf, how it was with you ; what 
circumſtances you was in; what had happened to you; 
what you had been doing ; what thoughts you had in 
your head at ſuch a time, when you found yourſelf / 
alfected with your devotions. Now if you find out 
what ſtate you was then in, when you was diſpoſed to 
pray fo fervently, then you have found out a certain 
way of raiſing your devotion at another time. For do 
but put yourſelf in the ſame ſtate, recal the ſame 
thoughts, and do as you had then been doing, and you 
will find the ſame cauſes will again produce the fame 
effects, and you will be again in the ſame temper of de- 
votion. If you was then to put down in writing, ſome 
ſhort remembrance of the chief things that ever raiſed 
your heart to fervency of prayer, bo that you might 
have recourſe to a full view of them as often as your 
mind wanted ſuch aſſiſtance, you would ſoon find a 
benefit that would well reward your labour. On the 
.contrary, whenever you have found yourſelf wery much 
indiſpoſed for prayer, reflect with yourſelf, what „ate 
you was then in; what had happened unto you; what 
thoughts you had in your head; what aſſions were then 
awakened ; what you had been doing, or were intend- 
ing todo; for when you have found out the ſtate that 
you was then in, you have found out the real hin- 
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drances of your devotion, and are made certain what 
things you are to avoid, in order to keep yourſelf in a 
temper of devotion. 

If you was here again to make ſhort remembrances 
in writing, of the chief things which at fuch times ren- 
dered you indiſpoſed for prayer, and oblige yourſelf 
frequently to read them and reflect upon them, you 
would, by this means, fet a mark upon every thin 
that did you any hurt, and have a conſtant, faithful 
information of what ways of life you are moſt to avoid. 
If in examining your ſtate, you ſhould find that ſome- 
times impertinent wiſits, foo/iſh \converſation, or a day 
idly ſpent in civil compliances with the humours and 
pleaſures of other people, has rendered your mind du/? 
and indiſpoſed, and leſs affected with devotion, than at 
other times; then you will have found, that imperti- 
nent viſits, and ceremonious compliances in ſpending 
our time, are not /ittle, indifferent things; but are to 
be number'd amongſt thoſe things which have a great 
effet upon our minds, and ſuch as are to be =_— 
watched and guarded againſt, by all thoſe who are ſo 
wiſe as to deſire to be daily. alive unto God in the ſpirit 
and temper of devotion. 

I paſs now to another obſervation upon the benefit 
of frequent prayers. | : 

Thirdly, frequent and continued prayer is the beft 
remedy againſt the power of ſin. I do not mean only 
as it procures the divine Grace and aſſiſtance; but as 
it naturally convinces, inſiruds, and fortifies the mind 
againſt all fin. For every endeavour to pray, is an en- 
deavour to feel the truth of our prayers ; to convince. our 
minds of the reaſonableneſs and fitneſs of thoſe things, 
dat are the ſubject of our prayers ; ſo that he who prays 
4 Wl moſt, is one that moſt labours to convince his heart and 
mind of the guilt, deformity, and miſery of fin. Prayer 
therefore, conſidered merely as an exerciſe of the heart 
upon ſuch ſubjects, is the moſt certain way to deſtroy 
the power of fin ; becauſe ſo far as we pray, ſo far we 
renew our convictions, enlighten our minds, and fortify 
our hearts by freſh reſolutions. We are therefore ta 
conſider the neceſſity and 1 of prayer, not only as 
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it is that which God hears; but alſo as it is that, which 
by its natural tendency alters and correds our opinions 
and judgments, and forms our hearts to ſuch ways of 
thinking, as are ſuitable to the matter of our prayers. 

Now this is an unanſwerable argument for frequency 
and continuance in prayer; ſince if prayer at all con- 
vinces the mind, frequency and continuance in prayer, 
muſt be the moſt certain way to eſtabliſh the mind in a 
ſteady well-grounded ſtate of con viction. They there- 
ſore who are for ſhort prayers, becauſe they ſuppoſe, 
that God does not need much intreaty, ought alſo to 
ſhew, that the heart of man does not need aſſiſtance of 
much prayer; that it is ſo regular and uniſorm in its 
tendency to God; fo full of right judgments and good 
motions, as not to need that ſtrength and light, and 


help, which ariſe from much praying. For unleſs this af 
be the ſtate of our hearts, we ſhall want much prayer th 
to mode and awake ourſelves, tho? but little was neceſ- — 


ſary to excite the goodneſs of God. If therefore men * 
would conſider prayer, not only as it is an invocation of wi 
.God, but alſo as it is an exerciſe of holy thoughts, as it 0 
is an endeavour to feel and be affected with the great E 
truths of religion, they would ſoon ſee, that tho God 
is ſo good, as not to need much calling upon; yet that 
man is ſo weak as to need much aſſiſtance, and to be 
under a conſtant neceſſity of that help, and light, and 
improvement which ariſes from praying much. 

It is perhaps for this reaſon, that God promiſes to 
give to thoſe who are importunate, and aſk without cea- 
ing, to encourage us to practiſe that exerciſe, which 
.is the moſt natural cure of the diforders of our fouls. 
If God does not give to us at our firſt aſking ; if he only 
gives to thoſe who are importunate ; it is not becauſe 
-Qur prayers make any change in God, but becauſe our 
importunity has made a change in ourſelves ; it has 
altered our hearts, and renderd us proper objects of 
God's gifts and graces. When therefore we would 
know how much we ought to pray, we muſt conſider 
how much our hearts want to be altered, and remem- 
ber that the great work of prayer, is to work upon 


ourſelves ; it is not to move and affect God, but it is 
to 
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to move and affect our own hearts, and fill thetn with 
ſuch tempers as God delights to reward. 

Prayer is never ſo good a preſervation againſt ſin, 
it never ſo corrects and amends the heart, as when we 
extend it to all the particulars of our ſtate, enumerat- 
ing all our wants, infirmities, and diſorders, not be- 
cauſe God needs to be informed of them, but becauſe 
by this means we inform ourſelves, and make our 
hearts in the beſt manner acquainted with our true 
condition. When our prayers are thus particular, 
deſcending to all the circumſtances of our condition, 
they become by this means a faithful glaſs to us, and 
ſo often as we pray, fo often we fee ourſelves in a true 
light. | 

This is the moſt likely means to raiſe in us proper 
affections, to make us feel the force and truth of ſuch 
things, as are the ſubje& of our devotions. Don't be 
content therefore with confeſſing yourſelf to be a /in- 
ner, or with praying againſt fin in general, for this 
will but a little affect your mind, it will only ſhew 
you to yourſelf in ſuch a ſtate as all mankind are in; 
but if you find yourſelf out, if you confeſs and lay 
open the guilt of your own particular fins, if you pray 
conſtantly againſt ſuch particular ſins as you find your- 
ſelf moſt ſubject to, the frequent fight of your own fins, 
end your conflant deploring of their guilt, will give your 
prayers entrance into your heart, and put you upon 
meaſures how to amend your life. 

If you confeſs yourſelf only to be a inner, you only 
confeſs yourſelf to be a man; but when you deſcribe 
and confeſs your own particular guilt, then you find 
cauſe for your own particular ſorrow, then you give 
your prayers all the power they can have, to affect 
and wound your hearts. In like manner, when you, 
pray for God's grace, don't be fatisfied with a general 
petition, but make your prayers ſuitable to your de- 
ſects; and continue to aſk for ſuch gifts and graces of 
the Holy Spirit, as you find yourſelf moſt defective in; 
for this will not only give life to your petitions, and 
Dn I make your heart go along with them, but will alſo be 
the ſureſt means to fit and prepare you for ſuch graces, 
10 u you pray for, 5 
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Laſtly, this particularity in our prayers, is the grea- 
teſt trial of the truth of our hearts. 

A man perhaps thinks he prays for humility, becauſe 
he has the word, humility, in his prayers. *But if he 
was to branch out humility into all its particular parts, 
he would perhaps find himſelf not diſpoſed to pray for 
them. -If he was to repreſent to himſelf the ſeveral 
particulars, which make a man poor in ſpirit, he would 
find his heart not deſirous of them. So that the only 
way to know the truth of our hearts, and whether we 
really pray for any virtue, is to have all its parts in 
our prayers, and make our petitions aſk for it in all 
its inftances. If the proud man -was to pray daily, 
and frequently for humility in all its kinds, and to beg 
of God to remove him from all occaſions of ſuch pride, 
as is common to his particular late, and to diſappoint 
him in all his attempts, that were contrary to humili- 
ty, he would find, that ſuch prayers would either con- 
quer his pride, or his pride would put an end to his 
prayers. For it would be impoſlible to live long in 
any inſtances of pride, if his daily and frequent prayers 
were petitions againſt thoſe particular inſtances. Now 
every one may make his private devotions thus uſeful 
to him, if he has but piety enough to intend it. For 
every one may know his own ſtate if he will: we in- 
deed commonly ſay, that people are blind to them- 
ſelves, and know the leaſt of their true ſtate, We paſs 
this judgment upon people, becauſe we ſee them pre- 
tending to ſo many virtues, which do not belong to 
them, and declaiming againſt vices, to which they 
are the. moſt ſubject. Therefore we ſay, that men 
-don't know themſelves ; but this is falſe reaſoning. 
Me ſee people often pretending to be rich; now this 
is not, becauſe they don't know their ſtate, but becauſe 
they would not have you to know it, and they pre- 
ſume it poſſible to impoſe upon you. Now the caſe 
is juſt the ſame in all other pretences. The falſe, the 
proud, the worldly man that pretends to fidelity, hu- 
mility, and heavenly affection, knows that he is neither 
faithtul, nor humble, nor heavenly-minded ; he no 


more thinks be has theſe virtues, than a man * 
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as a great eſtate, when he endeavours to be thought 
rich; he: knows that he only affects the reputation of 
theſe virtues, and is only blind in this, that he imagines 
he impoſes upon you, and paſſes for the man he is not. 
Every man therefore has knowledze enough of him- 
ſelf, to know how eto make his prayers particularly 
fitzed to the corruption and diſorders of his heart; and 
when he is ſo defirous of ſalvation, as to enter into ſuch 
a method of prayer, he will find, that he has taken the 
beſt means to make his prayers effectual remedies - 
againſt all his fins. Let me now only add this one 
word more, that he Who has learned to pray, has 
learned the greateſt ſecret of a holy and happy life. 
Which way ſoever elſe we let looſe our hearts, they 
wilt return unto'us again empty and weary. Time will - 
convince the waineft and blindeft minds, that happineſs 
is no more to be found in the things of this world, 
than it is to be dug out of the earth. But when the 
motions of our hearts, are motions of piety, tending, . 
to God in conftant acts of devotion, love, and deſire, 
then have we found reſt unto our ſouls; then is it, that - 
we have conquered the miſery of our nature, and nei- 
ther love nor deſire in vain; then is it, that we have 
found out a good ſuited to our natures, that is equal to 
all our wants, that is a conſtant ſource of comfort and 
refreſhment, that will fill us with peace and joyful ex- 
ectations here, and eternal happineſs hereafter. For 
e that lives in the ſpirit and temper of devotion, -- 
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whoſe heart is always full of God, lives at the % of 
human happineſs, and is the fartheſt removed from all 
the vanities and vexations, which diſturb and weary 
5 the minds of men, that are devoted to the world. 
Gro 
8 UR religion teaches us, that as we have born the 
F image of the earthly, ſo we ſhall bear the image of 
5 the heavenly, that after our death we ſhall riſe to a ſtate 
o of life and happineſs, like to that life and happineſs, 


5 which our bleſſed Saviour enjoys at the right hand of 
—_ K 3 God. 
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God. Since therefore it is the great end of our reli- 
gion to make us fellow-heirs with Chriſt, and partakers 
of the ſame happineſs, it is not to be wondered at, 
that our religion ſhould require us to be like Chriſt in 
this life, to imitate his example, that we may enter 
into that ſtate of happineſs, which he enjoys in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

For how can we think that we are going to the ſon 
of God, that we are to be hereafter as he is, unleſs we 
conform to his ſpirit in this life, and make it our great 
endeavour to be what he was when he was here. Let 
it therefore here be obſerved, that the nature of our 


as our ble{ied Saviour now enjoys; you are therefore 
to live in the ſpirit and temper that he lived, and 
maxe yourſelves firſt like him here, that you may be 
.de him hereafter, So that we need not look for 
particular texts of ſcripture, which command us to 
imitate the life of Chriſt, becauſe we are taught this 
duty by a ſtronger and more convincing authority ; 
becauſe, as the end and deſign of our religion, is to 
make us one with Chriſt hereaſter, partakers of the ſame 
ſtate of lite, ſo it plainly calls us to be one with him 
here, and to be partakers of the ſame ſpirit and temper 
in which he lived on earth. When it is ſaid, that we 
are to imitate the life of Chriſt, it is not meant, that 
we are called to the fame manner of life, or the ſame 
fort of actions, for this cannot be; but it is certain, 
that we are called to the ſame ſpirit and temper, which 
was the ſpirit and temper of our bleſſed Saviour's life 
and actions. We are to be like him in heart and 


fame end, and to govern our lives by the ſame ſpirit. 
This is an imitation of Jeſus Chriſt, which is as ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation, as it is neceſſary ta believe in his 

name. 


mind, to act by the ſame rule, to look tewards the 
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name. This is the ſole end of all the counſels, com- 
mands and doQtines of Chriſt, to make us like him- 
ſelf, to fill us with his ſpirit and temper, and make us 
live according to the rule and manner of his life. Ag” 
no doctrines are true, but ſuch as are according to the 
doQrines of Chriſt, ſo it is equally certain, that no 
life is regular or Chriſtian, but ſuch as is according to 
the pattern and example of the life of Chriſt, For he 
lived as infallibly as he taught; and it is as irregular to 
vary from his example, as it is falſe to diſſent from his 
doctrines, To live as he lived, it as certainly the one 
ſole way of living as we ought, as to believe as he 
taught, is the one ſole way, ot believing as we ought. 
Jam, faith Jeſus, the way, the truth, andthe lire - 
man cometh unto the Father but by me. Chriſtians oſten 
hear theſe words, and perhaps think that they have 
enough fulfilled them by believing in Jeſus Chriſt. But 
they ſhould conſider, that when Jeſus Chriſt ſaith he is 
the way, his meaning is, that his way of life is to be the 
way in which all Chriſtians are to live, and that it is 
by living after the manner of his life that any man 
cometh unto the Father. So that the doctrine of this 
paſſage is this, that however we may call ourſelves” 
Chriſtians, or diſciples of Chriſt, yet we cannot come 
unto God the Father, but by entering into that way 
of life, which was the way of our Saviour's life. And 
we muſt remember, that there is no other way beſides - 
this; nothing can poſſibly bring us to God, but that 
way of life, which firſt makes us one with Chriſt, and 
teacheth us to walk as he walked. For we may as 
well expect to go to a heaven where Chriſt is not, as 
to go to that where he is, without the ſpirit and tem- 
oy which carried him thither. If Chriſtians would 
ut ſuffer themſelves to reflect upon this duty, their 
own minds would ſoon convince them of the reaſona- 
bleneſs and neceflity of it. For who can find the leaſt 
ſhadow of a reaſon, why he ſhould not imitate the life 
of Chriſt, or why Chriſtians ſhould think of any other 
rule of life? It would be as eaſy to ſhew that Chriſt” 
acted amiſs, as that we need not act after his example. 
K 4 nd 
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And to think that theſe are degrees of holineſs, which, 
tho” very gcod in themſelves, are yet not neceſſary 
Jor us to aſpire ater, is the ſame abſurdity as to think, 
that it was not neceſſary for our Saviour to have been 
ſo perfect . himſelf as he was. For, give the reaſon 
why ſuch degrees of holineſs and purity became our 
Saviour, and you will give as good a reaſon for us to 
aſpire after them. For as the ſon of God took not 
on him the nature of angels, but the. nature of man, 
as he was in all points made like unto us, fin only ex- 
cepted ; ſo we are ſure, that there was no ſpirit or 
temper that was excellent in him, that recommended 
him to God, but would be allo excellent in us, and 
recommend us to God, if we could arrive at it. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that Jeſus was the Sawicur of 
the world, that he was born to redeem mankind, was 
the Cen of God, and therefore in a condition ſo diffe- 
on from ours, that his life can be no rule of our lite. 

o this it may be anſwered, that theſe differences 
don't make the life of Chriſt to be leſs the rule and 
znodel of all Chriſtians. For, as I obſerved before, it 
is the ſpirit and temper of Chriſt, that all Chriſtians 
are to imitate, and not his particular actions; they are 
to do their proper work in that fpirit and temper, in 
which Chriſt did the work on which he was ſent. 
So that altho' Chriſtians are not redeemers of the 
world, as he was, tho' they have not his extraordina- 
Ty powers, nor that great work to finiſh, which he 
had; yet they have their work to do in the manner 
that he did his; they have their part to act, which, 
tho it be a different part, muſt not be performed with 
a different fpirit, but with ſuch obedience to God, 
ſuch regard to his glory, for ſuch ends of ſalvation, 
for ſuch good of others, and with all ſuch holy 
diſpoſitions, as our bleſſed Saviour manifeſted in every 
part of his life. A ſervant of the loweſt order is in a 
very different ſtate from his maſter; yet we may very 
juſtly exhort ſuch a one to follow the example of a 
pious and charitable maſter, not becauſe he can per- 
form the /ame in/tances of piety and charity, but * 
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he may ſhew the /ame ſpirit of piety and charity in the 
actions which are proper to his ſtate. This may ſhew 
us, that the different ſtate of our Lord and Maſter leaves 
him till the exact rule and pattern of his loweſt ſer- 
vants, who, tho' they cannot come up to the great- 
neſs of his actions, may yet act according to that ſpi- 
rit from whence they proceeded ; and then are the 
true followers of Chriſt, when they are following+his 
ſpirit and temper, acting according to his ends and 
deſigns, and doing that in their ſeveral ftates, which 
Chriſt did in his. | 
The Redeemer of the world came into the world to 
ſave the world; now we muſt enter into this ſame de- 
ſign, and make ſalvation the greateſt buſineſs of our 
lives; tho' we cannot like him, contribute towards it, 
yet we mult contribute all that we can, and make the 
ſalvation of our ſelves and others, the one only great 
care of our lives. 
The poor widew's miles were but a ſmall matter in 
themſelves, yet as they were the utmoſt ſhe could do, 
our bleſſed Saviour ſet them above the larger contribu- 
tions of the rich. This may encourage people in 
every ſtate of life to be contented with their capacity 
of doing good, provided that they do but act up o it. 
Let no one think that he is too low, too mean and pri- 
vate to follow his Lord and Maſter in the ſalvation of 
fouls; let him but add his mite, and if it be all that 
he hath, he ſhall be thought to have done much, and 
be reckoned amongſt thoſe that have beſt performed 
their Maſter's will. It is not meant by this, that all 
people are to be preachers and teachers of religion, no 
more than all are to be apoſtles, or all prophets, or all 
workers of miracles. Chriſtians are like members of 
one and the ſame body ; they are as different from 
one another as hands and eyes, and have as different 
offices to perform ; yet may their different parts ſerve 
and promote the ſame common end. As the eye cannot 
ſay to the hand, I hade no need of thee ; nor again, the 
head to the feet, I have no need of you (a) ; fo neither can 
the learned teacher ſay, he hath no need of the private 
K 5 and 
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and unlearned perſon, For the work of ſalvation 
is Carried on by all hands, as well by him that is taught, 
as by him that teacheth. For an unlearned perſon, by 
being defirous of inſtruction, and careful to comply 
with it, may, by theſe very diſpoſitions promote fal- 
vation in as true a degree, as he that is able and wil- 
ling to inftrut. This teachable diſpoſition, may more 
effectually draw others to a like temper of mind, than 
another man's ability and care of teaching, And 
perhaps in many inſtances the ſucceſs of the teacher, 
is more owing to the manners and example of ſome 
perſon that is taught, than to the power and ſtrength 
of the teacher. Therefore tho' as the apoſtle faith, 
all have not the gift of healing, tho' all do not ſpeak 
with tongues, yet all have ſome part that they may 
act in the ſalvation of mankind, and may follow 
their Lord and Maſter in the great work, for which 
he came down from heaven. We muſt not there- 
fore think, that it is only the buſineſs of clergymen 
to carry on the work of ſalvation, but muſt remember, 
that we are engaged in the ſame buſineſs, tho' not in 
the ſame manner. Had the poor widow thought her- 
ſelf excuſed from taking care of the treaſury, had ſhe 
thought that it belonged only to the rich to contribute 
to it, we find that ſhe had been miſtaken, and had loſt 
that great commendation which our Saviour beſtowed 
upon her. Now it may be, that ſome widows may 
be ſo very poor, as not to have ſo much as a mite to 

ive to the treaſury, who mult therefore content them- 

Ives with the charity of their hearts; but this can 
never happen in the buſineſs of ſalvation ; here no 
one can be ſo poor, ſo deſtitute, ſo mean and private, 
as not to have a mite to contribute towards it. For 
no circumſtances of life can hinder us from being 
examples of piety and goodneſs, and making our lives 
a /eſſon of inftraQion to all that are about us. And he 
that lives an exemplary life, tho' his ſtate be never ſo 
pcor and mean, is largely contributing to the ſalvation 
of others, and proving himſelf the beft follower of his 
Lord and Maſter. wt, 
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This therefore is the firſt great inſtance in which we 
are to follow the example and ſpirit of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour. He came to ſave the world, to raiſe man- 
kind to a happineſs in heaven; we muſt therefore all 
conſider ourſelves as called to carry on this great work, - 
to concur with our Saviour in this glorious deſign. - 
For how can we think ourſelves to be his followers, 
it we do not follow him in that for which alone he 
came into the world ? How can we be like the Saviour 
of the world, unleſs the ſalvation of the world be our 
chief and conſtant care? We cannot ſave the world 
as he ſaved it, but yet we can contribute our mite to 
wards it. How knoweſtl thou, O wife, ſaith the apoſ- 
tle, whether thou ſhalt ſave thy huſband? Or how © 
knoweſt thou, O man, whether thou ſhalt ſave thy wife ? 
(a) This ſhews very plainly, that all perſons may - 
have a great ſhare in the ſalvation of thoſe that are 
near them, and that they are to conſider themſelves as 
expreſly call'd to this great work. For the apoſtle 
uſes it as the ſame argument both to huſband and wife, 
which ſuppoſes that it is a buſineſs, in which one is as 
much concern'd as the other. The woman we know is 
not allow'd to ſpeak in the church, yet is ſhe intruſted with 
ſome ſhare in the ſalvation of the world, ſhe is called to 
this great work, and ſuppoſed equally capable of ſaving 
the huſband, as the huſband of ſaving the wife. Now 
what is here ſaid of huſband and wife, we muſt extend 
to every ſtate and relation of this life; brothers and i 
ters, relations, friends, and neighbours, muſt all conſider 
themſelves, as called to the edification and ſalvation of 
one another. How knoweſt thou, O iter, whether 
thou ſhalt fave thy Brother? How knoweſt thou, O 
man, whether thou ſhalt ſave thy neighbour ? is a way 
of thinking, that ought never to be out of our minds. 
For this would make brothers and ſiſters bear with one 
another, if they conſidered, that they are to do that 
for one another, which Chriſt has done for all the 
world. This reflection would turn our anger towards 
bad relations, into care and tenderneſs for their ſouls ; 
we ſhould not be glad to get away from them, but an 

them 
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them more of our company, and be more exact in our 
behaviour towards them, always ſuppoſing it poſſible, 
that our good converſation may ſome time or other affect 
them, and that God may make uſe of us as a means of 
their ſalvation. 

Eutropius is very good and pious himſelf ; but then 
his fault is, that he ſeeks only the converſation of pi- 
ous and good people; he is careful and exact in his be- 
haviour towards his virtuous friends and acquaintance, 
always ſtudying to oblige them, and never think- 
ing he has done enough for them ; but gets away 
from, and avoids thoſe that are of another temper. 
Now Eutropius ſhould recolle&, that this is acting 
like a phyfictan that would take care of the healthy, 
and diſregard thoſe that are fick, He ſhould re- 
member, that his irreligious friends and relations are 
the very perſons that are fallen to his care, to be 
edify'd by him, and that he is as directly called to take 
care of their ſalvation, as tlie huſband to take care of 
the unbelieving wife. Eutropius therefore, if he would 
imitate his Lord and maſter, muſt apply to the /off 
Heep of the houſe of Iſrael, and endeavour, by all the 
innocent arts of pleaſing and converſing with his 
friends, to gain them to repentance. We muſt not ex- 
cuſe ourſelves from this care, by ſaying that our rela- 
tions are obſtinate, hardened, and careleſs of all our 
behaviour towards them, but muſt ſupport ourſelves 
with the apoſtle's argument, How knoweſt thou, O 
man, whether it will be always ſo, or whether thou 
may'ſ not at laſt ſave thy relation? 

The apoſtle ſaith, Deſrey not him with thy meat for 
avhoum Chriſt died. (a) We may therefore juſtly reaſon 
thus with ourſelves, that as it lies much in our power 
to hinder the ſalvation, ſo it muſt be in our power in 
an equal degree to edify and promote the ſalvation of 
thoſe whom Jeſus Chriſt died to fave. Deſtroy not 
therefore by thy negligence, by thy impatience, b 
thy want of care, that relation for whom Chriſt died, 
nor think that thou haſt done enough to ſave thoſe 
that relate to thee, till there is no more that thou mon 
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do for them. 'This is the ſtate in which all Chriſtians 
are to conſider themſelves, as appointed by God in 
their ſeveral ſtations, to carry on that great work, for 
which Chriſt came into the world. Clergymen ate not 
the only men that have a cure of ſouls, but every 
Chriſtian has ſome people about him, whoſe ſalvation 
he is oblig'd to be careful of, with whom he is to live 
in all godlineſs and purity, that they may have the 
benefit of his example and aſſiſtance in their duty 
to God. So that all Chriſtians, though ever fo hy 
and mean and private, muſt conſider themſelves as 
hired by Chriſt to work in his wineyard; for as no 
circumſtances of life can hinder us from ſaving our- 
ſelves, ſo neither can they hinder us from promoting 
the ſalvation of others. Now tho' we have according 
to our different ſtations, different parts to act; yet, if 
we are careful of that part which is fallen to our ſhare, 
we may make ourſelves equally objects ot God's fa- 
vours, 

Thou, it may be, art not a precpher, God has not 
honoured thee with this poſt in his ſervice, yet needeſt 
thou not fall ſhort of this happinels ; for our Saviour 
hath ſaid, That he that receiveth a prophet in the nam? of 
a prophet, ſhall receive a prophet's reward. Now this 
ſhews us, that tho' all men have not the ſame part to 
act in the common ſalvation ; yet that none will be 
loſers by that ſtate they are in, if they be but true to 
the particular duties of it. If they do all the good 
they can in their particular fate, they will be looked 
upon with ſuch acceptance, as the poor widow that 
gave all that ſhe had, Hence we may learn the great- 
neſs of their folly, who neglecting the exact perfor- 
mance of ſuch duties as fall within their power, are 
pleaſing themſelves with the great things they would 
do, were they but in another ſtate, 253 

Clemens has his head full of imaginary piety. He 
is often propoſing to himſelf what he would do if he 
had a great eſtate ; he would outdo all charitable men 
that are gone before him: he would retire from the 
world ; he would have no equipage ; he would allow 
himſelf only neceſſaries, that widows and lg 
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the ſick and diſtreſted, might find relief out of his 
eſtate. He tells you, that all other ways of ſpending 
an eſtate is folly and madneſs. 

Now Clemens has at preſent a moderate eſtate, which 
he ſpends upon himſelt in the ſame vanities and indul- 
gences, as other people do: he might live upon one 
third of his fortune, and make the reſt the ſupport of 
the poor; but he does nothing of all this that is in his 
power, but pleaſes himſelf with what he would do, 
if his power was greater. Come to thy ſenſes, Ce- 
mens; do not talk what thou wouldſt do, if thou waſt 
an augel, but conſider what thou canſt do as thou art a 
man. Make the beſt uſe of thy preſent ſlate, do now 
as thou thinkeſt thou would do with a great eſtate, 
be Haring, deny thyſelf, abſtain from all vanities, that 
the poor may be better maintained, and then thou art 
as Charitable as thou canſt be in any eſtate. Remem- 
ber the poor widow's mite. 

Ferwvidus is a regular man, and exact in the duties of 
religion; but then the greatneſs of bis zeal to be doing 
things that he cannot, makes him over-look thoſe lic- 
tle ways of doing good, which are every day in his 

wer. Fervidus is only forry that he is not in holy 
orders, and that his life is not ſpent in a buſineſs the 
moſt deſrrable of all things in the world. He is often 
thinking what reformation he would make in the 
world, if he was a prieſt or a biſhop ; he would have de- 
voted himſelf wholly to God and religion, and have 
bad no other care, but how to fave ſouls. But do not 
believe yourſelf, Ferwidus; for if you deſired in earneſt 
to be a clergyman, that you might devote yourſelf en- 
tirely to the ſalvation of others, why then are you not 
doing all that you can in the ſtate that you are now 
in ? Would you take extraordinary care of a pariſh, 
or a dioceſe, why then are you not as extraordinary in 
the care of your family ? If you think the care of 
other people's ſalvation, to be the happieſt buſineſs in 
the world, why do you neglect the care of thoſe who 
are fallen into your hands Why do you ſhew no con- 
cern for the ſouls of your ſervants? If they do their 


buſineſs for which you hired them, you never trouble 
your 
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your head about their Chriſtianity. Nay, Ferwidus, 
you are fo far from labouring to make thoſe that are 
about you truly devout and holy, that you almoſt put 
it out of their power to be ſo, You hire a coachman 
to carry you to church, and to fit in the ſtreet with 
your Horſes whilſt you are attending upon divine ſer- 
vice. You never aſk him how he ſupplies the loſs of 
divine fervice, or what means he takes to preſerve him- 
felf in a ſtate of piety. You imagine that if you was 
a clergyman, ap would be ready to lay down your life 
for your flock ; yet you cannot lay aſide a /ittle flate 
to promote the ſalvation of your ſervants. It is not 
deſired of you, Ferwidus, to die a martyr for your bre- 
thren ; you are only required to go to church on ſoot, 
to ſpare ſome /ate and attendance, to bear ſometimes 
with a little rain and dirt, rather than keep thoſe fouls 
which are as dear to God and Chriſt as yours is, 
from their full hare in the common worſhip of Chri- 
ſtians. Do but deny yourſelf ſuch ſmall matters as 
theſe, let us but ſee that you can take the leaſt trouble 
to make all your ſervants and dependants true ſervants 
of God, and then you ſhall be allowed to imagine, 
what good you would have done, had you been devo- 
ted to the altar. 

Eugenia is a good young woman, full of pious 
diſpoſitions ; ſhe is intending, if ever ſhe has a family, 
to be the beft mifireſs of it that ever was, her houſe 
ſhall be a /chov/ of religion, and her children and ſer- 
vants ſhall be brought up in the ſtricteſt practice of pi- 
ety ; ſhe will ſpend her time, and live in a very diffe- 
rent manner from the reſt of the world. It may be ſo, 
Eugenia, the piety of your mind makes me think that 
you intend all this with ſincerity. But you are not yet 
at the head of a family, and perhaps never may be. 
But, Eugenia, you have now one maid, and you do not 
know what religion ſhe is of; ſhe dreſſes you for the 
church, you aſk her for what you want, and then leave 
her to have as little Chriſtianity as ſhe pleaſes. You 
turn her-away, you hire another, ſhe comes, and goes no 
more inſtructed or edified in religion by living with 
you, than if ſhe had lived with any body elſe. And 
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this comes to paſs, becauſe your mind is taken up 
with greater things, and you reſerve yourſelf to make 
a whole family religious, if ever you come to be head 
of it. You need not ſtay, Eugenia, to be fo extraordi- 
nary a perſon, the opportunity is now in your hands, 
you may now ſpend your time, and live in as different 
a manner from the reſt of the world, as ever you can 
in any other ſtate. Your maid is your family at pre- 
ſent, ſhe is under your care, be now that religious go- 
verneſs that you intend to be; teach her the catechi/m, 
hear her read, exhort her to pray, take her with you 
to church, perſuade her to love the divine ſervice as you 
love it, edify her with your converſation, fill her with 
your own notions of piety, and ſpare no pains to make 
her as holy and devout as yourſelf, When you do 
thus much good in your preſent ſtate, then are you 
that extraordinary perſon that you intend to be; and 
till you thus hve up to your preſent ſtate, there is but 
little hopes that the altering of your ſtate will alter 
your way of life. | 

I might eaſily produce more inſtances of this 
kind, where people are vainly pleaſing themſelves with 
an imaginary perfection to be arrived at ſome time or 
other, when they are in different circumſtances, and 
neglecting that real good which is proper to their ſtate, 
and always in their power. But theſe are, 1 hope, 
ſufficient to ſhew my reader how to examine his own 
life, and find out himſelf, if I have not done it for 
him. | 

There is no falſeneſs of our hearts, that leads us in- 
to greater errors, than imagining, that we ſhall ſome 
time or other be better than we are, or need be now ; 
for Perfection has no dependance upon external circum- 
ſtances, it wants no times or opportunities; but is then 
in its higheſt ſtate, when we are making the beft ue of 
that condition in which we are placed. The poor vi- 
dw did not ſtay till ſhe was rich, before ſhe contribu- 
ted to the treaſury ; ſhe readily brought her mite, and, 
little as it was, it got her the reward and commendati- 
on of great charity. We muſt therefore all of us imi- 
tate the wiſdom of the poor widow, and exerciſe every 
virtue 


virtue in the ſame manner that ſhe exerciſed her chari- 
ty. We muſt ſtay for no time or opportunities, wait 
for no change of life, or fancied abilities, but remem- 
her that every time, is a time for piety and perfection. 
Every thing but piety has its hindrances ; but piety, 
the more it is hindered, the higher it is raiſed. Let vs 
therefore not vainly ſay, that if we had lived in our Sa- 
viour's days, we would have followed him, or that if 
we could work miracles, we would devote ourſelves to 
his glory. For to follow Chriſt as far as we can in our 
preſent ſtate, and to do all that we are able for his glo- 
ry, is as acceptable to him, as if we were working mi— 
cles in his name. 

The greatneſs that we are to aim at, is not the 
greatneſs of our Saviour's particular actions; but it is 
the greatneſs of his ſpirit and temper, that we are to 
act by in all parts of our life. Now every ſtate of life, 
whether publick or private, whether bond or fret whe- 
ther high or /ow, is capable of being conducted and 
governed by the ſame ſpirit and temper, and conſe- 
quently every ſtate of lite may carry us to the ſame 
degree of likeneſs to Chriſt. So that tho' we can in. 
no reſpþe come up to the actions, yet we muſt in every 
reſpect act by the ſpirit and temper of Chriſt. Learn 
of me, ſaith our bleſſed Lord, for I am meek and lauly 
in heart. He doth not fay, be ye in the ſtate and con- 
dition that I am in, for that was impoſſible ; yet tho 
ever ſo different in ſtate and condition, he calls upon 
ns to be like him in meekneſs and lowlineſs of heart 

and ſpirit, and makes it neceſſary for us to go through 
cdur particular ſtate with that ſpirit and temper, which 
was the ſpirit and temper of his whole lite. So far 
therefore as we can learn the heart and ſpirit of our 
Saviour; ſo far as we can diſcover the wiſdom, purity, 
and heavenlineſs of his deſigns ; fo far we have learn- 
ed what ſpirit and temper we ought to be of, and mult 
no more think ourſelves at liberty to act by any other 
» B fpirit, than we are at liberty to chuſe another Saviour. 
In all our actions and ways of life we mult appeal 
to this rule, we muſt reckon ourſelves no farther living 
like Chriſtians, than as we live like Chriſt, and be 
: | aſſured, 
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aſſured, that ſo far as we depart from the Spirit of 
| Chriſt, ſo far we depart from that ſtate to which he 
; has called us. For the fon of God has called us to 
ve as he did, to walk in the ſame Spirit that he walk- 
ed, that we may be in the fam? happineſs with him 
when this liie is at an end. And indeed who can 
think that any thing but the /ame life can lead to the 
ſame ſtate ? 
When our bleſſed Saviour was upon the croſs, he. 
thus prayed for his enemies, Father, forgive them, for 
they kunt not wvhat they do. (a) Now all Chriſtians 
readily acknowledge, that this temper of Chriſt is to 
be the ext rule of our temper on the like occaſion, 
that we are not to fall ſhort of it, but muſt be perfectly 
like Chriſt in this charity towards our murderers. But | 
then perhaps they do not enough conſider, that for the | 
very ſame reaſon, every other temper of Chriſt, is as f 
much the exad rule of all Chriſtians, as his temper to- ( 
wards his murderers. For are we to be thus diſpoſed l, 
towards our perſecutors and murderers, becauſe Chriſt 5 
was ſo diſpoſed towards his? And is it not as good an 0 
argument, that we ate to be ſo and ſo diſpoſed towards | w 
the world, and all worldly enjoyments, becauſe Chriſt 
was fo diſpoſed towards them? He was as right in one pe 
caſe as the other, and no more-erred in his temper to- | 
wards worldly things, than in his temper towards his | 
enemies. Should we not fail to be good Chriſtians, if bu 
we fell ſhort of that forgiving Spirit, which the bleſſed F th 
Jeſus ſhewed upon the croſs? And ſhall we not equally fro 
fail to be good Chriſtians, if we fall ſhort of that hum- the 
ble and meek. Spirit which he ſhewed in all his life? al 
Can any one tell why the temper of Chriſt towards his I to! 
enemies, ſhould be more the exact meaſure of our | hay 
temper, than any other ſpirit that he ſhewed upon any | wh; 
other occaſion ? Think, reader, if thou canſt find a ma] 
reaſon, why thou may'ſt not as well forgive thy ene- | thin 
| mies leſs than Chriſt forgave his, as to love the world ¶ any 
| more than he loved it? If thou can'tt tell why it is not I rich 
1 as dangerous, to be wanting in the humility, meekneſs, ger £ 
and other tempers of Chriſt, as to be wanting in his this 
charity af b. 
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charity towards his enemies. We muſt therefore either 
own, that we may be good Chriſtians, without the 
forgiving ſpirit, which Chriſt then exerciſed, or we 
muſt own, that we are not good Chriſtians, whenever 
we depart from the Spirit of Chriſt in any other inſlunces. 
For the Spirit of Chriſt conſiſted as much in meekneſs,. 
humility, devotion, and renunciation of the world, 
as in the forgiving his enemies: they therefore, who 
are contrary to Chriſt in any of. theſe tempers, are no 
more like to Chriſt, than they who are contrary to 
him in this ſoregiving ſpirit. If you was to ſee a Chri- 
tian dying without this temper towards thoſe that de- 
ſtroyed him, you would be frighted at it; you would 
think that man in a dreadſul ſtate, that died without. 
that temper in which Chriſt died. But then remember, 
that he judges as rightly, who thinks it equally dread- 
ful to live in any other ſpirit, that is not the Spirit of 
Chriſt, If thou art not living in that meekneſs and /ows- 
lineſs of heart, in that diſregard of the world, that love 
of God, that ſelf-denial and dewotion in which our Savi- 
our lived, thou art as unlike to him, as he that dies 
without that temper, in which he died. 

The ſhort of the matter is this, the ſpirit and tem- 
per of Chriſt is the ric meaſure of the ſpirit and tem- 
— of all Chriſtians. It is not in this or that particu- 

temper of Chriſt, that we are to follow his example z 
but we are to-aſpire after his whole ſpirit, to be in all 
things as he was, and think it as dangerous to depart. 
from his ſpirit and temper in one inſtance, as in ano- 


ther. For beſides, that there is the ſame authority in 


all that our Saviour did, which obliges us to conform 
to his whole example: can any one tell why we ſhould 
have more value for this world than our Saviour had?“ 
what is there in our fate and circumflances, that can 
make it proper for us to have more affection for the 
things of this life, than our Saviour had ? Is the world 
any more our happineſs, than it was his happineſs ? are 
riches, and honours, and pleaſures, any more our pro- 
fer good, than they were his? are we any more born for 
this life, than our Saviour was? are we leſs in danger 
af being corrupted by its enjoy ments, than he was? are 
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we more at leiſure to take up our reft, and ſpend our 
time in worldly ſatisfactions, than he was? have we a 
work upon our hands that we can more eaſily finiſh, than. 
he could finiſh his? that requires of us leſs mortification 
and ſelf- denial, leſs: devotion: and. watching, than our 
Saviour's required of him? Now as nothing of this 
can be ſaid ; ſo nothing can be ſaid in our excuſe, if 
we follow not our Saviour's temper in this reſpect. As 
this world is as little our happineſs, and more our dan- 
ger, than it was his; as we have a work to finiſh that 
requires all our firec#th ; that is as contrary to the world 
as our Saviour's was, it is plain, there was no reaſon 
or neceſſity of his diſregard of the world; but what is 
the ſame reaſon and neceſſity for us to diſregard it in 
the ſame maner. | 
Again, take another inſtance of our bleſſed Saviour's 
Spirit; I came down from heaven (ſays he) not to do my 
own will, but the will of him that ſent me. (a) 

And again, My meat and drink is to do the will of 
him that ſent me. Now can any Chriſtian ſhew, why he 
may think otherwiſe of himſelf, than our Saviour here 
thought? or that he. need be //s..deweted to the glory- 
of God than he was? what is there in our nature and 
condition to make any difference of this kind? Do we 
not ſtand in the ſame relation to God that our Saviour 
did ? have we not the ſame nature-that he had ? are we 


too you to be made happy in the ſame way that he 
was 


or can any thing elſe be the happineſs of our na- 

ture, but that which was the happineſs of his? was he 
a ſufferer,” a hofer ? did. he leave the true happineſs of 
buman life, by devoting himſelf to the will of God? 
or can this be our caſe, tho' it was not his? can we be 
loſers, by looking: to God alone, and devoting ourſelves 
to his glory.? was it not the greatneſs and happineſs of 
our Saviour that he lived to God alone? and is there 
any other happineſs or greatneſs for us, but by making 
that the end and aim of our life, which he made the 
end and aim of his life? for we may as well ſeek out 
for another God, as for another happineſs, or another 
way to it, than that in which Chriſt is gone before 5 
le 


(2) Joha vi. 38. 
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'He did not miſtake the nature of man, or the nature 


of the werld, he did not overlook any real ſelicity, or 


paſs by any /#lid good; he only made the beſt uſe of 
human life, and made it the cauſe of all the happineſs 


and glory that can ariſe from it. To find a reaſon 


therefore, why we ſhould live-otherwiſe than he lived; 


why we ſhould leſs feck the glory of God than he 


ſought it; is to find a reaſon why we ſhould leſs pro- 


mote our own greatneſs and glory. For our ſtate and 


condition in this life lays us under all the obligations, 


that our Saviour was under to live as he did, his life is 


as much our right way, as it was his; and his ſpirit 
and temper is as neceſſary for our condition, as it was 
for his. For this world. and all the things of the world 
ſignify as /ittle to us, as they did to him; we are no 


more in our true fate, till we are got out of this world, 


than he was; and we have no other way to arrive at 
true ſelicity and greatneſs, but by ſo deweting ourſelves 
to God, as our bleſſed Saviour did. We muſt there- 
fore make it the great buſineſs and aim of our lives, 
to be like Chriſt ; and this not in a Joe or general way, 
but with great nicety and exadneſs, always looking to 
his ſpirit ; to his ends and deſigns, to his tempers, to his 


ways and converſation in the world, as the exact. model 


and rule of our lives. 


Again, Learn of me, (ſaith our bleſſed Saviour) for 
J am meek and lowly of heart. Now this paſſage is to be 
conſider'd, not as a piece of good advice, that would 
be of uſe to us, but as a po/itive command, requiring 
a neceſſary duty. And if we are commanded to learn 
of Chriſt meekneſs and lowlineſs, then we are com- 
manded in the ſame poſitive manner, to learn his meek- 
neſs and lowlineſs. For if we might take up with a 
meekneſs and lowlineſs of heart, that was not bis, then 
it would not be neceſſary to learn them of him. Since 
therefore we are commanded to learn them of him, it 
is plain, that it is his meekneſs and lowlineſs that we 
are commanded to learn; that is, we are to be meek 
and lowly ; not in any 4ooſe or general ſenſe of the 
words; not according to the opinions and practices of 


men, but in ſuch iratb and reality as Chriſt was meek 
and lowly. It 


| 
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It ought alſo to be obſerv d, that there muſt be ſome- 
thing very extraordinary in theſe diſpoſitions of the 
heart from the manner in which we are taught them, 
It is only in this place, that our Saviour ſays expreſly, 
Learn of me ; and when he ſays, Learn of me, he does 
not ſay, for I am juſt and equitable, or kind or holy, 
but I am meek and lowly of heart; as if he would teach 
us, that theſe are the tempers which moſt of all diſtin- 
guiſh his Spirit, and which he moſt of all requires his 
followers to learn of him: for conſider, does Chriſt, 
when he diſcribes himſelf, chuſe to do it by theſe tem- 
pers ? When he calls upon us to learn of him, does he 
only mention theſe tempers * And is not this a ſufficient 
proof that theſe are tempers, which the followers of 
Chriſt are moſt of all oblig'd to learn; and that we are 
then moſt unlile ro Chriſt, when we are wanting in 
them ? Now, as our great Lord and Maſter has made 
theſe characters, the dilinguifbing characters of his Spi- 
Tit, it is plain, that they are to be the 4iftinguiſhing cha- 
racters of our ſpirit; for we are only ſo far his, as we 
are like him. Conſider alſo, was he more lowly than 
he need have been? did he practice any degrees of 
humility that were unneceſſary! This can no more be 


ſaid, than he can be charged with fo/fy. But can there 


be any inſtances of holineſs which became him, that 
are not neceſſary for us ? does our ſtate and condition 
excuſe us from any kind of humility, that was neceſ- 
ſary for him? are we higher in our nature, more rais'd 
in our condition, or more in the favour of God than 
he was? are there dignities, honours, and ornaments of 
life which we may delight in, tho' he might not? We 
muſt own theſe abſurdities, or elſe acknowledge, that 
we are to breathe the ſame /owwly Spirit; act with the 
me meekneſs ; and practice the ſame humble behaviour 
that he did. So that the matter comes plainly to this 
concluſion ; either that Chriſt was more humble and 
lowly than his nature and condition requir'd. or we are 
under the ſame neceſſity of as great humility, till we 
can prove that we are in a higher ſtate than he was. 


Now, as it is plainly the meekneſs and lowlineſs of 


Chriſt, 


r 


tr 
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'Chrift, that we are to practiſe, why ſhould we think 
that we have attained unto it, unleſs we ſhew forth 
theſe tempers in ſuch inſtances, as our Saviour ſhew'd 
them? For, can we ſuppoſe, that we are meek and 


lowly as he was, if we live in ſuch ævgys of life, and ſeek 
after ſuch enjoyments as his meekneſs and lowlineſs would 
not allow Lin to follow? Did he miſtake the proper 
inſtances of lowlineſs? If not, it muft be our great mi- 
ſtake not to follow his ſteps. Did his lowlineſs of heart 
make him diſregard the diſtinctions of this life ; avoid 
the honours, pleaſures, and vanities of greatneſs? and 
can we think that we are living by the ſame lowly ſpi- 
rit, -whilſt we are feeking after all the dignities and or- 
naments both of our perſons and conditions? What 


may we not think, if we can think after this manner? 


For let us ſpeak home to this point ; either our Saviour 


was wiſe, fudicious, and governed by a die ine Spirit in 


theſe tempers, or he was not: to ſay that he was not, 
is horrid blaſphemy ; and to ſay that he was, is ſaying, 
that we are neither wiſe, nor judiciovs, nor governed by 
a divine Spirit, unleſs we ſhew the ſame tempers. Per- 
haps you will ſay, that tho' you are to be /owly in heart 
like Chriſt, yet you need not diſregard the ornaments, 
Jdignities, and honours of life; and that you can be as 
truly meek and lowly in the figure and ſherv of life, as 


in any other ſtate. 


Anſwer me therefore this one queſtion. Was our 
Saviour's lowlineſs, which ſhew'd itſelf in an utter diſ- 
regard of all porp and figure of life, a falſe lowlineſs 
that miſtook its proper objects, and ſhewed itſelf in 
things not neceſſary ? did he abſtain from dignities and 
ſplendor, and deny himſelf enjoy ments which he might 
with the ſame /oxvlineſ5 of heart have taken pleaſure in? 
Anſwer but this queſtion plainly, and then you will 


'plainly determine this point: if you juſtify our Sa- 


viour, as being truly and wiſely humble, you condemn 

yourſelf, if you think of any other humility than fuch 

as he practis d. Conſider farther, that if you was to 

hear a perſon reaſoning after this manner in any other 

inſtance; if he ſhould pretend to be of an inward tem- 

fer contrary to the outward courſe of his life, you 
| wou 
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would think him very abſurd. If a man, that lived 
in an outward courſe of duels and guarrels, ſhould ſay, 
that in his heart he forgave all injuries, and allowed 
of no reſentments; if another, whoſe common life 
was full of bitterneſs, and wrath, and evil ſpeaking, 
ſhould pretend that in his heart he loved his neighbour 
as himſelf; we ſhould reckon them amoneſt thole, that 
were more than a little touched in their heads. Now 
to pretend to any temper contrary to our outward 
actions, is the ſame abſurdity in one caſe as in another. 
And for a Man to ſay that he is lowly in heart, whilſt 
he is ſeeking the ornaments, dignities, and ſhew of life, 
is the ſame abſurdity, as for a man to ſay, he is of a 
meek and forgiving ſpirit, whilſt he 1s ſeeking and re- 
venging quarrels, For to diſregard and avoid the 
pomp and figure, and vain ornaments of worldly 
greatneſs is as eſſential to lowlineſs of mind, as the 
avoiding of duels and quarrels is eſſential to meekneſs 
and charity. As therefore there is but one 2vay of be- 
ing charitable as our Saviour was, and that by ſuch 
outward actions towards our enemies as he ſhewed ; 
ſo is there but one way of being lowly in heart as he 
was, and that by living in ſuch a diſregard of all vain 
and worldly diſtinctions, as he lived. Let us not there- 
fore deceive ourſelves ; let us not fancy that we are 
truly humble, tho' living in all the pride and ſplendor 
of life; let us not imagine that we have any power to 
render ourſelves humble and lowly any other way, 
than by an humble and one courſe of life. Chriſt 
is our pattern and example; he was content to be one 
per ſon; he did not pretend to impo/ſſibilities ; to recon- 
eile the pride of life with the /ozvlineſs of religion; but 
renounced the one, that he might be a true example of 
the other. He had a power of working miracles ; but 
to reconcile an humble and lowly heart with the vain 
ornaments of our perſons, the dignities of /ate and egui- 
page, was a miracle he did not pretend to. It is only 
for us great maſters in the ſcience of virtue, to have 
this mighty power ; we can be humble it ſeems at leſs 


expence than our Saviour was, without ſupportin 2 
elves 
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ſelves in it by way of life ſuitable to it ; we can have 
lowtineſs in our hearts, with paint and patches upon our 
faces; we can deck and adorn our perſons in the 
ſpirit of humility ; make all the ſhew that we can in 
the pride and figure of the world, with Chriſtian lowli- 


neſs in ſome litile corner of our hearts. | 
But ſuppoſe now that all this was poſſible, and that 
we could preferve an humble and lowly temper in a 
way of lite contrary to it; is it any advantage to a 
man to be one thing in his heart, and another thing 
in his way of life? is it any excuſe, to ſay that a man 
is kind and tender in his heart; tho' his life hath 2 
courſe of contrary actions? is it not a greater reproach 
to him, that he lives a churliſh life with tenderneſs in 
his heart? is he not that ſervant that ſhall be beaten 
with many ſtripes for ſinning againſt his heart and con- 
ſcience ? Now it 1s the ſame thing in the caſe before 
us. Are you humble and lowly in your heart? is it not 
therefore a greater fin in you, not to practiſe humility 
and lowlineſs in yourſelf * If you live contrary to con- 
ſcience, are you not in a ſtate of greater guilt? are not 
lowly actions, an humble courſe of life, as much the 
proper exerciſe of humility, as a charitable life and 
actions is the proper exerciſe of charity? 
If there fore a man may be excuſed * not living 2 
charitable life, becauſe of a ſuppoſed charity in his 
heart; then may you think it excuſable to forbear a 
lowlineſs of life and actions, becauſe of a pretend 
humility in your mind. Conſider farther ; is any thing 
ſo agreeable to a proud perſon, as to /bine and make a 
feenre in the pride of life? is ſuch a perſon content with 
being high in heart and mind? is he not uneaſy till he 
can add a way of life ſuitable to it? till his perſon, his 
fate and figure in life appear in a degree of pride ſuit- 
able to the pride of his heart ? nay, can any thing be 
a greater pain to a proud man, than to be forced to live 
in an humble lowly fate of life? Now, if this be true 
of pride, muſt not the contrary be as true of humility ? 
muſt not humility in an equal degree diſpoſe us to ways 
that are contrary to the pride of liſe, and ſuitable and 
proper to humility ? muſt it not be the ſame abſurdity to 
ſuppoſe a man content with humility of beart, without 
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adding a life ſuitable to it; as to ſuppoſe a man content 
with a ſecret pride of his heart, without ſeeking ſuch a 
ate of life as is according to it ? nay, is it not the ſame 
abſurdity to ſuppoſe an humble man ſeeking all the 


ſlate of a life of pride, as to ſuppoſe a proud man 


deſiring only meanneſs and obſcurity, and unable to re- 
liſh any appearance of pride? "Theſe abſurdities are 
equally maniſeſt and plain in one caſe as in the other. 
So that what way ſoever we examine this matter, it ap- 
pears that an humility of mind, that is not an humi- 
lay of perſon, of life and action, is but a mere pre- 


tence; and as contrary to common ſenſe, as it is con- 


trary to the dodrine and example of our Saviour. 
I ſhall now leave this ſubje to the reader's own me- 


ditation, with this one farther obſervation. 


We ſee the height of our calling; that we are called 
to follow the example of our Lord and maſter ; and 
to go through this world with his ſpirit and temper. 
Now nothing is ſo likely a means to fill us with his ſpt- 
rit and temper, as to be frequent in reading the goſpels, 
which contain the hiſtory of his life and converſation 
in the world. We are apt to think, that we have ſut- 
ficiently read a book, when we have fo read it, as to 
know what it contains: this reading, may be ſufficient 
as io many books; but as to the goſpe/s, we are not to 
think that we have ever read them enough, becauſe we 
have oſten read and heard what they contain. But we 
muſt read them as we do our prayers, not to know what 
they contain, but to fill our hearts with the ſpirit of 
them. There is as much difference betwixt reading 
and reading, as there is betwixt praying and praying. 
And as no one prays well, but he that is daily and con- 
ſtant in prayer; fo no one can read the ſcriptures to 
ſufficient advantage, but he that is daily and conſtant 
in the reading of them. By thus converſing with our 
bleſſed Lord; looking into his actions and manner of 
lite; hearing his divine ſayings ; his heavenly inſtructi- 
ons ; his accounts of the terrors of the damn'd ; his 
deſcriptions of the glory of the righteous, we ſhould 


nd our hearts form'd and difpos'd to hunger and thirſt 


after 1iehteouſneſs. Happy they, who ſaw the Son of 
od upon earth converting ſinners, and calling fallen 


ſpirits 
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ſeirits to return to God! And next happy are we, who 
have his diſcourſes, doctrines, actions, and miracles, 
which then converted Fews and heathens into ſaints 
and martyrs, ſtill preſerved to fill us with the ſame 
heavenly light, and lead us to the ſame ſtate of glory! 


C HAP. XIII. | vn 

va 

| HOEVER hath read the foregoing chapters 1 
ed in the knowledge of Chriſtian Perfection. He hath 


ſeen, that it requireth us to devote ourſelves wholly 
unto God, to make the ends and deſigns of religion, 
the ends and deſigns of all our actions; that it calleth 
us to be born again of God, to live by the light of bis 
Holy Spirit, to renounce the world and all worldly tem- 
pers, to practiſe a conſtant univerſal ſelf-denial, to make 
daily war with the corruption and diſorder of our na- 
rure, to prepare ourſelves for divine grace by a purity 
and holineſs of converſation, to avoid all pleaſures and 
cares which grieve the Holy Spirit and ſeparate him from 
us, to live in a daily, conſtant flate of prayer and devo- 
tion, and as the crown of all to imitate the Life and 
Spirit of the Son of God. = 
It now only remains, that I exhort the reader to 
labour after this Chriſtian perſection. Was I to ex- 
hort any one to the ſtudy of pretry or eloquence, to la- 
bour to be rich and great, or to ſpend his time in ma- 
thematicks, or other learning, I could only produce ſuch 
reaſons as are fit to delude the vanity of men, who are 
ready to be taken with any appearance of excellence. 
For if the ſame perſon was to aſk me, what it ſignifies 
to be a poet or elogueut, What advantage it would-be ta 
him, to be a great mathematician, or a great /tateſman, 
I muſt be forced to anſwer, that theſe things would 
ſignify juſt as much to him, as they now ſignify to 
thoſe poets, orators, mathematicians, and ſtateſmen, 
whoſe bodies bave been a long while loſt among com- 
mon duſt, For if a man will be ſo thoughttul and in- 
quiſitive, as to put the queſtion to every human en- 
joyment, and aſk what real good it would bring alor 
with it, he would ſoon find, that every ſuccels che 
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with attention, is, I hope, ſufficiently inſtruct- | 
| 
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the things of this life, leaves us juſt in the ſame ſtate of 
want and emptineſs in which it found us. If a man 
aſks why he ſhould labour to be the firſt mathematician, 
orator, or flateſman, the anſwer is eaſily given, becauſe 
of the fame and honaur of ſuch a diſtinction; but if he 
was to aſk again, why he ſhould thirſt after fame and 
honour, or what good they would do him, he muſt 
ſtay long enough for an anſwer. For when we are at 
the top of all human attainments, we are ſtill at the 
bottom of all human. miſery, and have made no farther 
advancement towards true happineſs, than thoſe, whom 
we ſee in the want of all theſe excellencies. Whether 
a man die before he has writ poems, compiled hiftories, 
or raiſed an ate, ſignifies no more, than whether he. 
died an hundred, or a tbouſand years ago. 

On the contrary, when any one is exhorted to la- 
bour after Chriſtian Perfection, if he then aſks what 
good it will do him, the anſwer is ready, that it would 
do him a good, which eternity only can meaſure.; that 
it will deliver him from a ſtate of vanity and miſery ; 
that it will raiſe him from the poor enjoyments of an 
animal life; that it will give bim a glorious body, 
carry him in ſpite of death and the grave to live with 
God, be glorious among angels and heavenly beings, 
and be full of an infinite happineſs to all eternity. If 
therefore we could but make men fo reaſonable, as 
to make the ſhorteſt enquiry into the nature of things, 
we ſhould have no occaſion to exhort them to ſtrive 
after Chriſtian Perfection. Too gueſtions, we ſee, put 
an end to all rhe vain projects and deſigns of human 
life; they are all ſo empty and uſeleſs to our happineſs, 
that they cannot ſtand the trial of a ſecond queſtion. 
And on the other hand, *tis but aſking, whether Chri- 
ſtian PerfeQtion tends to make us have no other care. 
One ſingle thought upon the eternal happineſs that it 
leads to, is ſufficient to make people ſaints. 

This ſhews us, how ,inexcuſable all Chriſtians are, 
who are devoted to the things of this life; it is not 
becauſe they want fine parts, or are unable to make 
deep reflections; but it is becauſe they reject the firſt 
principle of common ſenſe ; they won't ſo much as aſk, 
what thoſe things are, which they are labouring 757 
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Did they uſe thus much reaſon, we need not deſire 


them to be wiſer, in order to ſeek only eternal hap- 
pineſs. As a ſhadow at the firſt trial of the hand ap- 
pears to have no ſubſtance; ſo all human enjoyments 
fink away into nothing, at the firſt approach of a 
ſerious thought. We muſt not therefore complain of 
the weakneſs and ignorance of our nature, or the de- 
ceitful appearances of worldly enjoyments, becauſe 
the loweſt degree of reaſon, if liſtened to, is ſufficient 
to diſcover the cheat. If you will, you may blindly 
do what the reſt of the world are doing, you may fol- 


low the cry, and run yourſelf out of breath for you 
know not what: But if you will but ſhew ſo much 
ſenſe, as to aſk why you ſhould take ſuch a chaſe, you 
will need no deeper a reflection than this to make you 
leave the broad-way, and let the wife and learned, 
the rich and great, be mad by themſelves. "Thus: 


much common ſenſe will turn your eyes towards God, 
will ſeparate you -from all the appearances of worldly 


felicity, and fill you with one only ambition after eter- 
nal happineſs. 


When - Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, - told Cineas what 


great conqueſts he intended to make, and how many 


nations he would ſubdue; Cineas aſked him, what he 


would do when all this was done? He anſwered, we 


will then live at eaſe, and enjoy ourſelves and our 
friends. Cineas reply'd to this purpoſe, Why then, 
Sir, do we not now live at eaſe, and enjoy ourſelves ?- 
If eaſe and quiet be the utmoſt of our views and de- 
ſigns, why do we run away from it at preſent? What 
occaſion for all theſe battles and expeditions all over the- 


world? 

The moral of this 
a leſſon of inſtruction to much the greateſt part of 
the Chriſtian world. 


When a Chriſtian is eager after the diſtinctions of 


this life, propoſing ſome mighty heights to which he 
will raiſe himſelf, either in riches, learning, or power ; 
if one was to aſk him what he will do when he has 
obtained them, I ſuppoſe his anſwer would be, that 
he would then retire, and devote himſelf to _ and 
piety. May we not here juſtly ſay with Cineas, if piety 

Ly: and 


ſtory is very extenſive, and carries 
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and holineſs are the chief end of man, if theſe are your 
laſt propoſal, the upſhot of all your labours, Why do 
you not enter upon happineſs at preſent? Why all this 
wandring out of your way? Why muſt you go fo far 
about? For to devote yourſelf to the world, tho? it 
is your laſt propoſal to retire from it to holineſs and 


| piety is like Pyrrhus's ſeeking of battles, when he pro- 


_ to live in eaſe and pleaſure with his friends. I 
lieve there are very few Chriftians, who have it not 
in their heads at leaſt, to be ſome time or other holy 
and virtuous, and readily own, that he 1s the happy 
man that dies truly humble, holy, and heavenly-mind- 
ed. Now this opinion, which all people are poſſeſſed 
of, makes the projects and deſigns of life more mad 
and frantick than the battles of Pyrrhus. For one 
may not only ſay tu ſuch people, why do you neglect 
the preſent happineſs of theſe virtues; but one muſt 
farther add, why are you engaged in ways of life, that 

are quite contrary to them? You want to be rich and 
great ; is it that riches and greatneſs may make you 
more meck and humble, and hHeavenly- minded? Do you 
«ſpire after the diſtinctions of honour, that you may 
more truly feel the uiſery and meanne/s of your nature, 
and be made more lowly in yaur own eyes? Do you 
plunge yourſelf into worldly cares, let your paſſions fia 
upon variety of objects, that you may love God with 
all your heart, and raiſe your affections to things 
above? You acknowledge humility to be eſſential to 
ſalvation, yet make it the chief care of your life to 
run away from it, to raiſe yourſelf in the ſbezv and figure 
of the world. Is not this fighting of Fyrrbus's battles ? 
Nay, is it not a much more egregious folly ? for you 
own, that you connot be ſaved without true humility, 
a real lowlineſs of temper, and yet are doing all that 
ou can to keep it out of your heart. What is there 
2 be conduct of the maddeſt hero, that can equal this. 
lly ; 
Suppoſe, that firit ſobriety was the ſole end of man, 
the neceſſary condition of happineſs ; what would you 
think of thoſe people, who, knowing, and believing 
this to be true, ſhould yet ſpend their time in getting 
quantities of all ſorts of the fronge/t liquors ? key 
would 
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would you think if you ſaw them conſtantly enlarging 
their cellars, filling every room with drams, and. con- 
tending, who thould have the /arge/? quantities of the 
ſtrongeſt liquors? Now this is the folly and madneſs 
of the lives of Chriſtians ; they are as wiſe and reaſon» 
able, as they are who are always providing ſtrong li- 
quors, in order to be fridly- ſober. For all the enjoy- 
ments of human life, which Chriſtians fo aſpire after, 
whether of riches, greatneſs, honours, and pleaſures, are 
as much the dangers and temptations of a Chriſtian, 
as ſtrong and pleafant liquors are the danger and 
temptations of a man that is to drink only water. 
Now if you was to aſk ſuch a man, why he 1s conti- 
nually increaſing his ſtock of liquors, when he is to 
abſtain ſrom them all, and only to drink water ; he 
can give you as good a reaſon, as thoſe Chriſtians, 
who ſpare no pains to acquire riches, greatneſs, and 
pleaſures, at the ſame time that their ſalvation de- 
png upon their renouncing them, upon their heaven- 
y-mindedneſs, great humility, and conſtant felf- 
denial, 54 

But it may be, you are not devoted to theſe things; 
you have a greater ſoul, than to be taken with 2 
equipage or the pageantry of ſtate; you are deeply en- 
gaged in learning and ſciences. 

Lou are, it may be, ſquaring the circle, or ſettlin 
yr diſtances of the „ars, or buſy in the ſtudy of — 

nts. | | | TH, 

You, it may. be, are comparing the ancient languages, 
have made deep diſcoveries in the change , letters, and 
perhaps know how to write an in/cription in as obſcure 
characters, as if you had lived above two thou» 
ſand years ago. Or, perhaps, you are meditating upon 
the heathen theology, collecting the hiſtory, of their gods 
and goddeſſes ; or you are ſcanning ſome ancient Greek 
or Roman poet, and making an exact collection of 
their ſcattered remains, ſcraps. of ſentences, and broken 
words. Lig 27. Ng LAT 
You are not expoſing your life in the field like a 
mad Alexander or Cæſur; but you are again and again 
fighting over all their battles, in your fudy ; you are 
collecting the names of their generals, the number of 

| | 1.4 their 
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their aro-, the manner of their arms, and can give the 
world a more exact account of the times, places, and 
circumſtances of their battles, than has yet been ſeen. 

You will perhaps aſk, whether this be not a very 
commendable enquiry ? an excellent uſe of our time 
and parts? whether people may not be very reaſon- 
ably exhorted to theſe kinds of ſtudies ? It may be an- 
ſwered, that all enquiries (however learned they are 
reckoned) which do not improve the mind in ſome 
uſeful knowledge, that do not. make us wiſe in religious 
wiſdom, (if they engroſs us) are to be reckoned amongſt 
our greateſt vanities and follies. All ſpeculations that 
will not ſtand this trial, are to be looked upon as the 
bong and impertinences of a diſordered under- 

andinp. 

It is ſtrange want of thought to imagine, that an en- 
quiry is ever the better, becauſe it is taken up in Greek 
and Latin, Why is it not as wiſe and reaſonable for a 
febolar to dwell in the kitchen and converſe with cooks, 
as to go into his ſtudy, to meditate upon the Roman art 
of cookery, and learn their variety of ſauces, 

A grave doctor in divinity would perhaps think his 
time very ill employed, that he was acting below his 
character, if he was to be an amanuenſis to ſome modern 
poet. Why then does he think it ſuitable with the 
weight of his calling, to have been a drudee to ſome 
ancient poet, counting his ſyllables for ſeveral years, only 
to help the world to read, what ſome irreligious, bau- 
Jon, or Epicurean poet has wrote. 

It is certainly a much more reafonable employ- 
ment to be making choaths, than to ſpend one's time 
in reading, or writing volumes upon the Grecian or 
Roman garments. | 

If you can ſhew me a learning that makes man 
truly ſenſible of his duty, that fills the mind with true 
light, that reforms the heart, that diſpoſes it right to- 
wards God, that makes us more reaſonable in all our 
actions, that inſpires us with fortitude, humility, deve» 
tion, and contempt of the world, that gives us right 
notions of the greazneſ of religion, ihe ſanctig of mo- 
rality, the /ittleneſs of every thing but God, the wanity 
of our paſſions, and the euſery and corruption of our 

nature; 
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nature; I will own myſelf an advocate for ſuch learn- 
ing. But-tothink that time is well employed, becauſe 
it is ſpent in ſuch ſpeculations, as the vulgar cannot 
reach, or becauſe they are fetched from 2 or 
found in Greek or Latin, is a folly that may be called as 
great as any in human life, 

They, who think that theſe enquiries are conſiſtent 
with a heart entirely devoted to God, have not enough 
conſidered human nature ; they would do well to con- 
fult our Saviour's rebuke of Martha. She did not 
feem to have wandered far from her proper buſineſs ; 
ſhe was not buſy in the hiſtory of honſewwifry, or en- 
quiring into the original of the difiaff; ſhe was only 
taken up with her preſent affairs, and cumbered about 
much ſerving : but our bleſſed Saviour ſaid unto her, 
Martha, Martha, thou art ay and troubled about many 
things. But one thing is needful. 

Now if ſcholars and divines can ſhew, that they only 
apply to ſuch ſtudies as are ſerviceable to the one thing 
needful ; if they are buſy in a philoſophy and learnin 
that has a neceſſary connection with the devotion o 
the heart to God ; ſuch learning becomes the followers 
of Chriſt. But, if they trifle in Greek and Latin, and 
only aſſiſt other people to follow them in the ſame im- 
pertinence, ſuch learning may be reckoned amongſt 
the corruptions of the age, For all the arguments 
againſt pride, covetouſneſi, and wanitly, are as good ar- 
guments againſt ſuch learning; it being the ſame irreli- 
gion to be devoted to any falſe learning, as to be de- 
voted to any other falſe good. 

A Satisfaction in any vain ornaments of the body, 
whether of cloaths or paint, is no greater a miſtake, than 
a ſatisfaction in the wain accompliſhments of the mind. 

A man, that is eager and laborious in the ſearch and 
ſtudy of that which does him no good, is the ſame poor, 
little ſoul, as the miſer, that is happy in bis bags, that 
are laid by in duſt, A ridiculous application of our 
money, time, and underſtanding, is the ſame fault, whe- 
ther it be found amongſt the finery of fops, the hoartly 
of miſers, or the trinkets of wirtuoſo's. It is the ſame 
falſe turn of mind, the ſame miſtake of the uſe of things, 
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the ſame ignorance of the ſtate of man, and the fame 
offence againſt religion. 

When we fee a man brooding over bags of wealth, 
and labouring to die rich, we do not only accuſe him 
of a poor littleneſs of mind ; but we charge him with 
great guilt, we do not allow ſuch a one to be in a ſtate 
of religion. Let us therefore ſuppoſe, that this cove- 
tous man was on a ſudden changed into another tem- 
per, that he was grown polite and curious, that he was 
fond and eager after the moſt uſeleſs things, if they 
were but ancient or ſcarce ; let us ſuppoſe that he is now 
as greedy of original paintings, as he was before of money; 
that he will give more for a deg's-head, or a ſnuff of a 
candle by a good hand, than ever he gave in charity 
all his life ; is he a wifer man, or a better Chriſtian than 
he was before? has he more overcome the world, or is 
he more devoted to God, than when his ſoul was locked 
up with his money? Alas! his heart is engroſſed in the 
fame falſe ſatisfaction, he is in the ſame ſtate of igno- 
rance, is as far from the true good, as much ſeparated 
from God, as he whoſe ſoul is cleaving to the duſt ; 
he lives in the ſame vanity, and muſt die in the ſame 
miſery, as he that lives and dies in foppery or covetouſneſs. 

Here therefore I place my firſt argument for Chri/iian 
Perfection; I exhort thee to labour after it, becauſe 
there is no choice of any thing elſe for thee to labour 
after, there is nothing elfe that the reaſon of man can 
exhort thee to. The whole world has nothing to offer 
thee in its ſtead, chuſe what other way thou wilt, thou 
haſt choſen nothing but vanity and miſery ; for all the 
different ways of the. world, are only different ways 
of deluding thyſelf; this only excels that, as one va- 
nity can excel another. If thou wilt make thyſelf more 
happy than thoſe who purſue their own deſtruction, if 
thou wilt ſhew thyfelt wiſer than fops, more reaſonable 
than ſordid miſers, thou muſt purſue that happineſs, 
and ſtudy that wiſdom which leads to God; for every 
other purſuit, every other way of life, however polite 
or plauſible in the opinions of the world, has a folly 
and ſtupidity in it, that is equal to the folly and ſtupi- 
dity of fops and miſers. K 

'or 4 while ſbut thine eyes, and think of the liest 
creature 
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creature in human life ; imagine to thyſelf ſomething 
that thou thinkeſt the moſt poor and wain in the way of 
the world. Now thou art thyſelf that poor and vain 
creature, unleſs thou art devoted to God, and labour- 
ing after Chriſtian perfection: unleſs this be thy differ- 
ence from the world, thou canſt not think of any 
creature more filly than thyſelf. For it is not any 2%, 
or condition, or figure in life, that makes one man 
wiſer or better than another; if thou art a proud he- 
lar, a worldly prieſt, an indevout philoſopher, a crafty 


. Politician, an ambitious fateſman, thy imagination can- 


* 


not invent a way of life, that has more of vanity, or 
folly than thine own. g bs 4 F 
Every one has wiſdom enough to ſee, what variety 
of tools and madmen there are in the world. 
Now perhaps we cannot do better, than to find out the 
true reaſon of the folly and madneſs ot any fort of lite. 
Aſk thy ſelf therefore wherein conſiſts the folly of any 
ſort of life, which is moſt condemned in thy judgment. 
Is a drunken foxhunter leading a fooliſh lite? Where- 
in conſiſts the folly of it? Is it becauſe he is not getting 
money upon the Exchange? or becaule he is not wrang- 


ling at the Zar? or not waiting at court“! No, the 


folly of it conſiſts in this, that he is not living like a 
reaſonable Chriſtian ; that he is not acting like a 
being, that is born again of God, that has a ſalvation 
to work out with fear and trembling ; that he is throw- 
ing away his time amongſt dogs, and noiſe, and intem- 
perance, which he ſhould. devote to waiching and 
prayer, and the improvement of his foul in all holy 
tempers. Now, if this is the folly (as it moſt certainly 
is) of any intemperate fox-hunter, it ſhews us an equal 
folly in every other way of life, where the ſame great 
ends of living are neglected. Though we are ſhining 
at the bar, making a figure st court, great at the Ex- 
change, or famous in the /chools of philoſophy, we are 
yet the ſame deſpicable creatures, as the intemperate 


fox-bunter, if theſe ſtates of life keep us as far from 


the improvements of holine!s and beavenly ations, 
There is nothing greater in any way of life than for- 
bunting, it is all the ſame folly, unleſs religion be. the 


beginning and ending, the rule and meaſure of it ah 
or 
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For it is as noble a 2viſdom, and ſhews as great a ſoul, 
to die leſs holy and heavenly for the ſake of hunting 
and noiſe, as for the fake of any thing that the world 
can give us. | 

If we will judge and condemn things by our tempers 
and fancies, we may think ſome ways of life mighty 
wiſe, and others mighty fooliſh ; we may think it glo- 
rious to be purſuing methods of fame and wealth, and 
fooliſh to be killing foxes; but if we will let reaſon 
and religion ſhew us the folly and wiſdom of things, 
we ſhall eaſily fee, that all ways of life are equally little 
and fooliſh, but thoſe that perfect and exalt our ſouls 
in holineſs. 

No one therefore can complain of want of under- 
Randing in the conduct of his life, for a ſmall ſhare of 
fenſe is ſufficient to condemn ſome degrees of vanity, 
which we ſee in the world ; every one is able and ready 
to do it. And if we are but able to condemn the 
vaineſt fort of life upon true reaſons, the ſame reaſons 
will ſerve to ſhew, that all forts of life are equally vain, 
but the one /ife of religion. Thou haſt therefore, as I 
obſerved before, no choice of any thing to labour after 
inſtead of Chriſtian Perfection: if thou canſt be con- 
tent to be the pooreſt, vaineſt, miſerableſt thing upon 
earth, thou may ſt neglect Chriſtian Perfection. But if 
thou ſeeſt any thing in human life that thou abhorref 
and deſpiſeft ; if there be any perſon that lives fo, as 
thou ſhouldſt fear to live, thou muſt turn thy heart to 
God, thou muſt labour after Chriſtian Perfection; for 
there is nothing in nature but this, that can ſet thee/ 
above the waine/t, pooreſt, and moſt miſerable of human 
creatures. "Thou art every thing that thou canſt abhor 
and deſpiſe, every thing that thou canſt fear, thou art 
ſull of every folly that thy mind can imagine, unleſs 
thou art devoted to God. 

Secondly, another argument for Chriſlian Perfection 
mall be taken from the neceſſity of it. 

I have all along ſhewn, that Chriſtian Perfection 
eonſiſts in rhe right performance of our zeceſſary duties; 
that it implies ſuch holy 945 nnd as conſtitute that 
common {piety, which is neceſfary to falvation ; and 
conſequently it is ſuch a piety as is equally neceſſary 
to 
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to be attained by all people. But beſides this, we are to 
conſider, that God only knows what abatements of holineſs 
he will accept; and therefore we can have no ſecurity 
of our ſalvation, but by doing our utmoſt to deſerve it. 
There are different degrees of holineſs, which it may 
pleaſe God to reward; but we cannot ftate theſe diffe- 
rent degrees ourfelves ; but muſt all labour to be as 
eminent as we can, and then our different improve- 
ments muſt be left to God. We have nothing to truſt 
to, but the ſincerity of our endeavours, and our endea- 
vours may well be thought ro want ſincerity, unleſs 
they are endeavours after the utmoſt perfe&tion. As 
ſoon as we ſtop at any degrees of goodneſs, we put an 
end to our goodneſs, which is only valuable by having 
all the degrees that we can add to it. Our higheſt im- 
provement, is a ſtate of great imperfection, bot will be 
accepted by God, becauſe it is our higheſt improve- 
ment. But any other ſtate of life, where we are not 
doing all that we can to purify and perfect our fouls, 
is a ſtate that can give us no comfort or ſatisfaction; 
becauſe fo far as we are wanting in any ways of piety, 
that are in our power; ſo far as we are defective in 
any holy tempers, of which we are capable; fo far we 
make our very ſalvation uncertain. For no one can 
have any aſſurance that he pleaſes God, or puts him- 
felf within the terms of Chriſtian falvation ; but he 
who ſerves God with his whole heart, and with the 
utmoſt of his ſtrength. For tho' the Chriſtian religion 
be a covenant of mercy, for the pardon and ſalvation 
of frail and imperfet creatures; yet we cannot ſay, 
that we are within the conditions of that mercy, till 
we do all we can in our frail and imperſect ftate. So 
that tho' we are not called to fuch a perfection, as im- 
plies a /inleſs late, tho? our imperfections will not pre- 
vent the divine mercy ; yet it cannot be proved, that 
God has any terms of favour for thoſe, who do net la- 

bour to be as perfect as they can be. 
Different attainments in piety will carry different 
rſons to heaven; yet none of us can have any ſatis- 
faction that we are going thither, but by arriving at 
all that change of nature, which is in our power. It 
is as neceſſary therefore to labour after perfection, as 
to 
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to labour after our ſalvation ; becauſe we have no ſa- 
tisſaction that a failure in one will not deprive us of 
the other. When therefore you are exhorted to Chri- 
ſtian PerfeQgpyg, you muſt remember, that you are on- 
ly exhorted to ſecure your ſalvation ; you muſt remem- 
ber alſo, that you have no other rule to judge of your 
perfection, but by the ſincerity and fu/neſs ot your en- 
deavours to arrive. at it, 3-4 | 

We may judge of the meaſure and extent of Chri- ö 
ſtian bolineſs, from the one inſtance of charity, This 
virtue is thus deſcribed, Charity ſeeketh not her own, 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. Now this charity, tho' it be in per- 
fection, is yet by the apoſtle made fo abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to ſalvation, that a failure in it, is not to be ſup- 
plied by any other the moſt ſhining virtues, Tho' I have 
all faith, ſo that I could remove mountains ; tho I beflow 
all my goods to feed the poor; tho I give my body ty be burn- 
ed, and have not charity, it profiieth me nithing. Ihe 
apoſtle expreſly teaches us, that this perfection in Chri- 
ſtian charity, is ſo neceſſary to ſalvation, that even 
martyrdom itſelf is not ſuſñcient to atone for the want 
of it. Necd we now any other argument to convince 
us, that to labour aſter our perfection, is only to labour 
after our ſalvation ? For what is here ſaid of charity, 
mutt in all reafon be underitood of every other vir- 
tue, it muſt be practiſed in the ſame fulneſs and fin- 
cerity of heart as this charity, It may allo juſtly be af- 
firmed, that this charity is ſo holy a temper, and re- 
quires ſo many other virtues as the foundation of it, that 
it can only be exerciſed by a heart that is far advanced 
in bolinefs, that is entirely devoted to God. Our Whole 
nature muſt be changed, we muſt have put off the 
man, we mult be born again of God, we mult have ver- 
come the world, we mult live by faith, be full of the Spi- 
rit of Chriſt, in order to exercile this charity. 
| When therefore you would know, whether it be ne- 
| ceſſary to labour after Chriſtian Perfection, and live 
| wholly unto God, read over St. Paul's deſcription of 
1 charity ; if you can think of any negligence of life, any 
defetts of humility, any abatements of devotion, any 
fondneſs of the world, any deſires of riches and great- 


neſs, 


r 
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eſs, that is conſiſtent with the z7empers there deſcribed ; 
then you may be content with them; but if theſe tem- 
pers of an exalted charity cannot ſubſiſt, but in a foul 
that is devoted to God and reſigned to the world, that 
is humble and mortified, that is full of the Spirit of 
Chriſt and the cares of eternity; then you have a 
plain reaſon of the neceſſity of labouring after all the 
perſection that you are capable of: for the apoſtle ex- 
preſly ſaith, that without theſe tempers, the very 
tongues of angels are but as ſounding braſs, or a tinkling 
cymbal, Do not therefore imagine, that it only be- 
tongs to people of a particular piety and turn of mind, to 
labour after their perfeQion, and that you may goto 
heaven with much leſs care; there is only one freight 
gate, and one narrow way that leadeth unto life, and there 
is no admiſſion; but for thoſe who frive to enter into 
it. If you art not ſtriving, you negle& the expreſs 
condition which our Lord requires, and it is flat non- 
fenſe to think that you ei, if you Co not uſe all your 
ſtrength. The apollle repreſents a Chriſtian's ſtriving 
for eternal life in this manner, Knzw ye nat, that 
they which run in a race, run all, but one receiveth the 
prize So run, that ye may obtain. So that, according to 
the apoſtle, he only is in the reed to ſalvation, who is 
fo contending for it, as he that is running in a race. 
Farther ; you can have no ſatisfaction that you are fin- 
cere in any one virtue, unleſs you are endeavouring to 
be perfeQ in all the inſtances of it. If you allow 
yourſelf in any defects of charity, you have no reaton 
to think yourſelf fincere in any acts of charity. If zou 
indulge yourſelf in any inftances of pride, you render alt 
ow acts of humility juſtly ſuſpected, becauſe there can 
no true reaſon for chatity, but what is as good a rea- 
ſon for all in//ances of charity ; nor any rehgious motive 
for humility, but what is as ſtrong a motive ſor all de- 
grees of humility. So that he, who allows bimſelf in 
any known defects of charity, humility, or any other 
virtue, cannot be ſuppoſed to praQtiſe any inſtances of 
that virtue upon true reaſons of religion. For if it 
was a right fear of God, a true deſire of being like 
Chriſt, a hearty love of my ſellow- creatures that made 


me give alu, the ſame diſpoſitions would make Pane 
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Ive and forgive all my enemies, and deny myſelf all 


kinds of revenge, and fpight, and evil-ſpeaking. 

So that if Iallow 25 in n of un- 
charitableneſs, I have as much reaſon to ſuppoſe my- 
ſelf void of true charity, as if I allowed myſelf in 
a refufal of ſuch alms as I am able to give; becauſe e- 
very inſtance of uncharitableneſs, is the ſame fin againſt 
all the reaſons of charity, as the allowed reſuſal of 
alms. For the refuſal of alms is only a great ſin ; be- 
cauſe it ſhews, that we have not a right fear of God, 
that we have not a hearty defire of being like Chriſt, 
that we want a true love of our fellow-creature. Now, 
as every allowed inſtance of uncharitableneſs ſhews a 
want of all theſe tempers ; ſo it ſhews, that every ſuch 
inſtance is the ſame fin, and ſets us as far from God, 
as the refuſal of alms. ; 

To forbear from ſpight and evil-ſpeaking, is a proper 
inſtance of Chriſtian charity ; but yet it is ſuch a cha- 
rity as will not profit thoſe, who are not charitable in 
alms, becauſe by refuſing alms, they fin againſt as ma- 
ny reaſons of charity, as he that lives in /pight and e- 
vil. ſpealing. And on the other hand, he that allows 
himſelf in pi2ht and evil-ſpeaking, fins againſt all the 
ſame reaſons of charity, as he that lives in the refuſal 
of alms. This is a doctrine that cannot be too much 
reflected upon by all thoſe who would practiſe a piety 
that is pleaſing to God. 

Too many Chriſtians look at ſome inſtances of virtue 
which they practiſe, as a ſufficient atonement for their 
known defects in ſome other parts of the ſame virtue. 
Not conſidering, that this is as abſurd, as to think to 
make ſome apparent acts of jaſlice compound for other 
allowed inſtances of fraxd. | 

A lady 1s perhaps fatisfied with her humility, be- 
cauſe ſhe can look at ſome apparent inſtances of it ; 
ſhe ſometimes viſits hoſpitals and alms-houſes, and is very 
familiar and condeſcending to the poor : now theſe are 
very good things ; but then it may be, that theſe very 
things are look'd upon as ſufficient proofs of bumility ; 
ſhe patches and paints, and delights in all the ſhew and 
ornaments of perſonal pride, and is very eaſy with her- 


con- 


ſelf becauſe ſhe viſits the bopicah. Now ſhe fhould 
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conſider, that ſhe places her humility in that which is | 
but a part, and alfo the ſmalleſt and moſt deceitful part | 
of it. For the hardeſt, the greateſt, and moſt effenti-- 
al part of humility, is to- have low. opinions of our- 1 
ſelves, and to renounce all ſuch things as gratiſy the 1 
pride and vanity of our nature. Humility allo is much | 
better diſcovered by our behaviour towards our equals 1 
and ſuperiors, than towards thoſe who are ſo much be- '1 
low us. It does no hurt to a proud heart, to ſtoop to 
ſome low offices to the meaneſt people. Nay, there is 
ſomething in it that may gratify pride; for perhaps our 
own greatneſs is never ſeen to more advantage, than 
when we ſtoop to thoſe who are ſo far below us. The 
lower the people are to whom we ſtoop, the better they 
ſhew the height of our own ſtate. So that there is no- 
thing difficult in theſe condeſcenſions, they are no con- 
tradictions to pride. | 

The trueſt trial of humility is our behaviour to- 
wards our equals, and thoſe that are our ſuperiors or in- 
feriors but in a ſmall degree. It is no ſign of humility, 
for a private gentleman to pay a profound reverence, 
and ſhew great ſubmiſſion to a king ;. nor is it any ſign 
of humility for the ſame perſon to condeſcend to T 
great familiarity with a poor almſman. For he may act 
upon the ſame principle in both caſes. 

It does not hurt him to ſhew great ſubmiſſion to. a 

ing, becauſe he has no thoughts of being egal to a 
Hing; and for the ſame reaſon, it does not hurt him to 
condeſcend to poor people, becauſe be never imagines, 
that they will think themſelves egua to him. So that 
it is the great inequality of condition, that makes it as 
eaſy for people to condeſcend to thoſe who are a great 
way below them, as to be ſubmiſſive and yielding, to 
thoſe who are vaſtly above them. 

From this it appears, that our moſt-ſplendid acts of 
virtue, which we think to be ſufficient to atone for our 
other known defects, may themſelves be fo vain and de- 
fective, as to have ne worth in them. This alſo ſhews 
us the abſolute neceſſity of labouring after all inſtances of 
Perſection in every virtue, becauſe if we pick and chuſe 
what parts of any virtue we will perform, we fin a- 
gainſt all the ſame reaſons, as if we neglected all * ä 
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of it; If we chufe to give inſtead of forgiving; we 
chuſe ſomething elſe inſtead of charity. 

Thirdly, Another motive to induce you to aſpire 
aſter Chriſtian Perſectiun. may be taken from the double 
advantage of it in this life, and that which is to come. 

The apoſtle thus exhoris the Corinthians, whereſore. 
my beloved brethren, be ye fledfaſt, immwveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord; foraſmuch as ye know, 
that our labour wil! not be in vain in the Lord. (a) This 
is an exhortation founded upon ſolid reaſon ; for what 
can be ſo wife and reaſonable, as to be always abound- 
ing in that work which will never be iz vain £ Whilſt 
we are pleaſed with ourſelves, or pleated with the 
world, we are pleaſed with vanity, and our molt proſ- 
perous labours of this kind are, as the preacher faith, 
but vanity of vanities, and all is vanity. But whilſt we 
are labouring aſter Chriſtian Perfection, we are labour- 
ing for eternity, and building to ourſelves higher ſta- 
tions in the joys of heaven. As one flar differeth from 
another ſlar in glory, fo alſo is the ręſurrection of the dead : 
we fhall ſurely riſe to different degrees of glory, of 
joy and happineſs in God, according, to our different 
advancements in purity, holineſs, and good works. 

No degrees of mortification and felt-denial, no pri- 
vate prayers, no ſecret mournings, no inſtances of 
charity, no labour of love will ever be forgotten, but 
all treafur'd up to our everlaſting comfort and refreſnu- 
ment. For tho' the rewards of the other life, are free 
gifts of God; yet ſince he has aſſured us, that every 
man ſhall be rewarded according to his works, it 1s 
certain, that our rewards will be as different, as our 
works have been. TEE | | 

Now ſtand till here a while, and aſk yourſelf, whe- 
ther you really believe this to be true ; that the more 
perfect we make ourſelves here, the more bappy we 
{hall be hereafter, If you do not believe this to be 
ſtrictly true, you know nothing of God and religion. 
And if you believe it to be true, is it poſſible to be a- 
wake, and not aſpiring after Chriſtian Perfection? 
What can you think of, what can the world ſhew you, 
that can make you any amends for the loſs of any de- 
gree 


(a) 1 Cor. xv, 
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gree t virtue? Can any way of life make it reaſonahle 
for you to die 4% perfect, than you might have done? 

If you would now devote yourſelf to Perfection, 
perhaps you muſt part with ſome friends, you muſt diſ- 
pleaſe ſome relations, you muſt lay afide ſome deſigns, 
you muſt refrain from ſome pleafures, you mult alter 
your hfe ; nay, perhaps you muſt do more than this, 
you muſt expoſe yourſelf to the hatred of your friends, 
to the jeſt and ridicule of wits, and to the ſcorn and 
deriſion of worldly men: but had you not better do 
and ſuffer all this, than to die 4% perfe#, leſs prepared 
for manſiors of eternal glory? But indeed, the ſuffer- 
ing all this is ſuffering nothing. For why ſhould it ſig- 
nity any thing to you, what fools and madmen think of 
you ? And ſurely it can be no wrong or raſh judgment, 
to think thoſe both fools and mad, who condemn 
what God approves, and like that which God con- 
demns. But if you think this too much to be done, 


to obtain eternal glory; think on the other hand, 


what can be gained inſtead of it. 

Fancy yourſelf living in all the eaſe and pleaſure 
that the world can give you, eſteemed by your friends, 
undiſturbed by your enemies, and gratifying all your 
natural tempers. If you could fand ftill in ſuch a ſtate, 
you might ſay, that you had got ſomething ; but alas? 
every day that is added to ſuch a lite, ts the ſame thing 
as a day taken from it, and ſhews you that ſo much 
happineſs is gone from you; for be as happy as you 
will, you mult ſee it all ſinking away from you; you 
muſt feel yourſelf decline; you mult ſee that your time 
ſhortens apace; you muſt hear of fuddex deaths ;.'you 
mult fear ficknefs. ; you muſt both dread and deſire od 
age ; you muſt fall into the hands of death; you muſt 
either die in the painful, bitter ſorrows. of a deep re- 
pentance, or in ſad, gloomy deſpair, wiſhing for moun- 
tains to fall upon you, and ſeas to cover you. And is this 
a happineſs to be choſen ? Is this all that you can gain 
by neglecting God, by following your own deſires, 
and not labouring after Chriſtian Perfection? Is it 
worth your while to ſeparate yourſelf from God, to 
loſe your ſhare in the realms of light, to be thus happy; 
or, I may better ſay, to be thus miſerable even 1 ＋ 
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life ?- You may be ſo blind and fooliſh; as not tꝰhinłk 
of theſe things ; but it is impoſlible to think of them, 
without labouring aſter Chriſtian. Perfection. It may 
be, you are too young, too happy, or too buſy to be 
affected with theſe refletions ; but let me tell you, 
that all will be over before you are aware; your 4% 
will be ſpent, and leave you to ſuch a nige, as that 
which ſurprized the fooliſh vir pins. And at midnight- 
there was a great cry made, behold the bridegroom cometh, . 
go ye out o meet him. (a) 

The /aft hour will ſoon be with you, when you will 
have nothing to look for, but your reward in another- 
life; when you will ſtand with nothing but eternity be- 
fore you, and muſt begin to be ſomething that will be 
your flate for ever. I can no more reach heaven with 
my hands, than I can deſcribe the fentiments that you 
will then have; you will then feel motions of heart 
that you never felt before; all your thoughts and re- 
fleQions will pierce your ſoul in a manner, that you 
never before experienc'd; and you will feel the immor- 
tality of your nature, by the depth and piercing vigour 
of your thoughts. You will then know what it is to 
die; you will then know that you never knew it before, 
that you never thought worldly of it; but that dying 
thoughts are as new and amazing, as that ſtate which 
follows them. 

Let me therefore exhort you, to come prepar'd to 
this time of trial; to look out for comfort, whilſt the 
day is before you; to treaſure up ſuch a fund of good 
and pious works, as may make you able to bear that 
ſtate, which cannot be born without them. Could 1 
any way make you apprehend, how dying men feel - 
the want of a pious life; how they lament time loſt, . 
bealth and ſtrength ſquander'd away in folly ; how 

they look at eternity, and what they think of the re- 
wards of another life, you would ſoon find yourſelf - 
one of thoſe, ho deſire to live in the higheſt ſtate of 
piety and perfection, that by this means you may grow 
old in peace, and die in full hope of eternal glory. 

Conſider again, that beſides the rewards of the other 
life, the labouring after Chriſtian Perfection, or devo- 

ting . 
(a) Matt. xxv. 6. 
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ting yourſelf wholly to God, has a great reward-even 
in this life, as it makes religion doubly pleaſant to you. 
Whilſt you are divided betwzxt God and the world, you 
have neither the pleaſures of indigion, nor the pleaſures 
of the world; but are always in the uneaſineſs of a 
divided ſtate of heart. You have only fo much religi- 
on as ſerves to diſquiet you; to check your enjoyments; 
-toſhew you a haxd-2vriting upon the wall ; to interrupt 
your pleaſures z to reproach you with your follies 
and to appear as a death's-bead at all ou feaſts ; but 
-not religion enough, to give you a ta 

its proper pleaſures and ſatisfactions. You dare not 


wholly negle& religion; but then you take no more of 


it, than is juſt ſufficient to keep you from being a ter- 
ror to yourſelf ; and you are as loth to be wery good, as 
2 are fearful to be wer» bad. So that you are juſt as 
happy as the //ave, that dares not run away from his 
.maſter, and yet always ſerves him againſt his will. 80 
that inſtead of having a religion that is your comfort in 
all troubles, your religion is itſelf a trouble, under 
which you want to be comforted ? and thoſe days and 
times hang heavieſt upon your hands, which leave you 
only to the offices and duties of religion. Sunday would 
be very dull and tireſome, but that it is but one day in 
ſeven, and is made a day of dreſſing and wiſiting, as 
well as of divine ſervice : you don't care to keep awa 
from the publick worſhip, but are always glad when it 
is over. This is the ſtate of azalf piety ; thus they 
live who add religion to a worldly life; all their religi- 
on is mere yoke and burden, and is only made tolerable 
by having but little of their time. 
Urbanus goes to church, but he hardly knows whe- 
ther he goes out of a ſenſe of duty, or to meet his 
friends. He wonders at thoſe people who are prophane, 
and what pleaſure they can find in irreligion ; but then 
he is in a great wonder at thoſe, who would make e- 
very day a day of divine worſhip ; he feels no more 
of the pleaſures of piety, than of the pleaſures of pro- 
phaneneſs. As religion has every thing from him, 
t his heart, ſo he has every thing from religion, but 
its comforts. Urbanus likes religion, becauſe it ſeems an 
en way of pleaſing God; a decent thing, that takes 


up 


and feeling of 
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up but little of our time, and is a proper mixture in 
life. But if he was reduced to take comfort in it, he 
would be as much at a lofs, as thoſe who have lived 
without God in the world. When Urbanus thinks of 
joy, and pleaſure, and happineſs, he does not think at 
all of religion. He has gone through a hundred miſ- 
fortunes, fallen into variety of hardſhips ; but never 
thought of making religion his comfort in any of them; 
he makes himſelf quiet and happy in another manner. 
He is content with his Chriſtianity, not becauſe he is gi- 
ous, but becauſe he is not prophane. He continues in 
the ſame courſe of religion, not becauſe of any real 

d he ever found in it, but becauſe it does him no 

urt. 

To ſuch poor purpoſes as theſe do numbers of peo- 
ple profeſs Chriſtianity. Let me therefore exhort you 
to a ſolid piety, to devote yourſelf wholly unto God, 
that entering deep into religion, you may enter deep in- 
to its comforts, that ſerving God with all your heart, 
you may have the peace and pleaſure of a heart that is 
at unity with itſelf, When your conſcience once bears 
you witneſs, that you are fedfaft immoveable, and al- 
ways abounding in the work of ' the Lord, you will find 
that your reward 1s already begun, and that you could 
not be leſs devout, leſs holy, leſs charitable, or leſs 
humble, without lefſening the moſt ſubſtantial pleafure 
that ever you felt in your life. So that to be content 
with any lower attainments in piety, is to rob ourſelves 
of a preſent happineſs which nothing elſe can give us. 
Lou would perhaps devote yourſelf to perfection, 
but for this or that lie difficulty, that lies in your way; 
you are not in ſo convenient a ſtate for the full practice 
of picty, as you could wiſh, Bur conſider that this is 
nonſenſe, becauſe perfection conſiſts in conquering dif- 
| ficulties. You could not be perfect, as the preſent 
ſtate of trial requires, had you not thoſe difficulties 
and inconveniences to ſtruggle with. Theſe thin 
therefore which you would have removed, are laid in 
your way, that you may make them ſo many ſteps to 
per fection and glory. 


As you could not exerciſe your charity, unleſs you 
met with objects; ſo neither could you ſhew, that you 
; had 
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had overcome the world, unleſs you had many worldly 
engagements to overcome. If all your / tend and ac- 
- quaintance were devout, humble, heavenly-minded, and 
wholiy intent upon the one end of hfe, it would be lefs 
8 in you to be like them. But if you are hum- 

le amongſt thoſe that delight in pride, -heawvenly-minded 
amongſt the worldly, ſober amongſt the intemperate, de- 
vont amongſt the irreligious, and labouring after per- 
fection, amongſt thoſe that deſpiſe and ridicule your la- 
bours ; then are you truly devoted unto God. Conſider 
therefore, that you can bave no difficulty, but fuch as 
the world lays in your way, and that perfection is ne- 
ver to be had, but by parting with the world. It con- 
fiſts in nothing elſe. To ſtay therefore to be perfect, 
till it ſuits with your condition in the world, is like 
ſtaying to be charitable, till there were no objects of 


charity. It is as if a man ſhould intend to be courage- 


ous ſome time or other, when there is nothing leſt to 
try his courage. 

* ; you perhaps turn your eyes upon the world; 
you ſee all orders of people full of other cares and plea- 
ſures.; you ſee the generality of clergy and /aity, learned 
and unlearned, your friends and acquaintance, moſt] 
living according to the fpirit that reigneth in the world; 
you are perhaps content with ſuch a prety, as you think 
contents great ſcholars, and famous men; and, it may be, 
you cannot think that God rejects ſuch numbers of Chri- 


ſtians. Now all this is amuſing yourſelf with nothing; 


it is only loſing yourſelf in vain imaginations ; it is mak- 
iog that a rule, which is no rule, and cheating yourſelf 
into a falſe ſatisfaction. As you are not cenſoriouſly to 
damn other people; ſo. neither are vou to think your 
own ſalvation ſecure, becauſe youare like the generality 
of the world. 

The fooliſh wirgins, that had provided no oil for their 
lamps, and ſo were ſhut out of the marriage-feaſt, were 
only thus far fooliſh, that they truſted to the afi/ance of 
thoſe that were 2wi/e. But you are more fooliſh than they; 
for you truſt to be ſaved by the fo/lyof-others ; you ima- 
gine yourſelf ſafe in the neg/igence, vanity, and irregularity 
of the world. You take confidence in the broad way, 
becauſe it is bread ; you are content with yourſelf, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe you ſeem to go along with the many, though God 
himſelf has told you, that narrow is the Way that lead- 
eth unto life, and few there be that find it. | 

Laſtly, One word more and I have done; think with 
yourſelf, what a happineſs it is, that you have it in your 
power to ſecure a ſhare in the glories of heaven, and 
make yourſelf one of thoſe bleſſed beings that are to live 
with for ever. Reflect upon the glories of bright 
angels, that ſbine about the throne of heaven ; think 
upon that fulneſs of joy, which is the ſtate of Chriſt at 
the right hand of God ; and remember, that it is this 
ſame ſtate of glory and joy that lies open for you. You 
are leſs, it may be, in the worldly diſtinctions than ma- 
ny others ; but as to your relation to God, you have 
no ſuperior upon earth. Let your condition be what it 
will, let your life be ever ſo mean, you may make the 
end of it the beginning of eternal glory. Be often there- 
fore in theſe reflections, that they may fill you with a 
wiſe ambition of all that glory, which God in Chrift 
hath called you to, For it is impoſſible to underſtand 
and feel any thing of this, without feeling your heart 

affected with ſtrong deſires after it. The hopes and 
expectations of ſo much greatneſs and glory, muſt needs 
awake you into earneſt deſires and longings after it. 
There are many things in human life which it would 
N be in vain for you to aſpire aſter; but the happineſs of 
| the next, which is the ſum of all happineſs, 1s ſecure 
and ſafe to you againſt all accidents. Here no chances 
or tnisfortunes can prevent your ſucceſs ; neither the 
treachery of friends, nor the malice of enemies, can 
diſappoint you; it is only your own falſe heart that can 
rob you of this happineſs. Be but your own true 
friend, and then you have nothing to fear from your 
enemies. Do but you ſincerely labour in the Lord, and 
| then neither height nor depth, neither life nor death, 
= neither men nor devils, can make your labour in vain. 
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